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Art. 1—SPAIN FROM DICTATORSHIP TO CIVIL WAR. 


On Sept. 13, 1923, General Primo de Rivera, Marques de 
Estella, issued his manifesto, and carried out that blood- 
less revolution, or coup d’état, which brought to an end 
temporarily parliamentary government in Spain and 
substituted for it a military dictatorship, subject in theory, 
if not in fact, to the King, which gave the country a short 
period of stable government, during which she showed 
such rapid material and spiritual progress as has seldom, 
if ever, been evidenced in history by any other nation in 
six short years. In order to appreciate this fact it is 
necessary to paint the background of the situation of 
Spain as it was then, for that will give ample reason for the 
fact that the manifesto was acclaimed enthusiastically in 
all parts of Spain and especially in Barcelona, where 
primarily the movement was launched. 

Law and order were continually being flouted, 
terrorism was rife in all industrial and in many other 
centres, a Cardinal, an ex-Governor, professional men, 
employers, and government officials had been murdered ; 
while in Barcelona, the chief industrial centre of Spain, the 
gunman was almost completely in control, and assassina- 
tions or fights between rival gangs took place almost daily. 
Both in the matter of law and order and in most of its 
functions, the Cortes and successive political governments 
had proved their incompetency to govern. Public 
finances were in a state of chaos, with big budget deficits. 
The war in Morocco, begun in 1919, was threatening to end 
in disaster; while the sufferings of the troops owing to 
inefficient organisation were causing an ever-growing 
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discontent. The railways were disorganised, with rolling 
stock and permanent ways in a lamentable condition ; 
one would be justified in saying there were no roads fit for 
automobiles, and probably right in saying that what 
roads there were, were the worst in Europe. Public 
buildings, schools, etc., were generally in a ruinous state. 
Industry and public works were almost at a standstill 
owing to the rule of the gunmen. 

Such was the situation in 1923, when Primo de Rivera 
issued his manifesto, and it would be well here to outline 
the conditions of Spain in those respects in 1929, when he 
was driven from his country with contumely. Law and 
order were re-established and maintained without blood- 
shed, while agitators were either out of the country or in 
gaol. Industry was more tranquil and prosperous than 
ever it had been before, or for that matter has been since. 
The war in Morocco had been ended satisfactorily for 
Spain and with prestige to her arms. Public finances were 
in order and there was a yearly budget surplus. The 
railways were in good order and condition, and Spain had 
a network of what were universally acknowledged to be 
equal to the best roads elsewhere in Europe. These 
results of good government, stability, and tranquillity have 
been taken out of their sequence to serve as a comparison 
to the situation existing in September 1923, to which we 
now return. 

The public and the military garrisons enthusiastically | 
welcomed the news of the rebellion and Primo de Rivera’s 
manifesto. The King, who was at San Sebastian, | 
according to the evidence available did not know of the | 
movement; and Primo de Rivera stated afterwards that | 
he did not know what attitude His Majesty would take up. 
He summoned Primo de Rivera to Madrid, and the first 
Military Directorate then was formed, consisting of 
General Primo de Rivera, Rear-Admiral Marques de 
Magaz, General Gomez Jordana of the General Staff, 
General Hermosa of the Artillery, General Ruiz del Portal | 
of the Cavalry, General Mayandia of the Engineers, | 
and Generals Navarro, Rodrigues Perré and Muslera of the | 
Infantry. It was this directorate of nine soldiers who | 
took over the functions of all the ministries. They began | 
the work, and were subsequently succeeded by a ministry | 
composed partly of civilians and partly of soldiers, under | 
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the Presidency of Primo de Rivera. There can be no 
doubt, for facts have proved it, that, between them, these 
ministries or directorates turned chaos into order and ruin 
to prosperity. Why, then, did they fall ? 

The answer is by no means easy, though one can 
indicate several of the contributive factors. Perhaps the 
first is the Spanish character, for Spaniards love change 
and become restless without it, even under prosperity. 
This may seem a strange statement, but history confirms 
it. Then there come the mistakes of Primo de Rivera 
and his Directorate. Though he was so successful, who 
can deny that he made mistakes ? Probably he was too 
merciful to be a completely successful dictator. Then he 
caused Catalonia, his jumping-off place, to become hostile 
to him, by trying to suppress their language; but, above 
all his schemes, that to build up a National Party (Union 
Patriotica) on the basis of patriotism and unity, and to 
create a National Assembly, to take the place of the Cortes, 
though logically sound were failures. Then again there 
were the constant intrigues of the old expelled politicians 
and of the Socialists, aided by the untiring propaganda 
| of the Communist International of Moscow and kindred 
concerns from within. Another factor contributing to the 
overturn of the Directorate was the continued fall in the 
value of the peseta; various reasons are given for this 
phenomenon taking place at a time of increasing pros- 
perity and improved credit. Primo de Rivera himself 
attributed it to the machinations of the oil interests, 
which he had dispossessed by making the sale of oil a 
government monopoly ; others claimed that it was due to 
the international or Jewish bankers, with the double 
purpose of making profit and of discrediting the Dictator- 
ship, basing their allegations on the fact that the chief 
centres of speculation in the peseta were Ziirich and 
Amsterdam, where Jewish banking is so prominent. A 
further and important cause of discontent with Primo de 
| Rivera was his quarrel with the Artillery, whose officers 
had for some years past constituted a “‘ junta’’ or com- 
| mittee, independent of the Ministry of War, which made 
its own regulations as regards promotion and other 
matters, and to whose regulations every new subaltern 
had to swear allegiance. This obvious anomaly the 
Dictator determined to remove; but he came against 
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established interests and the most conservative element 
of the army. The quarrel was fanned and fomented by 
all the other hostile elements and thus became, un- 
doubtedly, one of the causes of his fall. 

During the years 1927 and 1928 those hostile elements 
became more vocal and, in January 1929, the rising of the 
garrison of Ciudad Real, the capital of Don Quixote’s 
La Mancha, took place, with, simultaneously, the arrival 
in Valencia of Don José Sanchez Guerra, the refusal of the 
garrison of that place to revolt and Sanchez Guerra’s 
subsequent imprisonment and trial by court martial. 
The revolt of Ciudad Real was led by the Artillery. It 
was undoubtedly intended to be part of a general revolt 
to take place all over the country, but the rising went off 
at half-cock, as fortunately risings often do in Spain, and 
the garrison of Ciudad Real with Sanchez Guerra, who 
was to have been the political head of the movement, 
were left to bear the consequences of failure. The garrison 
surrendered without fighting, and the leaders were arrested 
and committed to court martial, as also was Sanchez 
Guerra, on whom at his trial all eyes were fixed, for he was 
an interesting and curious figure in an inexplicable posi- 
tion. A strong Conservative leader and formerly a Prime 
Minister in a Conservative Government, he had voluntarily 
exiled himself to Paris on the advent of the Dictatorship, 
where he joined the group of agitators and republican 
malcontents, such as the novelist, Blasco Ibanez and the 
radical politician, Santiago Alba, and proceeded to risk his 
life in that venture. 

The trial went on throughout the year, until in Novem- 
ber, to the surprise of the government and the astonish- 
ment of the public, he was acquitted by the court martial. 
All sorts of rumours as to the reason of this acquittal and 
the influences that had brought it about sprang into life ; 
and whatever their truth, the result was that, though the 
rebellion had been squashed, a severe blow had been struck 
at the Dictator and his colleagues, shaking them funda- 
mentally, as it showed that the army was divided and in 
part was hostile to them. 

On Dec. 31 of that year (1929) there was an historic 
Cabinet Meeting, presided over by the King, at which the 
Dictator prepared a far-reaching programme comprising 
general elections for a one-chamber parliament and the 
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gradual return to a modified form of constitutional govern- 
ment under a new constitution. The King refused his 
approval, and then Primo de Rivera made his great 
mistake. Instead of asking the King if he still had his 
confidence, he turned to the Army and Navy without 
consulting the King, by sending a note to all the higher 
commands, asking them at once to reply as to whether or 
not he had their confidence and support. This caused a 
breach with the King, between whom and Primo de 
Rivera a violent quarrel took place. In addition, the 
answers of the Army and Navy commands were in many 
cases unfavourable to the Dictator. The note was 
despatched on Jan. 26, 1930; on Jan. 28, Primo de 
Rivera had resigned and General Berenguer had been 
asked to form a new government. Primo de Rivera 
retired to Paris, where he died suddenly on March 16, a 
wearied and disillusioned man. 


The next year and three months were passed under the 
vacillating rule of General Berenguer and his ministers ; 
the date for the proposed general elections and the return 
to parliamentary government was repeatedly postponed, 
and the government was carried on by royal decrees as it 
had been during the Dictatorship. In February a general 
amnesty was declared, and gradually the exiled politicians 
and agitators returned and began to show their influence 
reflected in the condition of the country. Throughout 
that year Spain proceeded to gallop down the hill towards 
the chaos and terrorism from which she had climbed 
laboriously through six years of order and increasing 
prosperity. In July and in August again general strikes 
broke out in Malaga, Seville, and Granada; also in 
Barcelona, Bilbao, Zaragoza, and Madrid. Riots were 
frequent in the universities of Madrid, Barcelona, and 
other cities. Meanwhile the value of the peseta fell—a 
sharp fall usually synchronising with every serious riot or 
strike. 

In November and December came the rebellions of 
Cuatro Vientos and Jaca, the former by the Air Force and 
the latter by units of the army. In the rebellion of Cuatro 
Vientos, the leader, Commandant Franco, escaped to 
Portugal; but the leaders of the Jaca revolt, Captains 
Galan and Garcia Hernandez, who were merely disloyal 
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and mutinous subalterns and the instruments of others, 
were shot. It is difficult to see how their fate could or 
should have been any other, for they had attacked and 
fired on their commander, wounding their general Las 
Heras, who subsequently died of his wounds; but the 
Republic made of them martyrs and national heroes. 
These two rebellions were intended to be part of an 
extensive revolution, which, however, like that of Ciudad 
Real, went off at half-cock. A revolutionary provisional 
government was proclaimed, consisting of Alcala Zamora 
as president with Indalecio Prieto, Alejandro Leroux, 
Manuel Azajfia, Santiago Casares, Albornoz and Largo 
Caballero, which subsequently became the first Socialist 
government of the Republic. Several men were arrested, 
but though at first condemned by the Tribunal, they were 
set free, on March 24, 1931, as were also those condemned 
for their share of the Jaca rebellion. These acts of weak- 
ness disclosed the tottering state of the government, and 
riots took place at Madrid and elsewhere. 

On April 12, the municipal elections, which it had been 
decided should precede the parliamentary elections, took 
place. In Madrid and all the provincial capitals there 
was a landslide, resulting in large Socialist or republican 
victories, though in the country districts the majorities 
were Conservative and monarchical. It can be asserted 
without danger of mistake that all were astounded by the 
result, not least of all the Socialist caucus. Everything 
seemed to fall to pieces like a pack of cards. On April 12 
the King and his family were in their palace, and he was 
apparently firmly established on the throne of Spain ; 
the ministers were transacting business and the functions 
of the State proceeding as usual. Yet on the evening of 
April 13, there were no government and no ministers ; 
the King had fled from Madrid to a Spanish man-of-war 
in Cartagena, which took him to France. The King 
throughout acted with the greatest dignity and courage ; 
he refused to abdicate and consented to depart to avoid 
a civil war and the bloodshed of his people. After an 
anxious night in which their lives were in danger, the 
Queen and her children were obliged to leave the palace 
secretly and drive to the Escorial, where they said a sad 
good-bye to the friends who had accompanied them, and 
then took train to the frontier. 
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There followed the growth of Socialist power to its apex 
in the first Socialist Republican Government; and then 
its gradual discredit and waning influence until it- was 
resoundingly defeated at the polls. Its attempt to seize 
by force the power it was unable to conquer by demo- 
cratic or constitutional (its own idea of constitutional) 
means, by an unholy alliance with all the most extreme 
and subversive elements, such as the F.A.I. or Iberian 
Anarchist Federation, the Sindicato Unico or Anarchist 
Trade Union, and the extreme separatists of Catalonia, 
was beaten. The revolutionary caucus, whose names 
have been given above, and which became the first 
Republican Government, was composed of politicians, 
intellectuals, demagogues, and orators, most of whom had 
been obliged to leave the country during the Dictatorship 
because they were nuisances to the government. All of 
these were either Socialists or Radicals, with the exception 
of that aristocrat gone wrong—Don Miguel Maura. The 
first government was presided over by Manuel Azafia, and 
lasted until October, when Azajia was succeeded by Alcala 
Zamorra. 

It was not until July that the Cortes Constitucionales 
(Parliament to make a constitution) was elected, and it 
was of pronounced Socialist and Left colour. In Decem- 
ber 1931 it drew up and promulgated the new Spanish 
Constitution, under which Niceto Alcala Zamorra became 
President of the Republic, and Manuel Azajia replaced 
him as Prime Minister. Meanwhile, the republican 
government had not waited to put in practice their 
Socialist doctrines, but acting more dictatorially than the 
Dictator they decried had done, they legislated by decree 
on many of the fundamental elements of the Spanish 
national fabric, such as the relations between Church and 
State, the Army, education, and many other matters. 
The Cortes Constitucionales, only elected with the special 
object of making a constitution, continued to function 
and legislate until December 1933, when the Socialist 
Government at last were obliged to follow their own 
constitution and hold the general elections, at which they 
in their turn received a smashing defeat, after which their 
rule was at an end. They had, however, by the means 
they employed, saddled Spain with a complete set of 
legislation of the purest doctrinaire type, which it was 
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the subsequent work of their radical successors to undo or 
modify. Some of the chief directions in which they had 
legislated were : 

(1) The complete secularisation of education, the 
confiscation of all religious and church properties, the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, and the cutting off of the salaries 
of the parish priests. This meant serious offence to the 
Christians of Spain and without providing any substitute 
deprived parents and children for the moment of the only 
good education in the country. These measures, together 
with the burning of churches and convents, while the 
government troops and police stood by, gave the actions 
of the Socialist Government the aspect of a persecution of 
Christianity. 

(2) An agrarian law, based on the Marxian doctrine, 
that the land belongs to the peasant and not to its owner. 
It comprised the confiscation of many estates; not 
because they were maladministered, but because the 
owners had the misfortune to be nobles. What happened 
in practice was that these estates ceased to be worked at 
all, as the peasant had neither the means, ability, nor 
capital with which to work them, and in his anger he often 
killed the cattle and burnt the crops. 

(3) The Statute of Autonomy to Catalonia was the 
price paid by the Socialist government for the support 
of the Catalonian deputies in passing their legislation. 
Owing to the share of the Catalonian government in the 
October 1934 revolution, a great part of the autonomy 
was gradually withdrawn by the governments of 1933-35, 
only to be re-granted with additional features when the 
turn of the wheel brought back the Lefts to power in 
February 1936. 

At last, in June 1933, when they had passed all the 
more important part of the legislation that they desired, 
the Socialist government consented to hold the long- 
promised general elections for the first regular Cortes of 
the Republic. The result was a complete defeat of the 
Socialists, who came back with only 58 seats against the 
120 they had had in the previous Cortes. Out of the 480 
deputies who formed the new Cortes, the grouping was 
approximately 210 Right, 170 Centre, and 100 Left, though 
these groups were subdivided into many separate parties. 
In view of this result the Socialist ministers resigned and a 
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new government under the old Radical, Alejandro Leroux, 
was formed. A professional politician of great experience 
and ability, he was looked upon before the Revolution as 
an extremist agitator, and was one of the members of the 
Revolutionary Committee of 1931. Up to this moment 
he had been on very intimate terms with the Socialists, 
but he now began to separate himself more and more from 
them; he continued to preside over several subsequent 
governments until October 1934. In the Cortes of 
December 1933 the most powerful party was the Ceda 
party (Confederacién Espajiol de Derechas Autonomas), 
a conservative agrarian party of which the leader was a 
young politician, Senor Gil Robles, who continued to be 
a dominating figure in the political arena until the events 
and elections of February 1936 returned the extreme Left 
to power. At the time of the 1933 elections this party 
was monarchist, but whether from change of heart or 
political expediency, became later republican and co- 
| operated with Leroux in giving his radical government 
a@ majority. 

The successive Radical or Radical-cwm-Ceda govern- 
ments proceeded to revise or undo a great part of the 
| Socialist legislation of their predecessors, to the ever- 
growing discontent of the Socialists, who thereupon 
resolved to abandon the constitutional and democratic 
| practices to which they had given lip service, and to 
| capture by force the control of government, of which the 
votes at the polls had deprived them. Led by Manuel 
Azafia, the former premier, they proceeded to ally them- 
selves, first with the ultra-Left party (Esquerra) which was 
in power in the now almost autonomical province of 
Catalonia, and with all the subversive labour and political 
| parties, such as the Anarchist Sindicato Unico and the 
Iberian Anarchist Federation, who already on two 
occasions had attempted revolutions to establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Gun-running with a view 
to arming their followers took place on a large scale, and 
was indulged in by Socialist ex-ministers and deputies, who 
not only bought arms from abroad, but also in various 
tortuous ways obtained them from the arsenals of the 
government. And so the Socialists, together with the 
Esquerra of Catalonia, prepared for the attempted 
revolution of October 1934, which wrecked the chances of 
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a Socialist return to power, temporarily lost Catalonia her 
autonomy, and brought about a civil war in Asturias which 
cost Spain some 2000 lives, much money, and the des- 
truction by the Asturian miners of the public buildings, 
library, and convents of Oviedo, the capital of Asturias. 
Fortunately for the forces of law and order, the army 
was fully prepared, and able to suffocate the revolution 
within a comparatively short time. As a result, martial 
law was declared all over Spain and was only taken off in 
the following April ; numerous arrests were made, among 
them those of the members of the Catalonian government, 
with Companys, the president of Catalonia, Manuel 
Azafia, the ex-premier, and the leaders in Asturias. 
Searches, resulting in the confiscation of stores of arms 
and munitions, were made all over Spain. Among the 
more important caches of arms were those found in the 
Casa del Pueblo, the Socialist headquarters in Madrid. It 
was expected that the revolutionaries would be treated 
with severity and that law and order would be re- | 
established in Spain, but the expectations were falsified, 
to the dissatisfaction of the army, who had cleaned up the 
mess, acting constitutionally under the orders of the | 
Ministry of War. Though a few unfortunate subordinates | 
were shot, the leaders and instigators were imprisoned | 
and their trials allowed to drag on. Some were con- | 
demned to death and the penalty commuted; while | 
Manuel Azana, who was, perhaps, the prime mover, was | 
set free. Public opinion and political expediency would | 
not allow severe punishment so long after the event, and 
the prisoners stayed in gaol until the amnesty of March | 
1936 restored them not only to freedom but to power. 
Attempts, partially successful, were made by Inter- | 
national Socialism to whitewash the Socialist politicians | 
of Spain by alleging that the attempted revolution was 
the result of oppression of the Socialists, and that the 
damage done and deaths caused in Asturias were the work 
of a brutal soldiery. They also stated that the Revolu- | 
tionaries in Asturias and Catalonia were not armed. 
There is no evidence in the Spanish Press or from impartial | 
observers on the spot to support these allegations; in | 
fact, the contrary is the case. However, the attempt to | 
influence opinion was so successful that the Labour Party | 
of Great Britain had the effrontery to send a telegram to 
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Spain, a friendly foreign power, asking for leniency to be 
shown to the revolutionaries, and an incident even more 
amazing—because of its lack of proportion and its self- 
complacence—took place when a self-appointed com- 
mission of enquiry, composed of two British Socialists 
(Miss Ellen Wilkinson and Lord Listowel) and some 
Socialists of other nationalities, arrived in Spain with 
the avowed object of interrogating the deputies in the 
Cortes itself and of conducting a tour of inspection in 
Asturias and Oviedo. The commission were treated with 
traditional Spanish courtesy, though the Press clamoured 
for their expulsion from the country; the President of 
the Chamber, with dignity and politeness, denied that any 
foreigner could have permission to interrogate deputies 
in the precincts of the Cortes. The Prime Minister, 
however, gave them permission to go to Oviedo and see 
for themselves, while the Governor of that place put 
automobiles at their disposal to enable them to do so. 
The crowds of Oviedo were, however, so hostile that the 
Civil Guards had to protect them to save their lives, and 
conduct them out of the town, for which the commission 


must indeed have been grateful. 

The incident is not in itself important, but there was 
so much misrepresentation around it that it is worth while 
to quote the note that Sefior Alba, himself a Radical and 
President of the Chamber, issued to the Press : 


‘Lord Listowel announced to Sefior Alba in the name of 
all of them (the commission) his intention to carry out an 
investigation in Spain on the happenings in Asturias in all 
their phases in view of the contradictory reports which had 
appeared in the foreign Press. The President of the Chamber 
declared to his visitors that neither as president nor as a 
Spanish citizen could he acquiesce in the idea of a collective 
investigation carried out by foreigners. Within the Chamber 
itself all political parties, even the most extreme ones, have 
free exercise of all privileges which the constitution and 
procedure allow them. Anything further would not be 
allowed by any Chamber in the world, and is not allowed by 
the Spanish Chamber. Contradictory reports, such as those 
to which Lord Listowel has called attention, happen daily in 
England between the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ and ‘‘ The Times,” for 
example, and it would not occur there to anyone to admit a 
foreign organisation to examine the problem of India or other 
problems in which British subjects are concerned. The 
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President of the Chamber also recalls bloody political struggles 
which have taken place in Europe during recent months, in 
regard to which neither England nor France had considered 
it necessary to authorise their citizens, either directly or 
indirectly, to make an investigation such as is now being 
attempted in Spain. 

‘ While not failing to show all the courtesy necessary, the 
President of Congress refuses categorically to answer the 
questions put to him by the commission or to allow them to 
make any enquiries from the deputies within the Chamber.’ 


The failure of the October revolution and the subse- 
quent revelations of the gun-running activities of some 
of their leaders, added to the serious accusation of mis- | 
appropriation of public moneys brought against some of | 
the Catalonian ministers, dealt such a blow to the prestige | 
of the Socialist party in Spain that they had to hide their | 
heads for a while. 

Subsequent to the revolution of October 1934, there 
were five successive governments composed of a combina- 
tion of Radicals and parties of the Right under the premier- 
ship of Leroux. They showed an ever-progressive tendency | 
towards the Right, as was proved by Leroux’s last cabinet | 
of May 1935, which contained five Cedistas, five Radicals, 
two Agrarians and one Liberal Democrat—to such an 
extent had the old revolutionary Leroux abandoned his | 
former colleagues and turned to the Right. This period | 
was chiefly marked by the inability of the members of the 
Right to take advantage of the situation, owing in great | 
part to the temporising policy of Gil Robles. Parlia- | 
mentary democratic government again proved itself to 
be unsuitable to Spanish ways, under which political | 
parties owe allegiance not so much to programmes as to | 
individuals who intrigue and manceuvre for power and | 
places, leaving no time for carrying on the legislation and | 
business of the country, which, therefore, is conducted by 
means of governmental decrees. In fact, government in 
Spain under the King, under the Socialists, under the | 
Radicals, and under the Popular Front, has always been | 
in practice partly dictatorial, though theoretically parlia- 
mentary and democratic. Legislation by Parliament | 
alone simply does not work and, under Popular Front, 
government is more autocratic than it was under any of | 
the previous systems. 
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In October 1935 came the ‘ Straperlo’ scandal, which 
shook the Radical party to its foundations and indirectly 
caused the fall of Leroux. ‘Straperlo’ was the name of a 
special form of roulette table, brought to Spain by an 
international financier called Daniel Strauss and for which 
he obtained a special concession, contrary to the legal 
restrictions on gambling, owing to the intervention of 
various influential Radical politicians and officials. In 
the months of November and December there followed 
three inefficient, short, and colourless governments under 
the premiership first of Sefior Chapaprieta and then of 
Sefior Portela Valladares, both of whom called themselves 
Independents. They were miniature Kerenskys and 
completed the picture of Spain as a rudderless ship drifting 
on to the rocks. 

For some considerable time there had been a clamour 
among those of the Left for a dissolution of the Cortes and, 
after much vacillation, the President, Sefior Alcala 
Zamorra, surrendered to their demand. General elections 
were held in February 1936, and one of those surprises 
for which Spanish politics are famous took place and 
power passed back completely into the hands of the Left, 
now united under the name of ‘Frente Popular.’ Thus 
things were back again in the same place and practically 
under the identical men who had fallen from power in 
June 1933 and had attempted the abortive Red Revolution 
of October 1934. The election figures gave 142 deputies 
of the Right, 64 Centre, and 267 Popular Front; but 
these results were modified later by the majority in the 
Cortes annulling the election-papers of some of their 
prominent opponents. The first act of the new Cortes was 
summarily to dismiss the President, on the plea that he 
had no right to dissolve the previous Cortes. This was 
contrary to the Constitution, but legality did not appear 
to concern the majority, who desired vengeance on a former 
leader and colleague who had tolerated the swing to the 
Right in the legislation of the previous two years. 

As in April 1931, the elections were won by the support 
and votes of the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist Federation), 
the workmen’s syndicates U.G.T. and C.N.T., and the 
Communist party. All these groups and Socialists also 
refused to take part in the new government and were 
prepared to continue as the tail that wags the dog. The 
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new government was formed almost completely of Left 
republicans under the premiership of Manuel Azajia, 
only recently acquitted at the trial for complicity in the 
1934 revolution. He was, however, subsequently elected 
President of the Republic, while his place as premier was 
taken by Casares Quiroga. Immediately, by legislation 
in the Cortes and by decrees, the Government put back 
the clock to 1933 and re-established all the confiscatory 
and persecutionary measures against the Church and the 
landowners, which have already been described. Also 
immediately the greater part of Spain was given over to 
the mob violence of the reds, and within three months 
some three hundred churches and numerous public and 
private buildings were burnt or destroyed. Strikes, many 
of them of the Communist ‘stay-in’ type, became 
universal. Perhaps the most serious feature was that the 
police and civil guards, apparently under orders from the 
government, in many cases stood by while the sabotage 
and burning took place and refused to interfere, while the 
government was continuously on the side of strikers and 
to such an extent that strikes were always ‘ settled’ by 
giving all that the strikers demanded. Meanwhile the 
employer was not allowed to close his works, and when 
rising wages, shorter hours, and other demands exhausted 
his resources, he was obliged either to hand over his works 
to the strikers or go to prison, for he was forbidden by law 
to close down. 

In July 1936 the situation was this: Socialists, 
C.N.T., Communists, all had arms and in some cases semi- 
military formations; so also had Falanje Espafiol, or 
Fascists, but the dice were loaded against the latter, for 
the government were against them, and the gaols, emptied 
by the amnesty of the previous March, soon were filled to 
overflowing with members of Falanje. This organisation 
is national and patriotic and its leader (July 1936) was 
the courageous young José Primo de Rivera, son of the 
great dictator, who had been for some months in prison ; 
its ranks were being augmented by seceders from the 
Ceda party, whose hopes in their leader, Gil Robles, were 
frustrated. Victims of shootings and assassinations were 
many on both sides and also among the civil guards, who 
with the army are the great target for the reds, as the only 
visible support of law and order. This culminated on 
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July 15 in the assassination, this time by the government 
shock police, of Sefior Calvo Sotelo, an outstanding 
Conservative parliamentarian of great intelligence and 
integrity, who was arrested at night in his house and 
brutally murdered by the police in the van that took him 
away. He might have been the saviour for whom all 
those who loved Spain were sighing—perhaps that was 
the reason of his removal. It was shortsighted on the 
part of those who instigated the deed. Nothing 
strengthens a cause so much as a first-class martyrdom. 
That the Spanish Government and the Popular Front 
appreciated this was evident from the wholesale arrests 
of members of the Falanje, Traditionalist, and other Right 
parties. 

Throughout the Republican period there seemed to be 
| no directing hand over Spain unless it were a hand directing 
the country through further disorder towards the destruc- 
tion of the edifice of civilisation and society. The work 
of the Comintern and of the Freemasons (Orient and Grand 
Lodge of Spain) was evident throughout the revolution, 
| working by and with the doctrines laid down by Karl 
Marx, which permeated first the professional intellectuals 
and then a section of the proletariat. Who can doubt 
this when they see the symbols of the red flag, the sickle, 
and the hammer, the Internationale and the vocabulary 
| of Red revolution everywhere in Spain? At the core of 
the conflict is the struggle between those who hold the 
| doctrines of Karl Marx and those who hold the doctrines 
| of Christ ; the one based on universal brotherhood and 
| obedience to authority and the other on class-warfare and 
revolution. There can be no reconciliation between these 
two ideologies, either in Spain or elsewhere, and the murder 
of Calvo Sotelo set the light to the civil war between them 
which broke out on July 17 with the revolt of the Spanish 
} army in Morocco. The progress of this war and its result 
should be watched with interest by every citizen of every 
country on account of the deep issues which it must settle 
in that part of Europe—issues which are really at stake in 
all the leading countries of the globe. 

There is also the issue of monarchy versus republic, 
an issue by no means dead. The part played by the King 
before and throughout the period under survey is worthy 
of study by itself. As all know, he was born a king, and 
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thoroughly prepared for his office by the Queen Regent, 
his mother. He is renowned for his great personal courage 
—he carried his life in his hand continually, but yet moved 
freely and often unprotected among the crowds—his 
military knowledge, his sportsmanship, his patriotism and 
statesmanship. As regards the last quality, he is often 
blamed for being too much of a politician. This criticism 
is perhaps true, though it is difficult to see how he could 
have been otherwise in a country where parliamentary | 
government was often at an impasse. When the dictator- 
ship came he accepted it, though it must have been humili- | 
ating to him. He was criticised again and accused of having | 
broken his oath to the Constitution of 1876. It is a debat- 
able point, but the alternative was civil war. Would it | 
have been preferable to plunge his country into such a | 
war on so doubtful an ethical question? He continued | 
with self-effacement to work with the Dictator and was 
apparently satisfied to see his country happy and pros- 
perous until he quarrelled with Primo de Rivera after the 
Sanchez Guerra revolt, as already described. He then 
appeared to show some lack of judgment in his choice of 
men in the very difficult situation that arose, and this fact, 
with what appeared to many as his abandonment of Primo | 
de Rivera, were perhaps the dominant factors in the loss 
of his crown and the sudden and unexpected success of the | 
Republicans. A second time he saved his country from | 
civil war by consenting to leave Spain at once, but he | 
refused to abdicate and maintained for himself and his | 
family his claim to the throne. The Republicans insti- 
tuted a system of persecution against him as they did 
against the nobles, and attempted to confiscate even the | 
private fortune he had invested abroad. They went so 
far as to take and auction his polo ponies and sporting | 
guns. These actions must have wounded him the more 
deeply as he had been highly popular among the people of 
all classes. He has remained quietly in exile without any 
attempt to interfere in the politics of his country. Twice | 
only has he broken silence to address proclamations to his | 
people and to say that he will only return if the bulk of his 

people require him. 
_ Monarchy or republic is still an important question in | 
the hearts of most Spaniards, though it has been kept in 

the background. There are political parties like Reno- 
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vacién Espajiola, the Traditionalists, and Falanje, with 
representation in the Cortes which are professedly 
monarchist ; and others are probably monarchist at heart 
while professing republicanism for expediency. Monarchy 
and Christianity are deeply rooted in the Spanish character 
and the latter usually presupposes the former. The two 
elder sons of Alfonso, whose physical defects militated 
against their succession, have resigned their claims to the 
throne in favour of Prince Juan, until recently an officer 
in the British Navy. On the death of the present Carlist 
Pretender to the Spanish throne, an octogenarian, that 
branch of the family dies out, and the hereditary claim 
devolves on King Alfonso, who will then unite in himself 
all claims to the throne and receive the support of the 
still powerful Traditionalist party. 

The Catalonian question has been a thorn in the flesh 
for all Spanish governments since the time of Felipe V. 
The people and the question bear similarity to the Irish 
and the Irish question in Britain, and has been as badly 
mishandled. The Catalans backed Primo de Rivera 
enthusiastically, but when he suppressed their language 
and their flag, thinking that their use tended to dismember 
Spain, they became his enemies. Always the most 
turbulent, if the most prosperous and industrious part of 
Spain, sabotage and terrorism have constantly raised their 
heads more prominently in Barcelona than elsewhere, and 
that city has always been the headquarters of the powerful 
red trades union the Sindicato Unico, or C.N.T. 

There has always been jealousy and friction between 
Barcelona and Madrid. It was in Barcelona that the 
Republic of April 14, 1931, was first proclaimed by Macia, 
the fanatical supporter of an independent Catalan republic; 
in fact he actually declared himself the first President of 
the Catalan Republic and was with difficulty got to recede 
from that claim by his fellow revolutionaries in Madrid. 
Separatism had always been the goal of a large number 
of Catalans. Originally started in a moderate form by 
powerful Conservative political leaders, the idea had 
swept past them, ceased to be moderate, and become the 
programme of the parties of the Left in the form of an 
independent Republic of Catalonia, who found it an 
efficacious instrument to fan petty nationalism and gain 
the support of the masses. 
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Under the leadership of Macid, the Esquerra, or Left 
party of Catalonia, gained complete control of the govern- 
ment-machine of Catalonia and obtained from the Socialist 
government and parliament of the Spanish Republic a 
statute giving them a very full measure of autonomy in 
return for the support of the Catalan deputies in the Cortes 
of Madrid. When the Socialists fell from power in Madrid, 
as has been described, the Esquerra clung to the control in 
Catalonia, refused to have general elections, and; when 
they feared that their power was tottering, determined to 
co-operate with the fallen Socialists, declare an indepen- 
dent State of Catalonia and keep themselves in power by 
force of arms. Macia was dead, and had been succeeded 
as President of the semi-autonomous State of Catalonia by 
Companys, but even in Macia’s time arms were being 
gradually collected and special forces recruited to further 
the cause of independence, if necessary. These activities 
were redoubled in 1934, and there is no doubt that 
Companys and his colleagues of the Esquerra, when they 
joined in the so-called social revolution of October 1934 
and declared an independent State of Catalonia, antici- 
pated a rising of the masses whom they would arm and 
thus overcome the resistance by the force of numbers and 
arms. 

The result was a fiasco and different from their expecta- 
tions. The Spanish Army, under General Batet, was 
fully prepared and it acted with promptitude and deter- 
mination. Companys and his revolutionary government 
were besieged in the government buildings in Barcelona, 
the masses on whom they had relied fled, throwing away 
their arms, and within seven hours from its declaration 
the infant republic was dead and its parents in gaol. For 
the time being Catalonia lost the greater part of her 
autonomous functions; her parliament was suppressed, 
martial law declared, and many of the functions of govern- 


ment that had been handed over to her were retransferred | 
to Madrid. This caused the greatest disillusionment in | 
Catalonia, when it was seen that the Esquerra,-a political | 
party almost certainly representing only a minority, had | 
played the fool and lost perhaps for ever her coveted | 


autonomy. But the turn of the wheel, which took place 
at the elections of February 1936, unexpectedly released 


q 


Companys and his colleagues from gaol and returned them | 
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to power. Her autonomous functions were returned to 
Catalonia, which had by the end of June 1936 become 
almost completely free from the central government of 
Madrid, under her own parliament and government 
(Generalidad). 

The most surprising feature of it was that, throughout 
the period of rioting and sabotage of February to July 
1936, Catalonia was less disturbed than the rest of Spain 
and no churches were sacked or burnt in her territory. 
She was, however, equally with the rest of Spain the victim 
of strikes and economic distress. But such an exceptional 
situation could not be expected to last and, with the advent 
of the civil war on July 17, Catalonia reverted to type and 
the excesses and crimes committed in Barcelona bade 
fair to surpass those of the rest of Spain. 


ARTHUR F.. LOVEDAY. 


Note.—This article merely brings events up to the point of 
the outbreak of the civil war, the decision of which is still in 
the balance ; but it will perhaps help to illustrate the true 
influences at the back of the struggle and to counteract in 
part the confusion caused by the inaccurate labelling of one 
side as ‘ Fascists’ and the other as ‘ Loyalists,’ and by the 
unjust accusation that both parties are equally guilty of the 
excesses that have taken place. During the civil war that 
might be so, but the most cursory examination will show that 
atrocities and excesses were being committed daily by sup- 
porters of the Left alone for a period of five months before the 
war began. 

The most notable political features since this article was 
written have been the gradual passing of the power of the 
Government into the hands of the self-elected committees of 
the workmen’s syndicates and of the Iberian Anarchist 
Federation ; the disappearance of the Cortes from the scene, 
or rather its failure to function; the substitution of Casares 
Quiroga by Sefior Giral as Prime Minister and the replacement 
of the latter by Sefior Largo Caballero, the most extreme 
revolutionary among the politicians and the protagonist of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, who has been called the 
future Stalin of Spain.—A. F. L. 
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Art. 2—CULBIN: THE BURIED BARONY. 


Is it possible to wrest a dividend from a desert ? To this 
question the answer well may be in the affirmative, when 
we consider the attempts that in recent years have been 
made to reclaim the vast and fertile tracts now buried 
beneath the great sand-hills known as the Culbin Sands, 
and to retrieve something at least of the fortunes of the 
Buried Barony. Here, indeed, is a Scottish desert that 
may yet rejoice and blossom like the rose. 

The Culbin Sands are situated in the Parish of Dyke, 
in the County of Moray. On the north and west they 
are bounded by the sandy shores of the Moray Firth. 
On the east they border that flat, spacious basin of tide- 
swept sand known as Findhorn Bay, through which the 
river of the same name, rising among the mountain 
fastnesses of Inverness-shire, many miles to the south- 
ward, flows by diverse and ever-changing channels to 
meet the sea. On the south they march with the historic 
Laich-lands of Moray—the name applied in olden times, 
and even at the present day, to the extensive farm-lands, 
which are reputed to be among the most-fertile in the 
British Isles. In fact, Culbin itself once constituted the 
most productive part of the Laich. Culbin is the only 
region in Britain where it may be said that sand-dunes 
and shifting sand-hills occupy an area sufficient to create 
the impression that they comprise an arid, lifeless desert. 

The tragedy of Culbin might be compared with the 
fate that overtook ash-smothered Pompeii. It is a 
tragedy of which at least something is known to every one 
interested in Scotland. Literally, in a night a smiling 
estate, supporting a flourishing and industrious com- 
munity, was overwhelmed by a great storm of sea-sand 
driven before an unrelenting gale from the west. Historic 
records show, of course, that the whole of the low country 
of Moray was deluged by the sea during the eleventh 
century, and that, early in the twelfth, successive sand- 
storms already were beginning to make serious encroach- 
ments on the prosperous Barony of Culbin. But it was 
not until the autumn of 1694 that the final catastrophe 
engulfed Culbin, rendering it not merely one of the most 
barren regions of Scotland, but one of Scotland’s most 
eerie phenomena. According to tradition still current in 
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Moray, the great sand-storm of that autumn broke so 
unexpectedly that harvesters were obliged to abandon their 
scythes in the corn-fields, and ploughmen, leaving their 
shares in the furrows, scarcely had time to unyoke 
their horses. As the dwellers on Culbin sought refuge 
from this catastrophe, their homes and farm-lands were 
being smothered in waves of sand before their very eyes. 
It is true that a lull in the storm engendered the hope 
that the calamity visiting the Barony was of a temporary 
nature, and that the damage done alike to field and 
orchard, farm and dwelling-place, was not irreparable. 
But, when the gales resumed with their. previous fury and 
the delta of the Findhorn itself became choked by drifting 
mountains of sand, this hope was abandoned forever. 

The inhabitants were distressed and mystified. They 
sought to explain the calamity as a curse that had come 
upon them from heaven. Some believed it to be a judg- 
ment upon them for having harboured smugglers and 
smugglers’ wares among the sand-dunes by the coast, 
which, up till that time at any rate, had shown no indica- 
tion of ever having been likely to engulf them : some put 
the blame on the Baron of Culbin for the scant respect in 
which he held the Fourth Commandment: some were 
of opinion that the Baron’s card-playing with the Devil 
himself was the cause of their doom. To-day Culbin 
lies beneath the desert; and the immediate activities 
of man are more concerned with fixing the sands and 
preventing further drifting than with restoring to the 
Buried Barony its pristine glories. 

Whence came all this sand? The answer is to be 
found in the fact that, through natural causes and to an 
exceptional degree, considerable stretches of the shore 
of the Moray Firth in this locality have been favourable 
to the accumulation of sand and to the formation of 
giant sand-hills. To begin with, the Findhorn for cen- 
turies has been carrying down great quantities of sand 
and depositing them all along this coast-line, particularly 
at the various points where, at different periods in its 
history, it has entered the sea. Historical records as 
well as geological research show that the Findhorn’s 
course near its mouth has been as wayward as that of its 
neighbour, the destructive and erratic Spey. Since the 
currents along the impinging shores of the Moray Firth 
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run from east to west, sand-dunes and sand-hills and 
great bars of sand have tended to accumulate to the west 
of the Findhorn and of Findhorn Bay. Sand-hills of 
considerable dimensions are still to be found as far west 
as Maviston; and the long bar lying offshore in this 
region, and stretching visibly for a distance of at least 
four miles, would seem to indicate that the sand-dunes 
of Maviston are small to-day in comparison with what 
they were about the time that the Barony of Culbin was 
overwhelmed. 

In order to obtain some conception of the magnitude 
of the blinding calamity that devastated this countryside, 
let us look at the estate of Culbin in its heyday—that is to 
say, about 250 years ago. At that time its area was 
estimated roughly at 3,500 acres. It was regarded as 
one of the most productive estates not merely in Moray 
but in Scotland. It embraced sixteen fair-sized farms, 
including the home-farm, which for generations was 
occupied by the ancient family of Kinnaird. Each 
tenant-farmer paid to the Baron a yearly rent in money 
of two hundred pounds Scots, together with forty bolls of 
wheat, bere, oats, and oatmeal in kind. Besides these 
well-favoured farms, there were innumerable crofts, 
tenanted by families deriving a goodly proportion of 
their livelihood by fishing the Findhorn and the more 
remunerative grounds of the Moray Firth. So fertile 
was the soil, owing to the rich alluvial deposits brought 
down by the floods of the Findhorn throughout the 
centuries, and so mild and equable the climate that, 
when the crops of other regions were ruined either by 
prolonged drought or by untimely frosts, the lands of 
the Barony of Culbin were yielding a bountiful harvest, 
and its orchards more fruit than the inhabitants could 
consume. In addition to this, the estate possessed 
salmon-fishings of a most lucrative nature. 

In 1694, the year of Culbin’s burial, the rental of the 
estate was 2,720 pounds Scots, 640 bolls of wheat, 640 
bolls of bere, 640 bolls of oats, and 640 bolls of oatmeal. 
When the value of the salmon-fishings was added to this, 
the total rental reached a value in the neighbourhood of 
6,000/. sterling. Small wonder, then, that in olden times 
the Barony of Culbin was known throughout the land 
as the ‘Girnel’ or Granary of Moray! In those days 
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the Province of Moray comprised the Counties of Elgin 
and Nairn, a portion of the County of Banff, and the 
greater part of what is now known as Inverness-shire. 
In due keeping with the income of the Barony was the 
mansion of Culbin, a large, square building of dressed 
stone, situated in the centre of the demesne amid lawns 
and gardens and orchards, and once the residence of the 
Kinnairds, who became the Lairds of Culbin about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. No longer is the name 
of Kinnaird to be found among the county families of 
Moray. With the ruin of their heritage toward the close 
of the seventeenth century, they disappear completely 
from local history. 

That Culbin supported a fair population is proved by 
documents contemporaneous with its prosperity. We 
know for certain that the Barony had its own place of 
worship, which was located on its borders. To this day 
the site, beneath which it is believed to lie, is known as the 
Chapel Hill. Furthermore, in right of its barony, the 
lands of Culbin were empowered to carry a dovecot, 
that stood on a knoll hard by the mansion-house. In 
short, to quote Sheriff Rampini (1897), ‘ Nothing that 
could conduce to the comfort and convenience of the 
lairds of ‘‘ Coubine’’’ was wanting.’ For the Kinnairds, 
however, the destruction of their lands in 1694 spelt 
complete ruin. Threatened incursions by sand had given 
them cause for alarm a few years earlier; and they had 
not forgotten altogether the serious inroads made in 
1676. With their lives, but with their livelihood gone, 
the young laird, Alexander Kinnaird, with his wife and 
children, escaped the sand-drifts. 

On July 17, 1695, almost a year after this astonishing 
superinduction of sand had desolated his fertile and 
populous Barony, and rendered it a sterile waste, we find 
the said Alexander Kinnaird petitioning Parliament to 
exempt him from paying cess on the pretext ‘ that the 
best two parts of his estate of Culbin, by an unavoidable 
fatality, was quite ruined and destroyed. . . .’ Kinnaird 
was granted the relief he asked ; and, as an expression of 
sympathy for him, Parliament proceeded to pass the 
Act still on the Statute-Book, prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, the pulling of bent, broom, or juniper bushes 
on the sand-hills and by the coast at Culbin and elsewhere, 
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believing that the reckless pulling of such had contributed 
largely to the facility with which the wind-borne sands 
from the adjoining sand-dunes of Culbin had drifted in 
great banks to overwhelm this ancient Barony. In the 
following year (1698) he disposed of a portion of his 
estates to a certain Alexander Duff of Drummuir, ‘ with 
my goodwill and blessing.’ A few months later both he 
and his wife were dead. 

Though the old coast-line of the Moray Firth had 
been breaking up gradually and the sand-hills in the 
Maviston area, some three or four miles to the west, 
had been encroaching slowly but surely on the Culbin 
lands and hereditaments for several years, the final 
catastrophe came suddenly and without warning, forever 
concealing them from sight and leaving the inhabitants 
no means of ascertaining even approximately where their 
buried homesteads lay. It is said that a man ploughing 
had to desert his plough in the middle of the furrow. 
A native in process of reaping a field of late barley had to 
abandon his efforts. In an hour or two plough and barley 
lay beneath several tons of sand. With the force of a 
mighty river, the sand-drift advanced steadily and irre- 
sistibly, ruthlessly encompassing field after field. Every 
object that obstructed its progress became the nucleus 
of a sand-dune. Trees veritably became the nuclei of 
sand-hills. Violent blasts of wind bore the sand amid 
the dwellings of the people, respecting neither the cot of 
the cottar nor the mansion of the laird. 

Not a trace of their homes was to be found. A desert 
of sand-hills, dunes, and sand-banks now covered the 
orchards and fertile farm-lands of Culbin. A great and 
prosperous demesne lay buried irretrievably. Several 
of the tenants on the estate are said to have lingered in 
their old abodes, never quite relinquishing the hope that 
the winds would abate and the progress of the sands be 
arrested. In their endeavour to remain, they strove 
incessantly to keep their doorways clear of sand-drifts. 
But eventually the accumulation became too great for 
them. Even their recourse to breaking through the 
back walls of their houses gave them but temporary 
respite, since the sand was soon overtopping the very 
roofs and chimneys, and swirling perilously around them 
with every wind that blew. 
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For all this, traces of the Barony of Culbin have 
appeared and again disappeared from time to time. 
Somewhere about the year 1800, another furious drifting 
of sand, lasting for several successive days, completely 
altered the altitudes and contours of the sand-hills and 
laid bare much of the mansion-house, which had remained. 
concealed in the heart of one of the larger sand-hills 
for well over a century. One of the chimney-tops of the 
mansion-house was seen rising above the sand at a later 
date. And local tradition has it that, when a cottar 
living in the vicinity scrambled up the sand-hill and 
shouted down the open chimney, he fied in terror when 
a ghostly voice answered from within! This chimney- 
top remained visible for some days; and it is said that 
many people travelled expressly to Culbin in order to 
see it. But one night the sand began to drift again before 
a westerly wind; and by the moiuing the chimney-top 
had vanished completely. Towaid the close of last 
century there was living in the locality a native who 
remembered having seen the walls and some other parts 
of a house that the wind had uncovered some forty years 
earlier. Not since then has a vestige of the old houses of 
Culbin made its appearance; while the sand-hills and 
dunes have moved and altered their configuration so 
much that to-day the site even of the mansion-house is 
purely a matter of conjecture. 

Traces of the orchards have been exposed at various 
times, however. Many years after the Barony had been 
overwhelmed, the branches of a cherry-tree, in full blossom, 
were seen protruding from the flank of the great sand-hill 
under which the gardens and orchards were supposed to 
lie. Furthermore, an old man, who died about fifty 
years ago at the age of eighty, was wont to relate that, in 
his youth, he had seen the branch of an apple-tree pro- 
jecting from a sand-dune. As long as the branch lay 
exposed to view, he inspected it from time to time. In 
meet season it budded and blossomed ; and in the autumn 
it bore a quantity of fruit that the old man actually had 
the pleasure of picking. 

When strong winds blow upon Culbin, the sands shift 
with amazing rapidity, often altering the entire con- 
figuration of the scene in less than an hour. Many of the 
mounds, measuring as much as 130 feet in height, with a 
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base roughly 500 yards in length and over 200 yards in 
breadth, have disappeared in a night, while simultaneously 
sand-dunes and sand-hills elsewhere upon this desert 
have increased correspondingly. Scarcely ever are the 
sands of Culbin at rest. The winds of the Moray Firth 
beat across them continually. Where the sand is not 
fixed with bent or with fir plantations, there is little bield 
of any kind in time of storm. One of the many stories 
recounted in the north of Scotland, illustrating the rapidity 
with which a westerly gale can alter the face of Culbin, is 
associated with the days when there was a considerable 
traffic in smuggled goods among the fishing communities 
of the Moray Firth. One night, when smuggling was at 
its zenith in Scotland, a foreign vessel, laden with a cargo 
of contraband, came ashore off the Culbin coast. As 
circumstances of a temporary nature precluded the owners 
from transferring the cargo to those for whom it was 
designed, it was resolved to stow it away somewhere among 
the sands until morning. The crew mustered all its 
resources, therefore, and the cargo was duly concealed at 
the base of one of the sand-hills. However, during the 
small hours a violent westerly gale sprang up, with the 
result that, when the smugglers sought their cache on the 
following morning, they could not locate even the sand- 
hill, so completely altered was the landscape! News 
that the cargo had been lost soon spread among those 
who had an interest in it; and all manner of search- 
parties were organised, equipped with carts, spades, 
shovels, and with long sticks for the probing of the sands. 
The whole of the following night was spent in feverish | 
search. Deep trenches even were cast in the flanks of the | 
sand-hills. But, although the moon shone brightly, thus 
rendering operations as easy as could have been expected 
in the circumstances, all efforts to recover the lost treasure 
were unavailing. 

According to another story, the Laird of Culbin, | 
reputed to have been incurably addicted to card-playing, | 
spent the eve of the tragedy in a prolonged game with | 
one of his neighbouring tenants. Though, as time wore | 
on, the tenant repeatedly expressed the desire to be | 
permitted to go that he might attend to his cattle, the | 
Laird always managed to persuade him to stay on a little | 
longer. They were both enjoying the game; and, as the | 
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Laird put it, there seemed no immediate necessity for 
interrupting it merely because a gale was blowing outside. 
Gales were no new experience to the dwellers on Culbin. 
When, at length, the Laird went to the door to ascertain 
why daylight was so long in making its appearance, he 
discovered that his mansion had been buried in sand 
overnight. Local tradition asserts that the ‘ neighbour ’ 
was obliged to make his exit by the chimney, and that, in 
so doing, the Laird, who meanwhile had lost heavily 
at the card-playing, found him to have been the Great 
Mischief, the Devil himself, since he had cloven hoofs and 
a tail ! 

More than a century passed after the final overthrow 
of Culbin in 1694 before any attempt was made at recla- 
mation. But from 1839, when Grant of Kincorth started 
planting on the landward side of the area, in order to 
arrest the movements of a number of menacing sand- 
hills, until the present day, several successful efforts have 
been made. To some considerable extent stretches of 
sand have been fixed by broom, by bent, or marram grass, 
and by other plants usually found under such conditions. 
The stout root-stock of bent, sending its ramifications 
through the sand, together with its long, coarse blades, 
has done much to bind the sand-dunes that otherwise 
would have shifted. Although innumerable sand-hills 
and sand-dunes at Culbin still remain unclaimed and 
are utterly devoid of vegetation of any sort, here and 
there throughout this desert may be found tussocks of 
bent, which have been implanted for the fixation of the 
sand. 

The success that attended the efforts of Grant of 
Kincorth soon encouraged other proprietors to begin 
planting, though of necessity their activities were con- 
fined to the merest fraction of the area overblown. In 
course of time a fair stretch of the flatter area of Culbin 
became fixed by the planting of trees. This stretch came 
to be known as Low Wood. Toward the end of the Great 
War the late Mr Chadwick of Binsness created on the 
east of Culbin a number of Corsican pine plantations. 
The estate of Binsness lies between Culbin and Findhorn 
Bay. It is certain that, had Low Wood not been re- 
planted after the extensive timber fellings toward the 
close of the War, subsequent sand blows would have 
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devastated the lands already reclaimed in the vicinity by 
private owners. 

In 1921 the Forestry Commission began to acquire 
land at Culbin, where it now owns approximately 5,500 
acres, consisting of sand-dunes partially fixed, of many of 
the moving sand-hills, and of the felled and re-planted 
woodland known as Low Wood. The Commission began 
to plant in 1922; and up to the time of writing about 
4,000 acres have been planted—roughly five square miles. 
The first plantations were confined chiefly to the areas 
of felled woodland, where already the sand was fairly 
well fixed, and was covered with large quantities of heath 
and heather. Here the tree used mostly was the native 
Scots pine. In the main these plantations are in a 
flourishing condition, many of the oldest trees, planted 
just fourteen years ago, having attained a height of 
seventeen feet. 

Dotted about the Culbin desert are several small 
‘ winter ’ lochs, so-called because they are dry during the 
greater part of the year and are filled with brackish water 
after heavy rains in time of winter and spring. The 
draining of many of these loch sites presented difficulties 
of a peculiar nature. Here a species of Western American 
pine, known as the Lodgepole Pine, has been used. This 
pine was given its name by the Red Indians since they 
found its straightness an advantage in the supporting of 
their wigwams. Many of the Lodgepole Pines planted in 
1922, where the sand already was covered with heather, 
are now more than twenty feet in height. In addition 
to the ‘winter’ lochs already referred to, the Culbin 
contains one fairly large sheet of water all the year round. 
This sheet is known as the Buckie Loch. It is situated 
on the flatter stretch of sand lying between the sand-hills 
and the shallow-shelving shore of the Moray Firth. 

The afforestation of dunes and of hills composed 
entirely of moving sand is no mean undertaking. There 
is no point in planting trees where the sand is in active 
movement, and where even a wind of short duration may 
alter the entire configuration of the land, since such trees 
are either overblown with sand or have their roots exposed. 
A violent gale in such conditions readily uproots young 
trees, or carries away the ground in which they are planted. 
The fixing of the sand, therefore, is the first necessity. 
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As a rule, this is achieved by the planting of bent or 
marram grass. Tufts of bent, consisting of leaves and 
of part of the root-stock, are pulled up; and these are 
then dibbled into the sand at a spacing of twelve inches 
or less. As the root-stock grows and ramifies, it binds 
the sand, while the leaves or blades tend to shelter the 
sand from the winds. Where the wind has scooped out 
large circular holes or pockets in the sand, difficulty is 
experienced in fixing the sand with bent. Such pockets, 
therefore, are thatched with branches of birch or broom. 
A certain amount of broom grows naturally on parts of 
the Culbin Sands. Birch is to be found upon the sites 
of the old lochs which are now dry, and which lie mostly 
among the pine plantations. Once the sand has been 
fixed satisfactorily, small trees, which are two or three 
years old and have been transplanted once or twice in the 
nursery, are planted out in the sand at intervals of four to 
five feet. 

The task of reclamation, begun on the areas where the 
sand was more fixed, is gradually being extended east- 
ward to the region where lie the sand-hills, which, on 
account of their size, present the greatest problem, and 
will demand every ounce of patience, energy, and resource- 
fulness if they too must be reclaimed from the desert. 
And, not only do several hundreds of acres remain un- 
touched as yet, but eternal vigilance is necessary on the 
part of the Forestry authorities to conserve such areas 
as have been regained. Once the sand breaks loose, it 
advances rapidly, and may threaten to encompass a 
flourishing plantation. Corsican pines planted by a 
private owner on the Binsness estate, at about 1900, are 
now in process of being buried in moving sand. In 
some cases, where these trees have attained a height of 
35 feet, no more than a foot or two now protrude above 
the sand-drifts. Thus it is important, where planting and 
thatching operations are in progress, that the sand should 
not be disturbed unnecessarily. And this explains why 
the Forestry Commission has felt obliged to limit the 
access of the public to the Culbin Sands. 


I write of Culbin as one having some personal know- 
ledge of it. I have visited it on several occasions when 
residing in the neighbourhood of Forres. Perhaps the 
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easiest approach to this Buried Barony is by sea from 
Findhorn, that picturesque fishing-village of narrow, 
winding streets and thatched cottages, situated on the 
opposite side of Findhorn Bay and near to its narrow 
entrance. Findhorn was the thriving port of Forres 
before the sands silted up its bay and harbour. That 
Culbin was a settled community from quite early times is 
proved by the archeological discoveries made there. 
Fragments of pottery, flint implements, pieces of iron 
and brass, ornaments of bronze, the stone-whorls of the 
old-fashioned distaff, and coins dating as far back as 
Roman times, have been found among those eerie wastes. 
On one occasion I picked up a number of flint arrow- 
heads and celts where the sand, in being blown away, had 
exposed either shingly patches of old sea-beaches or a 
tract of what must once have formed part of the fertile 
farm-lands. Tracts once cultivated and showing regular 
furrows are often blown clear of sand; but these are 
never visible for long. In the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, at Edinburgh, are exhibited 
hundreds of fine specimens of flint arrow-heads found 
upon such tracts at Culbin, together with some brooches 
of the Bronze and other Ages, jet beads, ancient fish hooks, 
and ancient pins. On the whole, however, the relics 
found on the old, fertile lands belong to a period too 
recent to be of much interest to the professional anti- 
quarian. 

My most recent visit to the Culbin Sands was made 
on a mild autumn day a year or two ago when, at the 
outset of my wanderings, the sun poured down so violently 
upon this desert as to make the heat oppressive. I shall 
always remember the sudden panic that on this occasion 
took hold of me when, at nightfall, I lost my way by the 
edge of one of its ‘ winter’ lochs, deep in the heart of a 
Corsican pine plantation. When, suddenly, the wind 
rose, and the sand began to beat overhead in actual 
clouds, I thought my last moments had arrived. I was 
seized with something of the dread of being buried alive 
that sometimes took possession of me as great shells 
burst near me on the bloody plains of Flanders. Even 
when I succeeded in emerging, fear that I might perish 
was still with me. I found myself alone and in the midst 
of unutterable desolation and sterility. I could hear 
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nothing but the hissing of drifting sand; see nothing but 
sand-hills and sand-dunes all moving ominously around 
me; feel nothing but the blighting sting of the sand- 
storm upon my face and hands. I now was able to 
picture from first-hand experience the catastrophe that 
in the autumn of 1694 had overthrown the Barony of 
Culbin, and ruined the hapless Kinnairds. 

When at length I succeeded in penetrating as far 
inland as Kincorth, I paused and uttered a sigh of great 
relief for my deliverance. By this time every pocket of 
my clothing was full of sand, and my watch had stopped. 
An hour or two later, when removing a spool from my 
camera by the fireside of a friend in Forres, I discovered 
that both the inside of the lens and the inner walls of the 
bellows were covered with a thin film of very fine sand. 
Some time afterwards I handed my watch to a watch- 
maker in Glasgow, who took great pride in good workman- 
ship. When I called for my watch a few days later, the 
watch-maker rebuked me for my having subjected the 
watch to what he considered had been outrageous abuse. 
He had spent a number of tedious hours, he said, in 
removing sand from its works. Thereupon I explained 
to him that it might be considerably advantageous to his 
bank-balance if he could induce his watch-owning clientele 
to spend a day at Culbin when the sands were moving ! 

The Culbin Sands, for all their melancholy, always 
have exercised a weird influence over me. But who 
would venture to say that this desert may not yet prove 
a lucrative concern, and pay a dividend ? Nowadays it 
is risky to prophesy even on a matter of deserts! The 
Forestry Commission is obliged not only to carry through 
its schemes for the afforestation of Culbin, but also to 
create smallholdings for forestry workers. Already eight 
such holdings have been established on the more fertile 
lands to the south of the sands. If the efforts of the 
Commission continue to be crowned with the measure of 
success they already have achieved, this desert one day 
may rejoice and blossom as the rose, and the Buried 
Barony once more yield its increase. 


ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 
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Art. 3—FRANCE IN THE SPANISH TROUBLE. 


WHEN in July last General Franco raised the standard of 
rebellion in Spanish Morocco against the legally con- 
stituted Government of Spain, there were very few men 
in France probably—even among those whose business 
it is to keep their finger on the pulse of Europe—who 
understood the significance of the event and the range of 
consequences it involved. That is because every one is 
inclined in these days of furious living—when events 
crowd upon each other with a rapidity unequalled save 
in a very few critical stages of history—to overlook the 
unbroken continuity of historical development. 

There are certain laws of national policy which survive 
all changes of régime. Whether it be under the almost 
Republican Monarchy of the early days, or under the 
effete parliamentary system of the Giolittis and Sonninos, 
or under the impetuous personal rule of the dictator, 
Mussolini, Italy has always had her eyes centred upon 
that great sea, which in her heart of hearts she regards 
as an Italian lake. Hence her pertinacious intrigues in 
Albania, in Jugoslavia ; hence her oft-repeated attempts 
to secure a foothold (nay, even to found 2n empire) in 
North Africa. Algeria was intangible, being almost a 
part of France. In Tunis, Italian aspirations had been 
forestalled by the French, and yet she has never abandoned 
the elusive hope that the time will come when the Italian 
tricolour will fly over a Tunis which has been settled 
largely by Italians. Nevertheless, Italy knows full well 
that this prize can only be obtained by war—a war she 
has not been prepared hitherto to face. The British 
naval stations in the Mediterranean have been ever a 
thorn in Italy’s side, even in the days when Anglo-Italian 
friendship was genuine and cordial. Italian intrigues in 
Malta are nothing new, although they have invariably 
been futile. At the cost of Turkey and later of Greece, 
Italy, however, did succeed in laying hands upon a number 
of islands in the Eastern Mediterranean, which were | 
intended to offset the British stations. At one time Italy 
had, or fancied that she had, a stake in Morocco. It was 
the mere shadow of a stake and she exchanged it for the | 
permission accorded by France and Great Britain to drive | 
the Turks out of Tripoli. It was an unsatisfactory con- | 
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quest; a thin strip of coastland and an enormous hinter- 
land of barren sands. Still it was a conquest in the 
preordained direction. It was a step further towards 
that Italian penetration of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
which with Mussolini’s proud boast of possessing 8,000,000 
men in arms is still the coveted dream of his reign, and 
which is, and must remain, the lodestar of Italian policy. 

If one considers the problem from the Italian angle, it 
is evident that throughout this process, Italy has always 
been confronted with two obstacles: first, France, and 
secondly, and in a minor degree, Great Britain. So long 
as Italy was a kind of Cinderella among European powers, 
she was content to work quietly, unobtrusively, in the 
shadow of these two elder sisters and to appear satisfied 
with what they allowed her to obtain. But as she grew 
conscious of her imperial past and of her imperial future, 
she was fated to come more and more into conflict with 
these two dominant Mediterranean powers. In any case, 
nothing that affects the Mediterranean can leave Rome 
indifferent or inactive. The great land-locked sea holds 
on its shore another power: Spain. The fate of Spain 
must, therefore, concern Italy. When Primo de Rivera 
set up in Madrid a pale copy of the Fascist system created 
in Italy, Mussolini had every reason to believe that the 
Spanish side of the problem was within sight of a settle- 
ment favourable to his ends. A formal treaty of amity 
was signed between the two dictators. The treaty, as 
published, seemed innocuous; but it contained secret 
clauses. Spain undertook to act as a sort of watch-dog 
for Italy in the Western Mediterranean. She undertook 
further, to place, in case of war, her strongly fortified 
naval base of Port Mahon on Minorca at the disposal of 
the Italian fleet. The collapse of the Primo de Rivera 
régime was a cruel blow to Italy. The revolution which 
ended the Monarchy and inaugurated a republican rule 
was an even worse blow, for it seemed to seal the doom of 
Italian hopes in that quarter. A Spanish Republic must 
necessarily be attracted more by Republican France and 
Democratic England than by Expansionist Italy. But 
there was just the possibility that the excesses which had 
marked the revolution might lead to a reaction. This, of 
course, happened. The Right assumed power. The 
outward Republican shell remained, but the kernel was 
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that of the conservative, unprogressive, clerical Spain of 
olden times. 

This state of affairs had an abrupt and unexpected 
termination by the electoral victory of the ‘ Frente 
Popular.’ The equally decisive triumph of the ‘ Front 
Populaire ’ in France, a short while later, enhanced for 
Mussolini the sinister significance of the success of the 
Spanish Left. There was but one thing to hope for, and 
that was a counter-revolution which would, once and for 
all, sweep away this Spanish Republic and install a Fascist 
Government ready to co-operate with Fascist Italy. The 
support afforded by Italy to the Franco rebellion was 
therefore no mere incident, no passing whim; it was 
inevitable, since it was part and parcel of the imperative 
policy of Italy. 

The case of Germany was very similar. Germany’s 
interest was two-fold: colonial expansion in a region of 
capital strategic importance and a military advantage in 
case of war with France. Neither interest was new. 
When, after settling the German problem in 1866, Bis- 
marck decided that the next stage in his policy must 
entail war with France, he set to work to attempt to raise 
an ally who would worry France in the rear. The attempt 
to install a Prussian prince on the throne of Spain was 
foiled ; its failure entailed the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71. As it happened, Bismarck had under-estimated 
his military strength. Germany was able to beat France 
without the help of Spain. In 1914, Germany sought 
desperately to secure Spanish assistance ; without success, 
for King Alfonso’s spontaneous and solemn undertaking 
to France to observe neutrality, enabled the French 
General Staff to leave the Pyrénées undefended through- 
out the war. As it was, however, the help afforded 
German submarines by the pro-German elements on the 
Spanish coast proved exceedingly awkward for the Allies. 
It gave an indication of what an openly hostile Spain 
would have meant. 

Germany is ruled to-day by a man who committed the 
imprudence of setting down in black and white and 
publishing for the whole world to read, his conception of 
foreign policy and his intentions regarding expansion. 
Nothing that he has attempted or achieved so far, has 
weakened in any way the declarations in ‘ Mein Kampf.’ 
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On the contrary, every single act of his foreign policy is 
in complete accord with them. Now the aim which 
Adolf Hitler propounded in ‘Mein Kampf’ was the 
destruction of France. He writes that bluntly, repeatedly, 
unequivocally. 

To-day he proclaims that his sole aim is to tilt at the 
windmills of Bolshevism ; his sole enemy is Soviet Russia ; 
he offers France his amity, provided that he be given a 
free hand against Moscow. The key to this move is also 
contained in ‘Mein Kampf,’ where he lays down with 
almost axiomatic force, that Germany must secure the 
neutrality, if not the friendship, of Great Britain, in order 
to be able to achieve France’s destruction. Herr Hitler 
has learned something from the lesson of 1914. He knows 
that Great Britain will not, cannot in her own interest, 
sanction a wanton aggression upon France. But he knows 
also—possibly he exaggerates to himself—the profound 
distrust entertained in England towards Soviet Russia 
and the instinctive hatred felt there towards Communism. 
He, therefore, reasons, or rather feels, since he is a man of 
intuition more than of logic, that if he can make Red 
Russia the butt of his anger, and, counting upon the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, drag in the real aim, namely, the 
French war, as a side issue of the battle against Bolshevism, 
he stands a reasonable chance of securing British 
neutrality. 

The logical conclusion is, however, that he intends, or 
at least foresees as inevitable, a war against France. 
And in that situation (just as Bismarck did before 1870) 
he sees the vital advantage of winning over Spain as a 
potential ally. For him, as for Mussolini, the best hope 
was a counter-revolution in Spain that would crush the 
pro-French ‘ Frente Popular’ and install a militarist, 
authoritarian régime hostile to the French Republic. 
For that reason, the late General Sanjurjo was invited to 
Berlin in March 1936, and there concluded the secret 
convention between the rebels and Germany. For the 
same reason Herr Schleier, the friend and agent of Herr 
Alfred Rosenberg, went to Spain at the beginning of 
June 1936 to confer with the leaders of the impending 
revolt. For the same reason payment for German goods 
exported to Spain during the past few months was 
made to the banker, Signor Julian March, as Germany’s 
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contribution to the war-chest of the insurgents. These 
German motives were in the first place of a military nature. 
They were exposed with great candour lately by a leading 
French general in a Paris newspaper. A hostile Spain in 
case of war, he stated, would mean that at least four army 
corps would need to be subtracted from the Western 
Front to guard the Pyrénées. It would mean further that 
the vital communications between France and her great 
African empire (which in case of war acts as a gigantic 
reservoir of man-power and supplies of all kinds) would 
be endangered. It means further that using Spanish 
Morocco, Ifni, and the other coast settlements as a basis, 
the Spaniards would be enabled to fan the flames of Arab 
and negro rebellion against France, throughout North and 
West Africa. It means also that German submarines 
and commerce-destroying cruisers would find on both 
main sea approaches to France, fortified bases of refuge 
and supply. There were other reasons of an expansionist 
order for the German attitude, and again they were not 
new but go back into history. There is no need to recall 
in any detail the well-known attempts of Wilhelminian 
Germany to secure a foothold in Morocco. The efforts 
of such German firms as Mannesmann Brothers, and 
Krupp; the Kaiser’s theatrical visit to Tangiers; the 
*‘ coup ’ of the cruiser ‘ Panther ’ at Agadir ; the conference 
of Algeciras—such are the headlines of some of the 
chapters in a story that in 1911 brought Europe within 
an inch of war. The Moroccan concessions that Sanjurjo 
promised Herr Hitler are the logical continuation of 
Germany’s historic policy. 

If we have dwelt at length upon these considerations, 
it is because they were of essential importance in deter- 
mining the policy of France in regard to the present 
lamentable Spanish trouble. The man-in-the-street in 
France, as elsewhere, could not be expected to view things 
in one light only. The political atmosphere in France at 
the present moment is tense. The electoral victory of the 
‘ Front Populaire ’ was no mere incident in party warfare ; 
it marked the beginning of a revolution—one that has so 
far remained peaceful, but which is as yet in its infancy, 
one that is developing daily and which has already resulted 
in a complete re-casting of France’s economic and social 
structure. This sort of thing cannot possibly go on 
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without party passions being maintained at fever heat. 
Every event abroad, every development in foreign affairs 
tends to be seen through the pink-tinted spectacles of the 
revolution that is in being at home. Thus the Spanish 
Civil War promptly appeared to the average Frenchman 
as a continuation beyond the Pyrénées of the strife that is 
keeping all nerves on edge in France. After that it 
appeared as part and parcel of a huge world-wide struggle, 
the keynote of which has been struck by the triumph of 
the French Left. The public loves to think in simple 
terms ; the Spanish problem seemed to present a simple 
issue. It resolved itself into such things as: Com- 
munism versus Fascism; Revolution versus Counter- 
Revolution; Democracy versus Autocracy; Freedom 
versus Slavery ; Order versus Disorder; Religion versus 
Irreligion. And so on and so forth, largely inaccurate, 
but clear-cut and simple and easy to grasp and understand. 
And in this kind of elementary muddle-headedness, 
disguised as unvarnished mental directness, the Spanish 
situation was summed up by the various sections and 
groups of Frenchmen according to their respective 
political faiths and tendencies. Quite impartially and 
incidentally it should be noted that this formulation was 
very welcome to the Spanish rebels and to their foreign 
helpers in Rome, in Berlin, and in Lisbon. It certainly 
invested them with a certain odour of sanctity ; enabled 
them to pose rightly or wrongly, as the defenders of order, 
of sound government, of patriotism, and of the Faith. 
As a consequence nothing was left undone to impregnate 
the countries with this partly fallacious notion. No 
resource of the Press or of Radio propaganda was left 
unexplored both in Germany, in Italy, and in Portugal 
in order that this simple and popular definition of the 
conflict might be emphasised. Needless to say it is a 
definition, whose popularity is not restricted to non- 
Spanish countries. On the contrary, there are thousands 
of entirely sincere and splendid men on the insurgent side, 
who are firmly persuaded that theirs is a holy crusade ; 
that they are giving their lives for decency, for order, for 
the vital principles of ethics, for the Church, for Spain, 
and for everything that is sacred to the permanent ele- 
ments of mankind. Their fervour, their courage, their 
spirit of selflessness is indubitable ; they are men animated 
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by high ideals. They are unaware of the real interests 
that behind the scenes are pulling the strings that move 
the puppets upon the blood-strewn stage. And on the 
other side of the barricade there are doubtless thousands of 
convinced Communists who tenaciously believe that 
through this blood-bath and slaughter they will be enabled 
to create a new and better world. 

The men who rule France to-day and (what is more 
important in so democratic a country) the masses who 
placed them in power and are keeping them there, 
naturally sympathise with the men who, supported by 
similar masses, are in office in Spain. The ‘ Frente 
Popular’ is the twin brother of the ‘ Front Populaire.’ 
In addition, Frenchmen in any case, would be deeply 
affected by any dramatic events in Spain. The racial 
and cultural ties between the two people are secular and 
of very great strength. The whole of south-west France 
is peopled by men in whose veins runs not only French 
but Spanish blood. The idioms of the dialects are largely 
akin; the affinities in certain sports are almost alike. 
The reaction of the French masses to the Spanish trouble, 
therefore, was immediate and stirring. The temptation 
to rush to the aid and sustenance of political co-religionists 
who are also racial cousins, was a very real and potent 
one. This disposition was aided, if anything, by the fact 
that parts of the French Right parties threw themselves 
headlong into the verbal fray on behalf of the Spanish 
insurgents who, they felt, fought the same battle against 
the same inimical forces as they themselves in France. 
When the nominally dissolved so-called Fascist Leagues, 
when polemics like Messieurs Taittinger, Bailby, Henri de 
Kerrillis, and their consorts started to villify the ‘ Frente 
Popular ’ in the press and public meetings and at the same 
time to extol the virtues of the rebel generals, to sing the 
praises of Monarchism, Clericalism, and Fascism, it was 
only to be expected that the Left-wingers in France found | 
themselves fortified in their desire to assist the Spanish | 
Republic. The pendulum swings drastically from one | 
side to the other. The immediate effect of an abject 
attempt to make party capital out of a nation’s tears and | 
tragedy was naturally a sudden and vociferous reinforce- | 
ment of the well-meaning hot-heads who were intent to 
assist the Spanish Government by men, money, and arms. | 
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That wish to assist in this way was unquestionably the 
state of mind at one moment of every single member of 
the French Government. Some members of the Cabinet 
were not only prepared, but actually eager to take heroic- 
ally quixotic measures. The test of statesmanship is the 
ability to take long historic views, to act upon them and 
not to follow blindly popular passions or even perhaps 
perfectly legitimate impulses. 

M. Léon Blum, hitherto known as a Socialist 
theoretician, as a cultured and eloquent party leader has 
stood this test of statesmanship. He did not allow him- 
self to be swamped by the zeal and ardour of his troops, 
an enthusiasm which he doubtless shares to the fullest 
extent. He realised with the broader and yet exacter 
view of the statesman, that the popular conception of the 
Spanish Civil War as an episode in a world-wide duel 
between Fascism and Communism was, if not completely 
false, at least a highly dangerous half-truth. He saw the 
Spanish rebellion as it really is: the work of certain 
powerful Spanish financial and vested interests whose act 
of self-defence was the convenient if not the complaisant 
instrument of two foreign powers, namely, Germany and 
Italy. He perceived that to range France behind the 
Madrid Government would be playing the very game for 
which Berlin and Rome devoutly hoped. He saw that 
this was the shortest way to cementing the scarcely 
concluded union of these two strong Fascist States and 
to provoke a war which would find France in an unfavour- 
able strategic situation. There appeared to be but one 
way out of the difficulty, once these transparent truths 
had been solidly grasped, and that lay along the road of 
strict and unvarying neutrality. Unhappily, in this case 
neutrality was a path beset with many snares and pitfalls. 
Neutrality between countries at war is a comparatively 
easy thing. One either sells war material to both parties 
or abstains from supplying it to both. In a civil war, the 
problem presents a different aspect. One of the com- 
batants is a regular constituted government with which 
normal friendly relations exist no matter what its political 
complexion. The other combatant—quite irrespective of 
the merits or demerits of his cause—is an outlaw ; he has 
no international status; he cannot be arraigned for 
damages to life or property of neutrals; his flag is not 
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recognised ; his ships, if he have any, are in law merely 
pirates, liable to be sunk at sight. A mere declaration of 
neutrality in these circumstances is an idle gesture, as 
you cannot, for instance, refuse to implement contracts 
passed with a friendly government. Todoso in the name of 
neutrality were to commit an unfriendly act towards that 
government and would be a breach of neutrality in itself. 

That is the legal, the juridical point of view. In the 
case of France it happened to run parallel with the 
popular point of view, with the openly avowed desire of 
most of M. Léon Blum’s followers and even with the | 
personal wishes of the Prime Minister himself. But the 
statesman triumphed over the lawyer, the politician, and 
the man. The French Government took the lead, pro- 
claimed a self-denying ordinance inhibiting supplies of | 
war material to either side and appealed to the other 
powers to follow this example and to issue a joint declara- 
tion in this sense. Candour compels the remark that, at 
the time when this move was made, M. Léon Blum’s 
military and diplomatic advisers were, rightly or wrongly, 
of opinion that the Madrid Government having success- 
fully withstood the first surprise onslaught of the rebels, 
was likely to emerge from the struggle as the victor. But 
the fortunes of war are notoriously unstable and expert 
advisers have frequently been proved wrong by events ; 
so that this consideration made en jassant, scarcely 
detracts from such praise and recognition as is due to 
M. Blum’s statesmanship. 

The world’s reaction to the French lead showed how 
accurate was the conception which had inspired it. Only 
three countries sought to escape the necessity of taking a 
stand of this character. The first was Portugal, the 
immediate neighbour of Spain, with social problems 
somewhat similar, but where the political developments 
had taken precisely the opposite course. The sympathy 
of her Government with the Spanish Right was as natural 
as was her dread of the final triumph of the Spanish 
Left. Germany took refuge in that particular piece of 
diplomatic strategy which had succeeded so well in the 
case of the Eden questionnaire ; in other words, it vouch- 
safed no reply for some time. Italy after some hesitation 
accepted the principle but hedged in the acceptance with 
conditions that would have made the plan worthless. 
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What were those conditions ? That neutrality should 
include abstention from public subscriptions, demonstra- 
tions, or declarations of sympathy with either side. This 
sort of thing may be possible in a Fascist country where 
there is no liberty of speech, of assembly, or of press. It 
is ebviously impossible in a democratic country, such as 
France or England, where these freedoms exist in the 
fullest degree. The Italian gesture was interpreted by 
the overwhelming majority of Frenchmen as an impudent 
piece of make-believe on the part of a country that had 
just sent a number of its military planes, manned by its 
own airmen, to Spanish Morocco to assist the insurgents 
against a Government with which it was supposed to be 
on normal and friendly terms. The Italian attitude 

esulted in an immediate strengthening of the popular 
agitation in France. Notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ment which it caused to the Prime Minister and his 
olleagues, the fervour in favour of the Spanish republicans 
manifested itself in the most exuberant fashion. Within 
i, few days large sums of money were collected ; in some 
ig works and factories the men offered to subscribe one 
hour’s pay daily, while in others they volunteered to work 
pne full day a week for nothing, to turn out aeroplanes for 
Madrid. Huge mass meetings were held at which members 
bf all the Left parties made impassioned speeches on behalf 
bf their brethren in Spain and violently against the 
Spanish, German, and Italian Fascists. Caravans of 
orries laden with food supplies and medical stores raised 
by public subscription left for Spain. Numerous French 
olunteers crossed the Pyrénées to fight for the sister 
epublic. The Left press—the press be it noted which 
upports the Blum Cabinet—became daily sharper and 
more acrimonious in its opposition to the course which 
heir leader, the Prime Minister, was steering. Indeed, 
hen he rose at a gigantic open-air demonstration near 
aris to deliver a speech upon internal affairs, M. Blum 
vas greeted by a tornado of cries from hundreds of 
oats: ‘Send airplanes to Spain!’ One of the leading 
nen in his own Cabinet, the man who may be looked 
pon as the deputy leader of the French Socialist Party, 
. Roger Salengro, actually went down to his constituency 
Lille and made a blunt and unequivocal public declara- 
on of entire sympathy with the Madrid Government. 
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Things went so far that in places in Paris where politicians 
do congregate it was freely predicted that the ‘ Front} 
Populaire ’ ship was about to be wrecked upon the reef} 
of Spanish neutrality. 4 

But the head of the French Government did not falter. 
On the contrary, he sought to impress his views upon the 
leaders of the masses. With sure tactical instinct he} 
addressed himself in the first place to the Communist 
chiefs. It is a curious paradox of recent French politics | 
that the Communists, from whose probable excesses and 
extravagant pace the Blum experiment was thought to 
be endangered, had proved until then the most reason- 
able, moderate, and rational group within the ranks of 
the ‘ Front Populaire.’ Although compelled by the fervour 
of the working masses to initiate an agitation against the 
‘mockery’ to which German, Italian, and Portuguese 
activities appeared to reduce the French neutrality plan, 
the Communist leaders when faced with the possibility of a 
crisis within the ‘ Front Populaire,’ nailed the Government 
flag to their mast. Convinced by the arguments adduced 
by M. Blum, the young leader of the French Communists, 
M. Maurice Thorez, called all his adherents together and 
while expressing his own vibrant sympathy with 
Republican Spain showed in concise language what was 
the actual situation. The Spanish Civil War, he said, 
was not a war between Communism and Fascism; for 
France to treat it as such, would be to play the Hitler 
game—in other words, the game of the man who was the 
sworn enemy of both France and all democracy. He 
advised patience and exhorted his followers to give the 
‘ Front Populaire ’ Cabinet their confidence. His call was 
that the ‘ Front Populaire’ should broaden its basis and 
become a ‘ Front Frangais.’ Only by embracing citizens 
of all classes and only by wise and temperate statesman 
ship could France and world-democracy be saved.* 

A few days later the first signs of success of the Bl 
policy began to appear. The French appeal had 





* This proposal met with but lukewarm support from the Radical and 
the Socialist sections of the‘ Front Populaire,’ who saw in it distinct dange 
of disintegration. Then the party’s official organ commenced to criticis4 
it sharply on the ground that it meant a break-up of the United Front 
By the middle of September, M. Thorez had withdrawn his well-intentioned 
but ill-fated suggestion and the solidarity of the ‘Front Populaire’ wag 
again preserved. 
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undoubtedly moved general world opinion profoundly. 
People felt instinctively that this was no merely sly move 
on a puny chessboard, but an act of idealism and faith 
which showed a way along which Peace might yet be 
preserved. So strong was the feeling that even the 
countries which were ranked as satellites of Germany and 
Italy, such as Austria and Hungary—and that other 
power believed to have been lately drawn into the German 
orbit, Poland—unreservedly accepted the French proposal. 
Downing Street had promptly and loyally supported the 
French move everywhere and especially in Lisbon. Hitler 
and Mussolini felt the icy breath of isolation. They 
reacted to it in different but characteristic ways. Hitler 
blustered. Four German citizens had been shot by the 
Republicans in Barcelona; there was talk by Herr von 
Ribbentrop of a German landing in Catalonia. But it 
was thereupon revealed that the four German citizens 
were émigrés who had fallen in battle while fighting on 
behalf of the Spanish Government. Those four German 
dead were immediately dropped by the German Govern- 
ment. A German steamer, the ‘ Kamerun,’ suspected of 
carrying arms and ammunition to the rebels (a suspicion 
subsequently confirmed when its cargo was landed at 
Lisbon for conveyance to Burgos), was stopped and 
deflected from its course by a Spanish Government 
cruiser. Hitler summoned his naval commander-in- 
chief to Berchtesgaden ; a further powerful squadron was 
ordered to Spanish waters and the German admiral off 
the Spanish coast issued a threatening note. A Junker 
plane which, trusting the rebel radio news that Madrid 
had fallen, imprudently landed near the capital, was 
seized by the Republicans. Germany demanded its 
immediate release on the plea that it was a civilian plane 
designed to transport German refugees, although a number 
of neutral diplomats in Madrid had inspected the plane 
and ascertained that it was a bombing machine.* 





* In the middle of September, a correspondent of the ‘New York 
Times’ who at the peril of his life succeeded in penetrating into the rebels’ 
aviation base at Cacérés, published a despatch which created considerable 
stir both in France and America. In it he declared that the aerodrome 
was entirely staffed and organised by German airmen who made no secret 
of their nationality. The correspondent counted ten bombing machines 
and seventeen other fighting planes, all piloted and manned by Germans. 
They admitted that they had recently bombed Madrid. On the same day, 
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Mussolini reacted in an entirely different way, for, after 
all, the German bluster was little to his taste. The less 
so, since he realised acutely the dangers it involved. 
Italy cannot afford to run the risk of a European war at 
a time when 300,000 of her troops are locked up in 
Abyssinian fastnesses. Mussolini is, in the last analysis, 
a realist. He hastened to accept the French proposal 
and watered down his previous conditions until they 
assumed the proportions merely of harmless and pious 
observations. 

That was the first decisive success of France’s policy. 
It drove a wedge between the two Powers which stood 
behind the Spanish rebellion. This success could not 
fail to find a repercussion in Berlin. It is credibly reported 
in Paris that Herr Hitler himself was inclined to go on with 
the Spanish adventure. But once more the chiefs of the 
Reichswehr intervened ; they pointed out, it is alleged, 
that the Italian acceptance of the Blum plan had radically 
altered the situation; the German army, despite its 
intensive re-organisation, was not yet in a fit state to cope 
with the potential coalition—the less so as Italy seemed 
to be backing-out and Poland was apparently slipping 
round again to French apron-strings. In order to be in 
a position to meet all emergencies, Germany must 
introduce the system of two-years’ military service. 
Until then, the pace and thirst for foreign adventure must 
be moderated. Not for the first time, Herr Hitler gave 
way. He accepted the French proposal, and a few hours 
later issued his decree introducing the two-years’ military 
service. 

The repercussions and consequences of this latter 
move belong elsewhere. In this article we are concerned 
only with France’s attitude and policy towards the 
Spanish civil war. At the time of writing that policy 





General Cabanellas, Chief of the Military Committee at Burgos, addressed 
@ message to the German people in which he said that ‘whatever may 
happen, Spain will never forget the amicable sympathy and the moral 
support which Germany has given her.’ Then he added, ‘Your Fuhrer 
and your people mount guard over the East; we wish to mount guard 
over the West which seems all important at this decisive movement for 
the future of Europe.’ By a singular coincidence, on the evening of 
September 16, the French Government notified the insurgent Governor of 
Spanish Morocco that it required immediate apologies and the payment 
of an indemnity of 40007. for the unjustifiable killing of a French subject, 
M. Aguillard, who was arrested at Bab-et-Taza and executed. 
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has not yet run its full course. Its practical success has 
been endangered by the attitude of the Portuguese 
Government, which, for the first time since the historic 
secular treaty of alliance was concluded between Great 
Britain and Portugal, is turning a deaf ear to British 
adyice. And there are signs that Germany, while 
adhering to her undertaking not to supply war material 
to the Spanish rebels direct, is continuing to do so by way 
of an interposed Portugal. On Sept. 9, the newspapers 
at home and abroad contained an announcement that 
Viscount Churchill, who is commanding one of the units 
of the Spanish Medical Aid Committee in Spain, had sent 
a telegram to Viscountess Hastings at the Committee’s 
headquarters in London, saying, ‘ Returning from the 
front I saw the bodies of women and children killed by 
bombs, identified as German, dropped from a tri-motor 
German ’plane. There are constant proofs that Italians 
and Germans are steadily supplying the anti-Reds with 
armaments and services.’ Indeed this continuous viola- 
tion of the neutrality agreement led M. Yvon Delbos, the 
French Foreign Minister, to utter a grave warning. 
‘What we have the right and the duty to demand,’ he 
said, ‘is that non-intervention shall not be a mockery, a 
measure observed by the ones and violated by the others.’ 
Nevertheless, as things stand, it may be claimed that 
French policy has so far justified itself. Not merely from 
the French point of view, but, what is of much greater 
moment, from that of the peace of the world and the safety 
of human liberties. 
W. WALTER CROTCH. 
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Art. 4.MAURICE BARING AS NOVELIST. 


To see ourselves as others see us is sometimes a painful 
but always an interesting experience, for which reason I 
have for years made it a habit when abroad to cut out 
and paste into a sort of informal diary any comments on 
English art, literature, manners, and customs that jump 
to the eye in the foreign press. In one of these, a review 
of some English chamber music written years ago by the 
French composer Lalo, I lit on the following phrase: ‘ In 
this music I find a delicate flame of Hellenism—one more 
instance of the subtle cosmopolitanism that has ever 
informed high English culture in poetry and painting.’ 
I confess that in spite of Milton and Shakespeare this 
point had never occurred to me, and next time I went to 
the National Gallery I borrowed Lalo’s eyes. And as in 
the Bible certain psalms are followed by the word ‘ Selah,’ 
so, looking at this picture and that, I found myself 
murmuring ‘ Exactly so!’ 

One day, in the same slice of life (for thus I see our 
existence—a series of chunks cut out of a large cake 
called Time, in each of which there is a currant-like 
cluster of events), I happened to meet a very literary 
young Frenchman recently appointed to the French 
Embassy in London. And almost immediately he began 
talking about Maurice Baring, declaring that among those 
who count in the French literary world as the elect he has 
more vogue than almost any other English writer, and that 
if the remark did not sound offensive he would like to add 
that Baring is the only one of his countrymen alive to-day 
who seems to have swallowed and digested the whole of 
European culture, beginning with the classics. This 
remark seemed to me all the more striking in that, as I 
found out to my astonishment, my interlocutor had no 
acquaintance with Baring the humorist; so of course I 
urged him forthwith to read ‘ Unreliable History ’—an 
omnibus collection of those entrancing early works 
‘ Diminutive Dramas,’ ‘ Lost Letters,’ and ‘ Lost Diaries ’ 
which, to my mind, are quite as ‘important’ (to use the 
great Bloomsbury word) as his long novels. For as 
Nietzsche said, speaking, I think, about ‘Carmen ’—but 
the saying fits all Mozart—‘ Divine things run on light 
feet.’ 
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In the course of conversation I told the young French- 
man that an old friend of mine, the late Hermann Bahr, 
Austrian playwright and reviewer, who used occasionally 
to contribute to the ‘London Mercury,’ had often com- 
mented on the Gallic strain in the English output. AndI 
added that in a letter to me he once wrote: ‘ You tell me 
that in sickness and in health, in sorrow and in high 
spirits, you can always pick up and read with pleasure 
almost any book of Baring’s, because all the time you 
keep on saying to yourself, ‘‘ This is true ; in real life it is 
like that.” Well, that is precisely what I myself feel and 
have said about every book of Baring’s I know!’ Where- 
upon, with almost startling vehemence, Baring’s French 
admirer cried: ‘And that’s exactly how I feel myself, 
and why I admire him so immensely.’ 

This conversation haunted me. Determined to 
illumine the subject with as many Gallic torches as 
possible, I forthwith collected at considerable pains 
various French reviews of Baring’s books, and was pleased 
to find the same remark—that in them life itself is por- 
trayed—runs like a refrain through all of them. And 
another point I found continually stressed is, that accord- 
ing to these Latins the fascination of his work, to which 
one and all pay tribute, lies in a quality which of later 
years has increasingly become the hall-mark of his style— 
its extreme reserve. As regards these two character- 
istics let me give a few specimens of their pronouncements. 
Weyerganz, speaking of the curious detachment with 
which Baring springs terrible things upon you, declares 
that a certain type of reader might fail to realise what was 
happening, so quiet is the narrator’s manner. In almost 
the same words another reviewer, Charles du Bos, who is 
one of his most ardent admirers, asks what other writer 
could tell the tragedy of ‘Cat’s Cradle’ in so quiet a 
voice ? And a third, pointing out this same avoidance of 
accent, alludes to the direct rapid style in which the story 
is told; one slight gesture, he says, and you are thrown 
into the very heart of the subject, into the centre of life 
itself; ‘hence a seduction which, once you have suc- 
cumbed to it, holds you for ever’ (I think it is Chardon 
who says that). A fourth critic, Jaloux, speaks of the 
‘ vibration ’ that underlies the daily round the common 
task as depicted by Baring ; of passion that rarely if ever 
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comes to the surface; of a ‘ pure and pudique reserve,’ 
beneath which glows an intensity that haunts you long 
after you have closed the book. 

On the thesis over which I and my young Frenchman 
at once made friends, that in these books life itself is 
re-lived—a sensation which, in my humble opinion, no 
other author produces so effortlessly except perhaps 
Stendhal—Charles du Bos in his preface to the French 
translation of ‘ Cat’s Cradle’ (in French ‘ La Princesse 
Blanche’) remarks that the quiet stream that runs 
through all Baring’s work leaves a profound trace in the 
memory, ‘the trace of life itself.’ Another reviewer 
speaks of the slow gradual weaving of his stories, 
their smooth procession, without crimes, surprises, or 
carefully prepared and advertised catastrophes, as giving 
one an almost physical sense of the sinister working of 
time. Step by step, quietly, inexorably, tragedy advances, 
as it does in real life, and before you know what has 
happened it is there and has the scene in its grip. 

Thus do these Frenchmen, all singing the same tune, 
account to me for my own sensations. I do not for a 
moment imply that this perception of what Baring 
achieves by the extraordinary sobriety of his methods 
exists only on the far side of the Channel. Finely sensitive 
articles on his work have appeared above many of the out- 
standing names in English criticism: Chesterton, Squire, 
Harold Nicolson, Desmond MacCarthy, Burdett, and 
Edith Olivier, to mention a few at random. But in spite 
of the Hellenic airs that, according to Lalo and others 
blow, at least sporadically, through our art and literature— 
and surely among other things Hellenism means an in- 
grained horror of ttalics ?—it always seems to me that the 
reserve and self-control which are indubitably leading 
characteristics of the Anglo Saxon have worked into our 
literature less than might have been expected ; that Jane 
Austen is in this respect an exception ; and that probably 
one cannot ask of an average English reader the instinctive 
acceptance and subconscious recognition of the value of 
expressional reticence his French equivalent would perhaps 
instinctively bring to bear on a style like Baring’s—a point 
to which I shall venture to come back presently. 

To turn to another characteristic, the scene in which 
most of his stories play—a domain that used to be 
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described in German literature of the ‘eighties as ‘le hig 
life ’"—Charles du Bos remarks on the artistic instinct with 
which the author has chosen the very best stage for the 
production of the effects he aims at. In that stabilised 
aristocratic world, where loud voices and violent gestures 
are unknown, or at least discouraged, Fate is quietly 
weaving her web ; and no sign, whether on the part of the 
victim or any one else, betrays consciousness of what is 
coming. ‘There would seem to be a conspiracy of 
silence,’ says the reviewer. ‘The water is gradually 
rising, and the personages of the drama become more and 
more careful, steadier, quieter, lest the cistern should over- 
flow. Then at last, when the catastrophe comes, the effect 
is all the more overwhelming—as would be in nature the 
sudden collapsing of a dyke.’ And both du Bos and 
Maurois point out that by Baring’s simple, straight- 
forward, unemotional style of narrative, the contrast 
between the tragedy of life’s happenings and the serene 
indifference of Time is driven home automatically and 
‘with terrible force. 


This dwelling on the artistic instinct displayed by 
our author in the frequent choice of a Society background 
for his puppets, amuses and delights an admirer like 
myself particularly, because a good many excellent people, 
finding themselves dragged, willy nilly, into a world to 
which they have not the entrée, ascribe to him a view of 
life akin to that of the Austrian nobleman who declared 
that humanity begins at Barons. ‘ All Baring’s heroines 
have ladies-maids!’ remarked with some bitterness a 
friend of my own class (the upper middle), who would be 
as much embarrassed as I should were Fate to saddle her 
with such a white elephant. Nor are people of still 
humbler social status, whose literary reactions are still 
more touchingly predictable, the only ones who, con- 
fronted by these dazzling visions, turn into unconsciously 
unconscientious objectors (the bearing of which ingenious 
phrase will become clearer a few lines further on). Even 
that enlightened cosmopolitan Vernon Lee betrays slight 
irritation when, in a charming letter, she chaffs him about 
‘ the footling uselessness and devouring passion ’ of many 
of his characters, adding: ‘ they have time for it, as they 
never do anything but go to parties.’ 
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Since quoting this letter elsewhere, I have been privi- 
leged to see Baring’s reply, a most amusing one. He 
begins by drawing up a list of Agenda, with the suggestion 
that Vernon might write a delightful series of little essays 
on the points he raises ; and at the same time he defends 
himself against some of her charges. For instance, 
referring to her scathing remarks about the futile people 
one meets in ‘ Cat’s Cradle’ he mildly says: ‘Surely one 
may write about futile people ; what about the people in 
** Rouge et Noir’ ?’ And as to their going to parties, 
he points out how much time parties take in the lives of 
busy men. ‘ Henry James records 244 dinner parties in 
one year; Browning, between 1870 and 1880, must have 
beaten that record; and Arthur Balfour, now close on 
eighty, could easily beat them all! Nothing stops 
parties,’ he adds; ‘ neither death, earthquakes, air-raids, 
revolution, the plague (see ‘‘ The Decameron ”’ and our 


own London plague) and in our own time the Great War.’ 
And he invites Vernon to explain the matter if she can. 
Is it the unconquerable gregariousness of mankind, he 
asks, or what ? And in connection with certain remarks 


of hers that seem to reflect disparagingly on the luxury 
that apparently obtains in Society as depicted by Baring 
(here one remembers with a guilty start the phalanxes of 
maids and valets that so upset my other friend), he makes 
a remark very much to the point: ‘Is it not the case,’ 
he asks, ‘ that in les classes aisées (to which you and I 
belong, dear Vernon—let us never forget that) there is 
only one difference in material conditions that vitally 
matters; and that is not, as the muddle-headed often 
say, the gulf between him who has 800/. and him who has 
5,000,000/. a year, but the gulf between assured and 
precarious living—-between the certain daily something 
and the possible daily nothing. There is only a small 
difference of degree between your and my manner of life 
and a Rothschild’s ; but between our manner of life and 
that of my charwoman is an infinite gulf, because hers is 
precarious. And is it not possible, too, that les classes 
aisées are not more innocently employed going to parties 
than working on Committees, ‘“‘ preventing the poor,” and 
doing things with charity associations that often have 
terrible results ?’ (At this point I instantly thought of a 
society, founded in the ’eighties by a certain enthusiastic 
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‘Purity League’ old Jewess I knew, for providing the 
brats who dive for coppers in the Bay of Naples with 
swimming drawers; the final outcome of which was a 
ribald procession that will not bear description.) Finally 
in this same letter, which is a brave polemical effort, 
Baring says that when certain reviewers complain that 
his puppets do nothing but go to parties, he rather 
suspects that this righteous indignation is not against 
parties in the abstract but against parties in Mayfair and 
Belgravia. 

This is a place where the term ‘ unconsciously uncon- 
scientious objectors ’ comes in; this is the mental opera- 
tion to which it applies—a motion of the spirit that 
apparently has something nobly democratic, even a whiff 
of the extreme left about it, but is really the quintessence 
of envy, malice, and all snobbishness. ‘ These reviewers’, 
Baring goes on to say, 


‘ have nothing against people who go to parties in Bloomsbury 
or Chelsea. But when they profess to be shocked by the kind 
of parties I remember in my childhood, of which what is 
described in ‘‘ Cat’s Cradle’ is a pale reflex ; where a small 
group of (at least) decently clothed and (at least) civilly 
mannered people listened to. music of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Rossini played by Joachim, Madame Schumann, ~ 
Madame Neruda, Ries, and Piatti, and sung by Trebelli and 
Santley ; and when I compare these to parties I have seen 
given by the modern intelligentsia in Bloomsbury or Chelsea, 
where ... well. . . the tone is different, and sometimes, to 
the unmarried, ‘4 faire rougir des singes,’’ I find these 
objecting reviewers simply comic.’ 


In spite of her animadversions, however, we catch 
Vernon making admissions that have for me the peculiar 
value of all passages in which persons of weight and sub- 
stance contradict themselves flat—where the dogmatiser 
pulverises his argument and the professor gives himself 
away. In the very letter that called forth the above out- 
burst, after some rather scathing remarks as to the 
‘ sketchy modelling ’ of certain figures in ‘ Cat’s Cradle ’— 
the men according to her being ‘ all inter-changeable ’"— 
she adds, ‘but... but... but, you have contrived 
somehow, by this very thinness of texture, to give an 
extraordinary essence of passion ... rather like what 
music gives. These (in my eyes) poor footling paper 
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puppets have the quality of Tristan, or Guinevere, or 
Francesca ; and that is . . . well, it’s great. Only don’t 
rely on this again; return to the sufficient solidity of 
ee | Fea ’ 

If this concession seems to me an enormous triumph 
for Baring (though he was too fond of Vernon to rub it 
in), it seems to me a failure of acumen in a High Priestess 
of Literature, which Vernon really was, not to have 
perceived that what she warns him ‘ not to rely on again’ 
is the very essence of his art. It is a remark that reminds 
me of people who wish Beethoven had stuck to the style 
of his early work, instead of taking us into the difficult 
ether of the last quartets. 

Now mere ramblers in the field of literature like myself 
may perhaps be forgiven for not at once perceiving where 
the significance of Baring’s work really lies. Anyhow, I 
admit that years ago the figure of Mrs Housman in 
* Passing By,’ which was his first novel, seemed to me too 
lightly sketched in. And later, in what is perhaps the 
most perfect of his short novels, ‘The Lonely Lady of 
Dulwich,’ again I wondered, as in the case of Mrs 
Housman, how these evidently fine-fibred women could 
break their hearts for such very unsatisfactory males as 
George Ayton and Walter Wright. And again in ‘ Cat’s 
Cradle,’ which I now consider his masterpiece, I began by 
fighting against the notion that a man in some ways as 
commonplace as Bernard should have been able to stir 
such depths of passion in a woman like Blanche. 

Afterwards—not instantly like these foreigners but by 
degrees—I came to understand that what chiefly pre- 
occupies the author, what he conveys with almost 
agonising poignancy, is the terror, the inexplicability, the 
intoxication, the cruelty of the flood that sweeps these 
men and women from their moorings. It is not as if 
he could not draw infinitely detailed portraits when 
he chooses—witness ‘C,’ Blanche, Guido Roccapalumba, 
Christopher in ‘ The Coat Without Seam,’ and a dozen 
others. But sometimes the very anonymity of these 
leaves that pass across our line of vision isolates us more 
completely with the whirlwind that bears them along. 
Sometimes we don’t demand specifications. Who wants 
to know (unless reading a certain enchanting romance) if 
Helen of Troy was a good Hausfrau ? Who cares whether 
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Tristan and Launcelot were intellectual? Obsessed by 
the vision of a shadowy pair who for ever float round and 
round in the underworld, eternally interlaced, who but a 
barbarian would train a searchlight upon them, seize a 
telescope, and violate their anguished, their enraptured 
privacy ? I haven’t the least idea whether, when he is 
guilty of the occasional ‘ thinness of texture ’ deprecated 
by Vernon, some such intention was in the author’s mind, 
but thus it affects some of his readers. And is it not 
obvious that the daring effect he has successfully achieved 
in ‘ Daphne Adeane,’ of haunting us with a being we never 
meet in the flesh, but only in the ineffaceable glimpses of 
her that, like ghosts seen in a mirror, possess the minds of 
those who loved her when she was alive—is not this a 
supreme instance of Baring’s uncanny gift of giving you 
the spirit without invoking the help of the letter ? 


As one who takes a special interest in the tastes of Mr 
and Mrs Everyman—that is, provided they are not too low 
down in the scale of intelligence—I should like to speak of 
the angle of one’s ordinary friends and acquaintances to 
the books of Baring. On the whole I find they fall into 
two categories: those who never miss a book of his, and 
those who say, ‘No! I can’t read Baring.’ In the first 
category—and remember I am excluding the finer growths 
of one’s literary acquaintance who know why they like 
what—much to my delight I could name very unlikely 
people ; even here in Woking, for instance, a political, 
very intelligent nonconformist parson ; a girl who breeds 
Old English sheepdogs ; my dentist, who is also a scratch 
golfer and excellent at private theatricals; and the 
female manager of one of the many recently started ‘ Home 
from Home’ hotels. On the other hand a few of my 
really intelligent and cultivated friends profess themselves 
‘unable to catch on,’ being defeated by the very im- 
passive style that captivates the Frenchmen; by the 
absence of thrillingly engineered climaxes ; or even, unless 
they come in almost in spite of the author, of purple 
patches. One of the Frenchmen declares that Baring’s 
‘reserved suggestiveness’ works more powerfully on 
the imagination than the deliberate working up of a 
catastrophe ; but perhaps it is only natural that just 
because in real life the genius of our race—and this is so 
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in all classes—runs to self-control, muted voices, and 
muffled explosions, a certain brand of English reader 
craves for underlining in literature. If one said to people 
in the ‘ I-can’t-read-Baring ’ class: ‘The reason is that 
he is too unlike Arnold Bennett,’ they would probably be 
indignant, but there would be some truth in the gibe. 

Certainly few other writers can have refused more 
categorically—and the refusal grows more and more 
categorical year by year—to rub in a tragic circumstance. 
Again and again you are handed a clue in one short 
phrase, and expected to guess what is going on without 
further help from the author. A good instance is the 
introduction of Zita, the heroine of what is perhaps the 
most moving of his short novels, ‘The Lonely Lady of 
Dulwich.’ Her mother has no money, and after one un- 
satisfactory love affair that came to nothing, merely by 
way of easing the domestic situation Zita makes a very 
good match; and though the husband is quite a decent 
fellow, ‘ marriage is an immense disillusionment ’ to her. 
That is all we are told about the heroine to start with ; 
then later we suddenly learn that she has lost the radiance 
she had as a girl—‘ it had been drenched and saturated in 
tears.’ 

Sometimes the almost dry matter-of-fact style of 
Baring’s lay-out is baffling. Reading his latest novel, 
‘ Darby and Joan,’ I confess it seemed to me more like a 
scenario, a scaffolding ; that the turning of it into a story 
had yet to be done. I have not read it a second time, 
but am pretty sure that when I do I shall find the author 
has put us in possession of all that is needful. And turn- 
ing to more highly coloured, more obviously harrowing or 
bewitching narratives, it is possible that one may feel as 
many, myself included, have felt when passing from the 
austerity of Greek landscape to what now seems the over- 
redundant beauty, the almost lusciousness of Italy. 


This constant laying down of one’s arms, these per- 
petual concessions on second, or perhaps third reading, 
would prove to me, if proof were necessary, that Baring is 
a really great writer. For instance, though always con- 
sidering ‘ The Coat Without Seam ’ one of his finest books, 
I was inclined to see in the hero, Christopher, merely a 
mis-stitched young fellow, afflicted not only with con- 
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stitutional ‘ contrariness’ but also with what in my youth 
was called ‘ servants’-hall touchiness ’; consequently the 
spell he apparently cast on people of both sexes seemed 
rather incomprehensible. But the hour of recantation 
has struck! MRe-reading the book after a four years’ 
pause, instead of raging when this or that girl or woman 
falls in love with the hero, I am left wondering at the art 
with which Baring has contrived, in spite of Christopher’s 
provoking traits (and one still longs occasionally to throw 
things at him), to make you feel his charm. Above all I 
wonder how it came that I myself never loved him till 
now ! 

Something similar has happened with regard to ‘ Cat’s 
Cradle,’ which I used to think too long. To-day, on 
reaching page 720 (the last), I feel nonplussed and de- 
frauded at having to lay the book down! Again, in the 
matter of Bernard’s character, whereas I used to ask 
myself how all these women, and particularly a woman 
like Blanche, could not only fall in love with this facade 
of a man but go on loving him in so besotted a fashion, I 
now perceive his fascination. And if I missed it formerly 
it was partly because of his inadequacy as character, and 
partly because the charm is indicated with such extreme 
subtlety. And thinking backwards I recall with shame 
certain episodes in my own past. Not that it is shameful 
now and again to have been fascinated by a very ‘ slight ’ 
young man. No, the shameful thing is having forgotten 
the fact—despising these women because Bernard was 
not on the first line as personality, and throwing him into 
the dustbin for the irrelevant reason that he falls short of 
a hero’s stature! To use, for once, an Americanism which 
is not even a very good specimen, life puts us wise again 
and again; then why do we so often forget its teaching 
when judging literature ? 

One accusation levelled against Baring by non- 
admirers is the way he clutters up his pages with supers 
who appear once or twice and are no more seen. My own 
feeling has always been that here again he contrives to 
give us a sense of life, of Time moving on and on; of a 
river in which aristocratic corks in white shirt-fronts and 
empty ginger-beer bottles in diaphanous petticoats revolve 
a moment in a ballroom and then float downstream never 
to return. Or if they do, we have forgotten them and 
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mistake them for yet more corks, yet more bottles, and 
it’s not of the slightest consequence. Having heard even 
admirers of Baring’s declare this trait of his rather pro- 
vokes them, I confess it was a pleasure to me to find in 
one or two of those painfully acquired French columns, 
signed by I forget what illustrious names, this very trait 
held up for admiration, and for the very reason given 
above ! 


I should like to speak of other manifestations of this 
writer’s genius, for instance of Baring the Humorist as 
exhibited in the delightful omnibus volume already men- 
tioned, ‘ Unreliable History’; of the gleaming thread of 
fun that runs through his earlier efforts (who can forget in 
‘Passing By ’ the intensely comic love-difficulties of Mrs 
Housman’s unfaithful but not unsympathetic husband) ; 
of the same thread gleaming visibly in every page of that 
delightful and fantastic, that wildest and most casual of 
travel-books, ‘Round the World in Any Number of Days,’ 
which to my mind is the ideal book of travel, though it 
shares one grave fault with ‘ The Diary of a Nobody ’ and 
one or two other works of that calibre; you end by know- 
ing it by heart. True, the delightful ‘ Lost Lectures ’ 
appeared only four years ago (1932), and I find that 
practically all of them belong to that period; also it is 
mainly of the novels I am thinking—tragic tales of which 
only the first contains what is vulgarly and most aptly 
termed ‘ comic relief.’ Perhaps with Mr Baring’s humour 
it is merely a case of one of those streams that dive under- 
ground and come to the surface again later on. I hope so. 
It is undeniable that life tends to have a sobering effect, 
but I think we should treat our natural gifts as we do our 
arms and legs—keep them going as long as possible. 

Then I would like to speak of Baring the Playwright, 
particularly as author of the comedy ‘His Majesty’s 
Embassy,’ which for some inscrutable reason has never 
been mounted. (If it were played by the right actors, 
presumptuous as are theatrical prophecies, I would stake 
large sums on its success !) And what of Baring the Poet, 
writer of what I believe to be as imperishable Elegies as 
any in our language—those to his friend, Lord Lucas, and 
his sailor nephew, Cecil Spencer? But having no pre- 
tensions to be a judge of poetry—least of all of modern 
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poetry, though Baring’s hardly comes under that head— 
it is wiser to pass to the religious element which pervades 
and is perhaps the most important strain in his 
work. ... 

Many people deplore this ‘ obsession’ as they call it, 
declaring that it interferes with a straightforward esthetic 
estimate of a novel. Others, like Vernon Lee, dislike 
religion being ‘dragged in’ at: all, ever or anywhere. 
Commenting on one of his Russian books, after remarking 
that the religious parts bore her to tears, she amusingly 
asks: ‘Is it a vow? So many lines of religion for so 
many glasses of vodka?’ In short this class of objector 
feels as I have always felt, and always shall feel, about the 
communism in Tolstoi’s novels. In the majority of cases, 
however, the objection is simple and easily diagnosed. 
In France, a Catholic country, where enemies of religion 
like M. Combes have ended in bringing about a religious 
revival among the intellectuals, Baring’s novels are taken 
as part of that movement; but in Protestant England 
many look upon them as barefaced Roman Catholic 
propaganda. For my own part I confess that in bygone 
years, partly because I was and still am an admiring 
enemy of Rome and a fault-finding friend of the English 
Church, I often wished I could take a broom and sweep 
the religious element in Baring’s novels into the sea. My 
present feeling is that what is obviously an integral part 
of this author’s make-up should be accepted as we accept 
the Imperial element in Kipling, though sometimes finding 
it rather excessive. Once, in conversation with Mr Baring 
I complained of what seemed to me an unnecessarily 
ostentatious ‘ nailing of his colours to the mast,’ as one of 
his characters in ‘ Passing By ’ puts it, more particularly 
of his perpetual harping on conversions. His reply was, 
* How can one avoid dwelling on a subject that has dogged 
one’s footsteps all down life ? ’—and it is true that long 
before he himself became a Roman Catholic many of his 
very nearest and dearest had taken the path to Rome. 
In any case how can one wish to deprive a writer of a main 
source of his inspiration ?—and that to Baring religion is 
such a source seems likely. 

Further, I must confess that it used deeply to provoke 
me that in these books all the wisdom, all the morality, 
all the saintliness should issue—as it were, in carefully 
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enclosed irregular circles, such as you see in Gillray’s 
political drawings—out of the mouths of priests. To-day, 
being more tolerant, as befits the agéd, I recall the words 
of that vigorous opponent of the Roman systefn, Dean 
Inge, who points out that what is in his opinion the 
regrettable political power of the Vatican could not stand 
but for a succession of holy lives ‘ that have been sheltered, 
rather than inspired, by the machinery of a mighty 
institution.’ These saintly ones, he adds, are the salt 
which prevents the many corruptions of the Roman 
Church from infecting the source of its life. Now if aman 
believes that the supremest expression of this saintliness 
is to be found in that communion, I suppose it is only 
natural that in his books he should place the key to 
peace, regeneration, and recovery from mortal soul- 
sickness in the hands of its accredited agents. 

For my part I readily admit that a certain knowledge, 
and, going with it, a certain handling of the human soul, 
is a speciality of that Church, and my thoughts turn to 
the beautiful passage at the end of ‘ Passing By,’ where, 
in order to explain how, in the apparently selfish decision 
to embrace a religious life, Mrs Housman had taken the 
only course possible to one of her altitude of soul, Father 
Stanway calls in music to make his point clear to the 
musical Mellor. Here and there laymen can do this sort 
of thing ; I have even known men and women outside the 
Roman fold who could. But as surgeons are trained to 
their task, so it is with priests; and to deny the beauty 
of this function of theirs because one happens to dis- 
believe in compulsory confession is foolish. In the same 
way, though passionately averse to other fundamental 
tenets of the Roman system and therefore unable to con- 
ceive the idea of changing one’s religion, is that a reason 
for shutting one’s eyes to certain inestimable advantages 
enjoyed by those who do belong to it ? 

But as a matter of fact I shrewdly suspect that sub- 
conscious jealousy is at the root of much of the irritation 
expressed by many at the Romanising tendency of 
Baring’s books. True, such objectors would utter a 
sincere shriek of horror at the idea of ‘ England, their 
England ’ coming under the dominion of the Pope. At 
the same time, thinking of the wobblings of a Lambeth 
conference and then of the oracular pronouncements of 
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the Vatican, it is hard to repress a sigh of envy; rather 
what we feel when contrasting the fumbling and dilatori- 
ness of democracy with the machine-gun precision of the 
Dictator. But I will not further press this point. 

To conclude: if the religious infiltration according to 
some people impairs the readableness of Baring’s novels, 
this is more than compensated for by the effect it has on 
others ; I felt thus long before years had mitigated the 
staring, blinding light of one’s own point of view. Speak- 
ing as one who for reasons it would be an impertinence to 
state here, passionately admires, believes in, and looks to 
the Church of England, I rememorise certain scenes in 
Baring’s novels, and have no hesitation in affirming that, 
unless here and there in ‘ John Inglesant ’—for instance 
where he meets his enemy on the narrow Apennine path, 
spares him, and lays his sword upon the altar in the little 
mountain chapel—there is nothing in non-Catholic English 
fiction that touches the spiritual beauty of many of the 
pages in these novels; among them the description of 
Christopher’s death in ‘ The Coat Without Seam,’ which 
I can never read without an upwelling of admiration for 
the Church that makes such a scene possible and of 
gratitude towards him who conceived it. 

Again, who that has read ‘Cat’s Cradle’ will ever 
forget the culminating scene in Blanche’s sad life, when, 
impelled by jealousy and revenge, a mean and cruel 
woman decides ‘to open the eyes ’ of her sister-in-law ? 
Blanche had known for years that her husband had ceased 
to love her, and was also aware of his infidelities, but her 
one comfort was the belief that anyhow she had been the 
supreme love of his existence. She now learns that this 
was an illusion, and in the crumbling together of the whole 
edifice of her life, past, present, and future, a terrible light 
reveals to her how that life had really been lived. For the 
first time she realises that the hidden spring of her every 
action had been love of self, even in cases where, humanly 
speaking, it seemed as if no reproach could be levelled 
against her. She knows now, at last, how and where she 
has failed, and with the revelation, at the impact of the 
bitter truth, every remnant of selfish longing for love, of 
jealousy of those who drew and will yet draw to them- 
selves her husband’s passion, falls away from her for 
ever. 
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* All her life she had made herself unhappy and others 
unhappier still. Would it go on thus till she died ? “Ono! 
not that, dear God!’ And then kneeling down she prayed 
to be saved from herself for what remained of her life ; prayed 
that she might do no further harm, cause no further un- 
happiness, and scalding tears poured down her cheeks. And 
it was then that the wound caused by the whole situation 
pierced her soul, and as it pierced it, it healed it. The poison 
suddenly left it, the venom disappeared. It was as if God 
had suddenly touched Bessie’s poisoned arrow, and without 
lessening its power and pain had changed the nature of it, and 
left instead of it balm—a sense of medicine and healing and 
peace. Blanche felt at that moment that she would for the 
rest of her life be able to sacrifice herself ; she knew now that 
from henceforth she never would grudge Bernard his love for 
another; she would be able to live without help, without 
friends, without love. . . . And from the act of inner self- 
sacrifice and renunciation she made came balm, just as hitherto 
from every act of self-indulgence she had ever made came a 
sense of scorching ashes. ‘‘ Entbehren sollst du—sollst 
entbehren!”’’ She had often said the words to herself but 
now for the first time with her heart. Thus it was’ (adds the 


author) ‘that Bessie wounded and healed Blanche’s soul.’ 


I said that if the religious element in Baring’s novels 
alienates seme people it powerfully and beneficently affects 
others, and I will now try to make my meaning clear, 
starting by expressing the conviction that, unless perhaps 
in the sense of breaking a lance for his Church against hard 
Protestant skulls, the idea of edification never crossed the 
mind of the writer. 

There are times when people who cannot get on without 
religion of some kind have to face the fact that they have 
drifted far away from things that once were vital to them. 
They still pray—occasionally—but their prayers have no 
more insistence and conviction than the pious hope 
expressed once a week throughout this summer to the job 
gardener that it will soon stop raining. The figure of 
Christ now eludes them, but to reread the Gospels and 
recapture it is less tempting than to plunge into certain 
more modern biographies that have been brilliantly 
reviewed. And, worst of all, the rite of remembrance 
instituted by Christ Himself has lost its mystic appeal. 
At such times, cheapened, superficialised, we respond more | 
readily to almost any surface solicitation than to the idea 
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of digging round about the roots of what we well know is 
the only thing that matters, the relation of the soul to 
things unseen. But though too feeble to take our religion 
neat (as it were) we are still equal to reading a novel! 
And novels such as ‘Cat’s Cradle’ and others by Baring 
make us reflect, remember, and perhaps, by sharpening 
the blunt edge of our spirit, may help us to do better. 
After expressing the hope that so it may be, I will venture, 
at the risk of anti-climax, to remind readers, whether 
religious or not, that in the opinion of those Frenchmen 
who are the guilty cause of this paper, Baring’s novels are 
as fine from the point of view of art as any literature pro- 
duced in this country. And though to many of us our 
own opinion is all-sufficing, few can help doing secret 
obeisance to the literary judgment of the French ! 

As I lay my pen down I am thinking of certain saintly 
people—dead now—whom one has met in life; and it is 
melancholy to reflect that owing to the fact of Baring 
being a Roman, a secret gulf yawned, whether they 
realised it or not, between these, who, properly speaking, 
should have welcomed his writings with open arms, and 
one of the most deeply religious minds of our day. More 
than three hundred years ago religious hatred, malice, and 
uncharitableness, complicated by politics and finance, dug 
that gulf; and in spite of surface amenities that pass 
from side to side, the lapse of Time has done little to fill 
it. What is to be done? Nothing can be done. But 
we can still thank Heaven that in almost any community 
individuals are to be found (I am not thinking of priests, 
but of laymen) who, by the power of their art, can some- 
times drive essential truths deeper into our hearts than 
most professionals. And such a one is Maurice Baring. 


ETHEL SMYTH. 
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Art. 5—THE PROBLEM OF THE MANDATED TERRI- 
TORIES. 


1. Treaty of Peace between Allied and Associated Powers 
and Germany.—Versailles, June 28, 1919. H.M. 
Stationery Office, ed. 1928. 

. History of the Peace Conference at Paris. Edited by 
H. W. V. Temperley : Published under the auspices of 
British Institute of International Affairs. Six volumes. 
Frowde ;- Hodder and Stoughton, 1920-24. 

. Kolonien oder nicht? Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Reichswirthschaft Minister . . . Dr Hjalmar Schacht. 
By H. W. Bauer. Richard Bauer: Leipzig, 1935. 

. The Demand for Colonies. By Lionel Birch. Prepared 
for the Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
Union. 1936. 

. The Future of Colonies. By Leonard Barnes. 
Hogarth Press, 1936. 

. Le probléme colonial du point de vue internationale. By 
O. Louwers. Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 1936. 

. A Place in the Sun. By Grover Clark. Macmillan, 
1936. 

. Colonies, Defence and Peace. By Sir Norman Angell 
and others. United Empire, May 1936. 


NEARLY twenty years ago, in the middle of the ‘ Great 
War,’ a reviewer who expressed the opinion of an intel- 
lectual and thoughtful minority,* took the position that 
to the true British patriot it would be a positive misfortune 
to see the British Empire emerge from the struggle with 
an accession of territory and added responsibilities. At 
that time practically the whole of the German Colonial 
possessions had fallen into the hands of the Allies. No 
time had been lost in arranging for the temporary admini- 
stration of the conquered territories: France was taking 
her share in that of the Cameroons and Togoland, having 
delimited a sphere with Great Britain. Japan had become 
responsible for Kiao-Tchao and certain Islands in the 
Pacific. The lion’s share of the burden was on the 
shoulders of the British Empire; Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa dealing with the territories 





* ‘Empire Review,’ March 1917, p. 67. 
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nearest to them. Already the nucleus of our present 
responsibility and anxieties had taken definite shape. 

This part of the tremendous problem imposed upon the 
world was not foreseen in the stress of the fight, or even 
in the exhaustive discussions attendant on the Peace 
conferences. It is only within the last four or five years 
that it has been turned into a serious menace to the peace 
of the world. Indeed it would seem, on reference to the 
documents surrounding the Treaty of Versailles of 1919, 
that the contracting nations were incapable at that date 
of visualising the emergence of a danger, based on their 
deliberations, which might once more shake the stability 
of their new world. The language of the discussion, the 
deliberate provisions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, took for granted a general abjuration of all 
action contrary to the principles of equity and international 
friendship. For the moment that would be the temper of 
all the Powers, excepting probably Germany which was 
bowing to force majeure, and France which was dominated 
by an hereditary distrust of Germany and a desire for 
individual safety which blinded her to the arguments of 
others. 

The wording of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which forms Part I of the Treaty of Versailles, purports 
to embody the eternal principles which as from the signing 
of the Treaty were to pervade the international relations 
of the world. If some of us, distrusting the permanence 
of those generous impulses which had acclaimed the 
Covenant, had little faith that all war was ended with the 
War then closed, we must nevertheless rally now to the 
aid of the League in its apparent failure. We may make 
our own and strive to impress on others the lofty aspira- 
tions of the Covenant, and the evident desire of the 
contracting Powers to remove for ever the causes of dis- 
putes and quarrels. Though our fears have been justified, 
though contracting Powers have been false to the ideals 
to which they then subscribed, we can still see in the Cove- 
nant a hope for the future of the world. Our recent 
humiliating failure to do the strong thing and the right 
thing should the more determine us to gather together 
the fragments which remain of the League and place it 
on a firmer basis. 

For at least ten years past the world has had notice 
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of Germany’s claim for the restoration of a Colonial 
Empire. The editor of a quite moderately conceived 
book by Dr Schnee * stated as far back as 1926 in his 
introduction, ‘Those who suppose that Germany will 
settle down to the loss of her Colonies are deceiving them- 
selves and others. Should we in like circumstances ? ’ 
Within half a dozen years of the distribution of the former 
German Colonies under Mandates of the League of Nations 
an agitation had begun. Four years later Herr Rosenberg 
is quoted as suggesting an extreme view. Last year 
(October 1935), in connection with a Colonial Exhibition 
at the Leine Palace, Hanover, and the unveiling of a 
memorial to Dr Peters, General von Epp, Governor of 
Bavaria, is reported + as referring to the Abyssinian enter- 
prise of Italy as a strong hint to Germany, and urging 
that Germany was ‘entitled to receive back her Colonies.’ 
And now Herr Hitler has stated a claim to ‘ Colonial 
equality of rights,’ which probably draws inspiration from 
Dr Bauer’s recent book and from Dr Schacht, who 
recently, too, visited Paris. 

The provisions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and particularly Article 22, when read with 
Article 119 of the Treaty, form the basis from which an 
examination of the German claim must begin. Those 
loftily conceived provisions for Mandates do practi- 
cally imply the existence of a trust for posterity which 
a few thinkers had urged unofficially even in the earlier 
days of the War, on the assumption that the new 
Germany would be a nobler and more civilised state than 
in the past. More than a year passed after the Treaty 
was signed before the first Mandates were issued by the 
General Council of the League of Nations. They dealt 
mainly with former German possessions, as to which by 
Article 119 of the Treaty Germany had renounced ‘in 
favour of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all 
her rights and titles over her overseas possessions,’ with 
provisions as to the property of the State which were the 
corollary of the renunciation. It is important to be clear 
about these Mandates and, therefore, those which affect 





* ‘German Colonisation Past and Future.’ By Dr Heinrich Schnee, 
with Introduction by W. Harbutt Dawson. 
+ The ‘ Morning Post,’ Oct. 28, 1935, p. 11, col. 4. 
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the British Empire are recapitulated here. The earliest, 
dated Dec. 17, 1920, were for 


1. German possessions in the Pacific Ocean situated south 
of the Equator, other than German Samoa and Nauru—issued 
to His Britannic Majesty’s Government on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

2. Nauru—issued to His Britannic Majesty, i.e. to the 
Crown alone. 

3. Samoa—issued to His Britannic Majesty for and on 
behalf of the Dominion of New Zealand. 

4, German South West Africa—to His Britannic Majesty 
for and on behalf of the Union of South Africa. 


Then after eighteen months * the Mandates for territories 
in West and East Africa were issued under date July 20, 
1922, to His Britannic Majesty’s Government, i.e. the 
Crown. They were 


5. Cameroons—‘ that part of the Cameroons lying to the 
West of the line agreed upon in the Declaration of July 10, 
1919 referred to in Article 1’ of the Mandates ‘as agreed 
between Great Britain and France.’ 

6. Togoland—similar terms based upon the original agree- 
ment between the British and French. 

7. East Africa—the bulk of the territory held by Germany 
in that part of Africa within limits very carefully defined, 
since the rest was mandated to Belgium; this territory is now 
known as Tanganyika. 


Almost contemporaneous, dated July 24, 1922, came the 
Mandates in respect of former Turkish territories sur- 
rendered under the Treaty of Sévres, viz., 


8. Palestine—to His Britannic Majesty but subject to 
special provisions as to Jewish settlement. 

9. Mesopotamia, also to His Britannic Majesty but subject 
to an agreement with the French Government. 


The interesting arrangement as to Iraq—the subject 
of a Treaty dated Oct. 10, 1922—must be noted as on a 
special basis. 

All the above nine mandates were granted by the 
General Council of the League of Nations subject to an 
annual report on the administration of the territory to be 
furnished to the League by the Mandatory Power. In 





* Professor Temperley’s work, vol. v1, pp. 511, sqq., is instructive on 
the reasons of delays. 
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all cases there was special reference to the fact that the 
degree of authority, control, or administration had not 
been previously agreed by the League, and is to be 
defined explicitly by the Council of the League: the 
Mandatory Power is thus held responsible to the League 
for the observance of the provisions of Article 22 of the 
Treaty in regard to those territories ‘ which have ceased to 
be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves,’ the well-being and 
development of such peoples being in the words of the 
Article ‘ a sacred trust of civilisation.’ 

For the purpose of securing their supervision the 
Council of the League of Nations appointed a permanent 
Mandates Commission of nine members, the majority to 
be nationals of non-mandatory Powers; and this Com- 
mission from early days recognised its duty to report in a 
practical way on the whole moral and material welfare of 
any mandated territory. It did, in fact, on occasion 
assert its rights of inquiry and hold its ground as against 
the views of a Mandatory Power. It is essential to insist 
that the whole operation of the Mandates is specifically 
vested in the League of Nations; that is to say, in the 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles who still remain 
within the League. The Mandates have accordingly a 
very definite international status which is inconsistent 
with what has become a loose popular idea, that in practice 
the mandated territory may be considered the property 
of the Mandatory Power, or at the least subject to a lien 
exercisable by that Power. 

The overriding position of the League of Nations is 
from two points of view most important. It puts out 
of court the grudge which has its foundation on the idea 
that the British Empire is holding some of the choicest 
territory which changed hands during the War. On the 
other hand, British Governments overseas have almost 
naturally slipped into the false belief that what they are 
successfully administering they are making more and 
more their own. It is unfortunately only human nature 
that many should remember the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in 1917 that the Colonies 
could never be given back to Germany ; while they either 
have forgotten or have never realised the actual conditions 
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under which the former German Colonies are now held. 
The political atmosphere of Europe has greatly changed 
in the fifteen years which have elapsed since the latest 
of the Mandates, and is at the present time charged with 
two concentrations of electricity which are too near a 
storm-break to be pleasant. The hope of a happier and 
kindlier world which marked the first days of the League 
of Nations has been quenched by the recrudescence of 
selfish mistrust and national greed. What was to have 
been the sheet anchor of the world’s politics has carried 
away and we are dangerously drifting. We have got back 
to a position too like that which held Europe just before 
the War. 

Recent breaches of international and public morality 
have destroyed the edifice which the Covenant of the 
League of Nations had sought to build. The action of 
Japan in the Far East was met by mere protest in the 
hope that protests would suffice. The miserable corollary 
of this forbearance was the still red crime of Italy against 
a fellow nation of the League. The safeguards of 1919 
have been abrogated : treaties are torn up with impunity. 
The dictates of our boasted civilisation have been scorned. 
For years to come those nations of Europe who desire, 
and honestly desire, peace, have to guard themselves 
against nations which have shown themselves incapable 
of being trusted in any agreement ; while one of them, at 
any rate, has had all its better instincts swamped by a 
wave of criminal mentality. For the action of Italy, 
though it is explained by the desire to assert her claims to 
greatness, and excused somewhat cynically on the need of 
further territory, there is no excuse either before God or 
before man. 

The attitude of Germany is intelligible. Having made 
a wonderful recovery, based on a complete disregard of 
financial obligations, she has taken advantage of her 
inherent thrift, care, and method to place herself in a 
position where her weight can be felt. Even in a minor 
matter her successes in the so-called ‘Olympic Games’ 
mark her efficiency in a way which catches the eye of the 
world and enlists sympathy. But she is not that ‘ reformed 
German nation ’ for which it was once suggested that the 
conquered possessions might be held in trust. For 
| let there be no question as to the crime of Germany in 
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1914. We have been too hesitant of late years in speaking 
plain truths. The sentimental effort to apportion the 
blame for the crisis of that year amidst a number of 
European nations has obscured the one indisputable fact. 
The Government of Germany, led by the Kaiser and the 
military hierarchy, had prepared an atmosphere of war- 
thought. They had built up a military and naval force 
which had no purpose but aggression. To the very last 
moment they could with every credit to themselves have 
prevented war. They had every chance given them to 
agree to a solution which woula have left them with 
enhanced credit and prosperity: but they refused it. 
They further aggravated their guilt by gratuitous atrocity. 
All the sorrow that the War brought upon them, all the 
losses they suffered, they deserved. But this does not 
mean that Germany should be punished for ever, and if 
only she had not recently broken faith and sought to 
enforce the maxim that might is right, there would have 
been much sympathy for her in Britain. As it is, the 
Germans, by their armed occupation of the demilitarised 
zone have placed themselves once more in the category 
of the wrongdoer, and thus increased the difficulty of 
satisfying their claims to receive back territory which is 
now, as mandated territory, under the control of the 
League of Nations. 

The situation is not eased by the assertion that 
Germany is ‘entitled to receive back her Colonies.’ * 
That position is without any justification—though the 
speaker might have pleaded with the League of Nations 
(which Germany had left) for full consideration as an 
act of grace of the natural yearning of his country for such 
restoration. If the League were prepared to transfer 
those territories to fresh hands under a new mandate they 
might consider it fair that preference should be given to 
Germany. For in the past Germany did spend effort | 
and money on colonising them, and in great measure | 
succeeded in her control of the native races. This gives ] 
her a claim to consideration, but nothing more; and for | 
the moment any other nation may be left out of account. | 

The League of Nations, however, if approached would | 
at once find themselves in extreme difficulty. An | 





* See p. 252, supra. 
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awkward question is raised for the United Kingdom in 
the important territories which the League Council had 
committed to her Mandate. For the British Empire 
generally it would probably be a gain all round to part with 
the responsibilities of administration, and not least in the 
African Continent. But this runs counter to the ordinary 
view in Colonial circles. A recent comment on a formal 
discussion at the Royal Empire Society which brought up 
this subject was * ‘ The idea of handing over any British 
Colony is unthinkable, and the suggestion that territories 
held under mandate might be restored meets with opposi- 
tion equally emphatic. Meanwhile Mr Eden is including 
in his questionnaire to Herr Hitler an inquiry as to what 
he means by Colonial equality of rights.’ And only on 
Aug. 12 last Mr Pirow—the South African Minister of 
Defence—used the words+ ‘In no circumstances can 
South Africa or Great Britain envisage the return of either 
| Tanganyika or South West Africa to Germany. We are 
at work hand in hand with the rest of the British Empire 
in a common defence policy, and in this respect South 
| Africa is to be elder brother to the rest of British 
Africa.’ 

Doubtless some sort of argument will be urged in 
respect of every territory the subject of a British Mandate, 
but as a rule these will be based on the treatment of the 
natives or the interests of private colonists which have 
grown up since the mandatory occupation.{ In all such 
cases the answer of the Government of the United 
Kingdom would have to be that we at any rate must show 
respect so far as in us lies for the provisions of the Treaties 
by which we are bound. We have been party to setting 
up the League of Nations, and the disregard of their 
obligations shown by other Powers makes it the more 
incumbent upon us to support the League’s authority. In 
face of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech to the sixteenth session 
of the Assembly of the League in October last, we cannot 
possibly do otherwise without violating that ‘ principle of 
international conduct to which [British delegates] and 
their Government hold with firm enduring and universal 
persistence.’ So that the most we can do in laying the 





* ‘United Empire,’ May 1936, p. 230. 
7 ‘The Times,’ Aug. 13. 
t Compare the Duchess of Atholl’s letter to the press on Aug, 5, last. 
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matter in due form before the Council of the League is 
to endeavour to convince them, if that is the British 
considered view, that it is the best thing for all parties 
concerned to confirm the possession of the territory to the 
holder of the Mandate. Presumably the Council will have 
preliminary questions to consider as to the procedure to 
be observed in a reference to the Permanent Court of | 
International Justice provided by Article 14 of the 
Covenant. These matters will take time and afford every 
opportunity for mature consideration even before the 
hearings commence. 

Such is the actual position of the matter in international 
law ; and it should be realised without further delay not | 
only by H.M. Government in the United Kingdom, but | 
by the Governments of all the overseas Dominions, as | 
well as by France, which is directly affected. Apart from | 
the critical attitude of Germany and others we apparently | 
have to reckon with aspirations of certain friendly 
Powers who without appreciation of history are beginning 
to feel entitled to an unexpected legacy arising out of the | 
changes in the world. On this point Mr Louwers* is | 
very clear, and furnishes us with a most intriguing | 
citation from the ‘Polish Economist’ of August 1933: 
‘Les possessions allemandes occupaient un territoire 7} | 
fois plus étendu que le territoire de la Pologne. La | 
majorité de ces possessions se trouve en Afrique. Etant | 
donné que 9% du territoire d’avant guerre d’Allemagne 
est retourné & la Pologne il ne serait que juste que la | 
Pologne, re¢fit une partie correspondante des anciennes 
Colonies allemandes.’ Here we have a new and unexpected | 
suggestion as to the former German possessions which is | 
doubly for the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. | 

Apart, however, from any question of mandated 
territories there is apparently in the minds of certain | 
nations, even if rarely expressed, a double question of a } 
more general character: (1) How far is it justifiable that 
a great portion of the known world should be in the hands 
of a few Powers who exercise, or may exercise, a right to | 
exclude all others from those territories? and (2) by | 
what method are we to correct what seems to us an/| 
inequality of wealth ? 





* ‘Le Probléme Colonial,’ pp. 4-5. 
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The first question is analogous to the question which 
has been posed in regard to private property within a 
nation : Why should this man or the other hold enormous 
wealth while others have either a very moderate or even 
an infinitesimal share ? In our modern communities we 
have settled this by law and the police and by efforts to 
readjust through taxation. In the case of nations it is a 
matter of history so complicated that people do not attempt 
to understand it. Those who come into the world to-day 
find themselves becoming gradually familiar with a set 
of units called nations to whom definite portions of the 
globe are assigned. They naturally contrast the very 
varying amounts of land in the possession of different 
nations. The leaders and instructors of some of these 
nations appealing to the acquisitive sense and the greed 
implanted in human nature teach their young people that 
their nations also might be in the category of those who 
possess the larger share: and so comes in that fallacy of 
the ‘ haves ’ as opposed to the ‘ have nots,’ and the world 
is cursed with the struggle of some of its communities to 
rob those who seem more prosperous. In the form stated 
this is a comparatively recent phase of human history, but 
the germ of it is in the first attempt of the man who had 
not caught the buck to rob his neighbour who had. It is 
| obviously a wrong attitude, but goes back to the earliest 
days of existence. 

If one is to be forced into elementary questions of 
ethnology as the only way to combat these crude ideas, 
the introductory inquiry standing for a reply is: Why 
has any community the right to occupy any special 
part of the earth’s surface? It is a matter of natural 
convenience; it began with the family when they 
abandoned their nomad existence; it grew with the 
association of families for protection and reciprocal 
assistance, till they became an agglomeration of com- 
munities having the same origin or bound together by ties 
of the same interest. It is, in fact, an arrangement 
arising naturally out of the desire to establish law and 
order as between groups of men. The ties of birth and 
relationship were not final. The acceptance of the same 
principles of life and justice as between individuals 
gradually became a leading element in the constitution of 
any State. The desire for freedom of thought was the 
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foundation of one of the greatest States of the modern 
world—the United States of America. 

There has always been a confusion of thoughtlessness 
and self-assertion in popular theories of nationality. To the 
Greeks all others were barbarians: the Esquimaux are still 
themselves Innuit (the People). The idea of the select nation 
in the ring fence dominates parts of Europe even now and 
leads to false conclusions. Yet how many nations are 
really composed of a number of families absolutely distinct 
from all outsiders in physical features, character, and 
outlook on life? It is possible to find certain countries, 
chiefly in the North of Europe, who can boast a remarkable 
purity of descent and individuality of characteristics. 
But this fact did not justify the recent painful effort of 
Germany to force herself back to an assumed perfection | 
of type which does not accord with her historical develop- 
ment. A marked feature of countries which seem to 
stand foremost in the world is that they have not sought 
to isolate themselves: they are the product of a mixture | 
of races and have drawn into them the best elements of 
other races. Germany has in fact largely obeyed that 
law. The British race compounded of Saxons, Normans, | 
and Celts, an amalgamation which has gradually developed, | 
drew to itself from time to time the finest elements of 
French industry and some of the best brains of Holland 
and Germany. The United States, starting from a very 
special section of educated and politically-minded English- 
men, absorbed emigrants from all the countries of 
Europe—Germans, Italians, Danes, Swedes, who all have | 
improved their own lot and yet helped to build up the | 
great nation which covers a great part of North America. | 
The lesson is that emigration is not only the natural anti- | 
dote to pressure of growing population but by its operation 
removes the tendency to excessive reliance on so-called | 
national claims. The greatness of a nation is not made by | 
forcible seizure of wide spaces: the broad lands tend to | 
follow the virile and adventurous nation without effort | 
on its part to injure its neighbours. The original motives | 
of the movement overseas were trade and adventure. 
The English were neither singular, nor were they first in | 
this. Through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries | 
British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, Danes, and | 
others were vying with one another in seeking new lands 
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for trade or settlement ; and it was left to those who had 
the greater genius for settlement or adventure to remain 
in occupation of the new lands. Fighting had no part in 
the early efforts at colonisation. The new-comers were 
in practically every case ready to recognise in friendly 
fashion the rights of the tribes whom they found in the 
lands to which they sailed. Unfortunately in some cases 
the white man, however peacefully he came, was at times 
looked upon as an intruder, and came into collision with 
aboriginal tribes : the local struggles were in self-defence, 
and the wiser nations never sought to exterminate their 
opponents. The fighting came when other European 
claimants intervened : hence the old idea of ‘ singeing the 
Spanish King’s beard’ and the struggles of Europeans for 
the possession of the West Indies and Canada. In the 
articles of European Treaties of the eighteenth century 
we constantly find the names Montserrat, St Christopher, 
St Lucia, and so forth, bearing testimony to the effort 
of one body of settlers to hold their own against a foreign 
element, sometimes with unexpected results—what was 
an English settlement in Surinam is now a Dutch Colony ; 
while the Dutch settlement of Essequibo is now a part of 
British Guiana. The acquisition of the great Indian 
peninsula was notoriously a case of similar competition 
based upon trade rivalries and notwithstanding local 
fighting led to the happiness and prosperity of a great 
part of Asia. 

The overseas possessions of the British Crown were not 
an adjunct of a State which had already grown to its full 
strength ; they were an essential part of the growth of a 
nation : they were acquired by settlement in various parts 
of the globe and as far as possible by peaceful settlement. 
The widely-scattered realm of Britain is as much an 
inevitable development of a State as that of the compact 
Germany from many duchies and kingdoms, or of the 
United States when it had separated itself from the old 
country. And in the result the British Empire is not so 
much a central unit with a large number of Colonies as a 
confederation of British States united by much the same 
origin, the same institutions, and the same ideals with a 
number of incidental satellites added to the whole from 
motives of trade or interest or protection of the weak. 
Broadly speaking, the British never fought with an actual 
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occupier for the mere object of grasping new territory, 
and it is fair to insist on this when in the words of a speaker 
at the Royal Empire Society some grumblers say we 
* have grabbed every bit of earth that it is possible for us 
to get hold of and we ought to give something to somebody 
who wants it "—and still more when there are peoples in 
the world who try to justify snatch and grab raids on 
the grounds that the British have in the past done the | 
same. 

Mr Barnes in his suggestive pamphlet on the Future 
of Colonies seeks to excuse the aggressive attitude of 
Japan, Italy, and Germany by his differentiation of certain | 
nations as ‘ dynamic’ or ‘ static.’ It is a pity to import 
terms from physics which have no application to ethnology. 
The British Empire is in no sense static : in every direction 
it is full of life and fresh impulses—the movements of 
particles changing with the essential development of the 
organism. Germany is really more static than dynamic, 
being welded into one fixed idea: since the nature of the 
German is apparently to be ruled by fixed ideas, and that 
certainly tends to stationary existence. But in fact all 
nations are subject to similar impulses, and the real 
differentiation of them is based on our ideas of morality : 
the most we can concede as to the recent action of Japan 
or of Italy is that they have not been brought to the same 
standard of morality as ourselves, just as certain nations 
have not yet realised the advantages of commercial 
honesty. We may perhaps accept Mr Barnes’s statement 
that whereas what he calls the three great dynamic Powers 
are guilty of reckless threats to the peace of the world, it 
is not because of some special streak of wickedness in their 
national character. It is perhaps well to try and realise 
this; and it helps us to the view that the recent crime 
perpetrated by the Italian Government may be due to 
one man’s wickedness rather than the innate deformity 
of a nation. 

There is no sort of excuse for the assumption that the 
strong nation may attack and absorb the weaker. Is 
there to be no moral improvement in nations since the 
descents of the Goths, the Huns, or the Saracens? Are 
we to accept Buckle’s theory that no improvement of the 
world arises from moral training ? It is in the interest 
of all humanity to condemn and reject such a cynical 
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and selfish view of life. There is no sound reason why 
civilised nations, since they do not as a rule decline to 
open their boundaries to the stranger who observes their 
laws, should not on the same principle share their 
advantages with other countries who will deal with them 
reciprocally. Only the unfortunate tendency of nation- 
ality, poisoned by the mistrust and selfishness both of 
individuals and of groups, has been to raise barriers of 
every kind between nation and nation. If nations lived 
naturally and trustfully each State as it found itself in 
need of produce could arrange matters by trade with the 
State which produced what it needed; there would be no 
desire at this period of the world to acquire new Colonies 
or dislodge from any piece of territory the present holders 
of the land. 

And this truth is becoming realised. Mr Barnes when 
looking to the future writes that the settlement of colonial 
spheres, etc., is a secondary matter, and that ‘the axis 
/ on which international relations will revolve during the 
/ next hundred years is the problem of organising the raw 
materials, the markets and the open spaces of the world 
for the common service of the common people of all 
countries.” This gathers up in a few words an aim which 
has gradually been taking shape and is being vaguely 
and tentatively put forward in public discussions, in our 
Parliament, and in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations—a constructive suggestion so vital that it 
demands the fullest examination. 

But there will be one obstacle to remove before this 
suggestion is in smooth water; and that is the obsession 
of certain Powers that Colonial possessions add not only 
to their dignity, which may or may not be so, but also to 
their prosperity. Fortunately this prevalent opinion has 
become the subject of interested inquiry, not only in 
published books such as that of Mr Grover Clark, but also 
by public discussion as at a meeting of the Royal Empire 
Society in May last. The conclusion which has been 
reached is that colonies have not produced either for 
Germany or Italy, the most clamant of the malcontents, 
the result which they expected. If they are to be con- 
sidered an outlet for the surplus population their effect 
has been negligible : comparatively few Germans were in 
the African Colonies when they existed, and but a few 
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hundred Italians have been resident in Eritrea, Somali- 
land, or Tripoli. The figures of trade point in the same 
direction : imports and exports as between Germany and 
the Colonies when she had them and as between Italy and 
her present Colonies are no compensation for the large 
sums which fell to be expended in administration. 
Statistics must in a brief review take a minor place, but 
one may quote Mr Clark’s statement that of Germany’s 
trade from 1894 to 1903 colonial trade was only 0-21 of the 
total, and from 1903 to 1913 was only 0-48; and though 
her colonial trade in the last period was nearly six times 
as great as previously her own share in it had actually 
fallen from 35-2 per cent. to 26-6 per cent. But how 
soon either of the nations will be convinced is questionable. 

Looking, however, to the dire consequences which may 
follow from a failure to find an economic solution the world 
is bound to make every effort to thrash out the problem of 
the fair and effective distribution of commodities to the 
human race. The intricacy and variety of the details 
are to the last degree confusing. The necessity for 
patience and unselfishness places a serious strain on 
inquirers. The complexity of the subject is sufficiently 
indicated by Sir Herbert Robson in a statement quoted 
last May by Sir George Maxwell.* ‘The whole proposition 
of raw materials is interlocked with the international 
situation which it was the duty of the International 
Economic Conference to meet and cope with. The World 
Economic Conference, when it realised that, ran away in 
a funk and has never been seen since.’ But the failure 
of the World Economic Conference of 1933 must not 
discourage a fresh effort. All the greatest difficulties 
demand special consideration from us of the British 
Empire. We shall have to break down the self-interest 
which dominates so much of our national trade ; to change 
the views of the individual trader, the fixed conceptions | 
of the governments of many of H.M. Dominions, and with 
this the policy as to duties on import and regional agree- 
ments which H.M. Government have adopted since 1932. 
In fact the mere suggestion of the inquiry brings us back 
to the view that real free trade is the only sensible and 
scientific method of regulating the commercial relations | 





* ‘United Empire,’ May 1936, p. 257, col. 1. 
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of the nations. Such a statement of itself indicates the 
enormous difficulty of facing the problem. 

During the past year the Economic Committee of 
the League of Nations Union has published a report ‘ on 
the problems of access to raw materials, over-population, 
and Colonies, with special reference to the demands made 
by Italy, Germany, and Japan for varying degrees of 
territorial expansion.’ This already forms a starting- 
point for the United Kingdom’s lead. An Empire 
Conference will be the first step, but a concurrent Com- 
mission of inquiry into the economic organisation of this 
country is a necessary auxiliary: for we have in front 
of us one of the most far-reaching inquiries ever instituted. 
At the same time by agreement between some of the more 
important Colonial Powers, including Holland and 
Belgium, a preliminary examination of the problem could 
be inaugurated in each separate country; if suggestions 
were exchanged as between all the leading countries of the 
world there would be ample assurance of support for any 
action of the League of Nations. Though it vitally 
affects our nation we cannot make the interests of this 
nation the only, or even the first, consideration. It is 
only by breadth of view and patient sympathy that the 
investigations will attain success. And it will take time. 
Will the nations have honesty and patience to wait ? 

There is one interesting but revolutionary corollary 
to Mr Barnes’s study of the question which must be ruled 
out at once—the suggestion that in the future all Colonies 
must be the subject of a Mandate under a strengthened 
League of Nations or some central Authority of a similar 
character. The moral and social development of nations 
has a long way to go before this chimera can be changed 
to reality : but even so what possible improvement will 
it make ? It amounts to the abolition of every separate 
government in the world, and it appears to us not only 
beyond all practical politics, but actually incapable of 
being administered by any human agency of which the 
mind can at present form conception. Short of that we 
concur that ‘ it is the imperative duty of Britain and the 
Dominions to understand how high the price of peace 
has become,’ and that it is only to be paid at this late 
hour by concessions. 

A final serious word of recapitulation may be helpful, 
gs 2 
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We have to face claims of an uncompromising and almost 
outrageous character—for instance, Mussolini in 1926: 
‘We are hungry for land because we are prolific and 
intend to remain so.’—Herr Rosenberg in 1930: ‘ Ger- 
many must be able to procure sufficient territory for its 
further 150 million inhabitants ... people must be 
forced eastward in order to free territory for German 
peasants to cultivate.’ So that Professor Ramsay Muir | 
may well sum up his criticisms with the question: ‘ Will 
any one suggest that Canada be given to Italy, Australia 
to Japan, and Brazil to Germany ?’! Clearly we have 
come to a pass when it is worth every one’s while to join 
in the most strenuous effort to work out a solution of the 
problem of exchange and distribution of the good things 
of the world. On the highest ground—that of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number—it is worth doing. It 
would be the glory of our nation to give an effective lead 
in a consummation so much to be desired. 

On the other hand, what is the alternative ? If not 
war, then the never-ceasing fear of war, the necessity of | 
remaining always on the defensive against those who had 
set their hearts on robbery with violence. It may be, of * 
course, that the world is so evil that no concession will 
satisfy the criminal mind—that while the globe revolves 
there will never be the peace which we look for as our ideal. 
But even so we must strive for it to the very end. 


C. ALEXANDER HARRIS. 
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Art. 6.—CLASSICAL ASPECTS IN MODERN GREECE. 


1. N. I. THoAirov: [epi rov diov rév Newrtpwy ‘EAAjvwv— 
AOjjva 1871. 

2. Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece by 
Edward Dodwell, Esq., F.S.A. London, 1819. 

3. An Essay on Certain Points of Resemblance between the 
Ancient and Modern Greeks. By the Honble. Fred. 
Sylv. North Douglas. Printed for John Murray, 1813. 


READERS perhaps will discern in this essay (which I should 
like to entitle ‘ A Mental Greek Cruise ’) the tendency of a 
student to fit particular facts to the view which he has 
been tempted to adopt. Yet it takes into account facts 
based on the observations of many. It is also necessary 
for the writer to introduce himself. I am a modern Greek ; 
one of that people about the ancestors of whom there is 
much talk throughout the civilised world. 

We modern Greeks are convinced that we are directly 
descended from our ancient namesakes and are but as 
fresh leaves on an evergreen tree. So that we grow angry 
when some over-scrupulous scientist challenges our 
genealogy. How could we fail to nurture such a belief ? 
We are living in the same places as they did and we 
breathe the same air. We speak, if not exactly the same, 
anyhow a language resembling the ancient Greek, as 
twin brothers may resemble each other. In addition, we 
have the defects of their qualities. So that we may over- 
look the objections of those strict observers who, after 
examining and scrutinising every globule in our blood, 
reach the conclusion that after all we have nothing to do 
with ancient Greeks and that their Greek is Greek to us. 
Still we are Greeks and we owe much to that reality. Asa 
matter of fact, Greece probably would never have become 
free and independent if there had not been an Acropolis 
or a Parthenon and if old parchments and manuscripts 
containing the masterpieces of Greek literature had been 
annihilated in some general destruction of all such vestiges 
of antiquity. Greece is a survival of literary and artistic 
ideals. No great poet would come to die in Greece if he 
had not before visited the glorious rock crowning the city 
of Athens. No European statesman would be interested 
in the fate of a tiny population submitted to a foreign 
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domination for centuries if he had not read the Funeral 
Oration. No idealist would even remember a people 
called ‘ the Greeks,’ if he had not dreamt of a better world 
and a more perfect polity in reading the Dialogues of 
Plato. Greeks are indeed deeply indebted to their much- 
admired ancestors. 

Because, however, Byron went to die on the Missolonghi 
Lagoon, because Shelley wrote ‘ Hellas’ to celebrate Liberty 
putting her foot again on Greek soil, and George Canning 
signed the protocol of Greek independence, some extra- 
ordinary hopes had arisen among enthusiasts in Western 
Europe. The man in the street, the man in the drawing- 
room, even the man in the University Hall, believed 
that a nation, being by right of birth Greek, inherited 
necessarily the exceptional gifts of its ancestors, and 
should be able to repeat their incomparable achievements 
in literature and art. They thought that in visiting 
Athens after the white and blue flag was hoisted on the 
ramparts of the Acropolis, that still was a fortress full of 
Turkish emblems, they should meet Pericles delivering 
his Oration in the Agora, have a talk with Socrates, witness 
the building of a new Parthenon, applaud the tragedies of 
some new Auschylus at the Dionysian Theatre. They did 
not, however, expect at the same time to encounter Milton 
in St. James’s Park or Shakespeare in Piccadilly, and as 
they did not meet the expected gentlemen in Athens, they 
left the reborn country disillusioned, spreading their dis- 
appointment throughout the world. Was this wretched, 
ruined village of 2,000 inhabitants Athens ? Were those 
people, exhausted by the long struggle against the 
dominator and emaciated by starvation, true descendants 
of the Athenians of the Golden Age? Was this jargon, 
with plenty of Turkish words in it, the language spoken by 
the fellow-countrymen of Aristophanes or Sophocles ? 
Even Greeks lament the disappearance of past splendour 
and proclaim their disappointment. A young Greek poet, 
disillusioned as youth delights to be, exclaimed recently : 

* Ashes and cinders only, O Poet, ashes and cinders,— 

Vanished phantoms, broken marbles, dead parchments— 

Are the sole heritage left to you and all those who 

Sprang from the great Hellenic race,—O Poet.’ 

I am not young enough to indulge in such deep 
pessimism. Greece and Greek beauty did not die. They 
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never will die. Wandering among the broken marbles 
ghosts reappear as realities, and the parchments, when 
deciphered by a diligent mind, speak the language of 
imperishable enchantment. It was an aged man surely who 
said: ‘ Though roses die, Beauty survives.’ The classical 
aspects of the country are striking to the eyes of the 
traveller, even when unlearned and without classics. I 
don’t of course allude to the authentic American lady 
who, when asked to give her impression of the Acropolis, 
replied: ‘ We visited it, but what a pity! Everything 
there is in ruins!’ On the other hand, I think it was 
the cartoonist of ‘ Punch’ who invented the story of the 
girl who, when asked by an uncle how she enjoyed her 
recent visit to Athens, answered: ‘Not very much, 
indeed. We arrived there on Saturday afternoon, and 
all the shops were closed.’ 

There have been, moreover, amusing remarks of the 
kind made even by people of a higher intellectual standard. 
No less than the author of ‘Madame Bovary’ and 
‘ Salamb6 ’ disclaimed ‘ the legend of the whiteness of the 
Parthenon,’ as he calls it. ‘The colour of the Parthenon 
is deep black,’ he said. ‘ It looks as if built from ebony.’ 
I have seen the temple under every kind of light—in the 
early morning when rose-fingered Dawn spreads her petals 
on the Hymettus, when sunset sheds its red flowers pro- 
fusely on the sea of Salamis, and when the moonlight is 
restoring the perfect lines of the immortal monument. I 
had never thought of it as ebony, unless the deep gold of 
the patina of the columns is to be confused with the dark- 
coloured wood, which impressed Flaubert. Another kind 
of visitor, the super-enthusiast, indulges in hyperbolical 
exaggerations. One detected in Athenian dust the scent 
of vanilla. Let us forget the ebony of the Parthenon and 
the vanilla of the Athenian dust. As the ancient Greeks 
have said : ‘ Let us call the fig a fig, a spade a spade’; as 
well as the epigram in the Anthology: ‘ Whoever thou 
mightest be, come and sit under the shadow of this beauti- 
ful laurel-tree, close to this clear stream, to rest and 
celebrate the immortal gods.’ 

What most strikes the educated traveller is the deeper 
understanding of ancient Greek spirit that he feels through 
the scenery, the monuments, and traditions about him. 
Look from the height of the Acropolis to the slopes of 
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Hymettus, at the fading sunset. You have the impression 
that thousands on thousands of petals of violets have been 
scattered on the mountain. You realise then why Athens 
has been named ‘ the violet-crowned city.’ Climb it again 
and taste the delicious thyme-scented honey. The 
epigram referring to Plato, that the bees from Hymettus 
went to perch on his lips, will become understandable to 
you. Look at the lines of Pentelic mountain still un- 
broken, in spite of the white large wounds appearing on 
its flanks, and the mystery of the beauty of Greek art will 
be revealed to you. Sit down under a column of the 
Temple and let your eyes wander far on the blue sea of 
Salamis. You will realise then why the beautiful bay has 
not been and never could be conquered by the barbarians. 
Go to Colonos and, in spite of its present spoiled condition, 
recite the immortal song of the Chorus, and you will 
understand the whole genius of Athens interpreted in the 
melodious lines of Sophocles. 

One of the most characteristic features of the Athenian 
landscape is the abundance of the olive-tree, ‘a tree in 
Asian soil unnamed.’ Throughout centuries the tree has 
been considered a useful as well as a sacred plant : 


‘ The plant that the Olive Planter tends 
And the grey-eyed goddess herself defends.’ 


It no longer provides wreaths for the athlete. It remains, 
however, low and accessible to the hand, inviting peoples 
and governments to pick up its branches and organise 
some new Pan-Athenzan procession consecrated to peace 
and brotherhood. The olive is there to remind us even of 
the effort of the orators, whose speeches were smelling, in 
the proverbial phrase, ‘of the oil of the lamp.’ With its 
green leaves, silvery on the reverse, athirst for light and 
pure air, moreover, it symbolises the classical style, clear 
and pure as Attic skies. Its fruit, growing to an oval 
shape, pulpy and juicy, is taken as a delicious food, and 
was cherished by Byron, or made to produce a golden 
liquid for flavouring dishes or brightening family gather- 
ings, was well adapted to the calmer, and certainly happier 
lives than ours that generally the ancients spent. 

If from the physical and material aspects we revert 
to traditions or spiritual resemblances, examples become 
more striking. Who could guess, for instance, that some 
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years ago the legend of Demeter and Persephone was still 
alive in the heart of their ancient cult, in Eleusis itself, 
although by a curious transformation ? The steam-roller 
of modern assimilation has passed there too, and you will 
not listen now to the story when seated at the village café, 
Baedeker in hand. But not earlier than the ’sixties, 
Lenormant heard it from a hundred-years-old peasant, 
and it is worth summarising here. The fabled Goddess of 
Corn in the modern story is a Saint—Aghia Dimitra—but 
one unknown to the Christian martyrology. She was an 
Athenian and reputed for her kindness and charity. She 
had a beautiful daughter, so beautiful—she was ‘ Kyra 
Phrodite’ (as Aphrodite was spelt by the Eleusinian story 
teller)—that a Turkish Aga fixed his choice on her. One 
day when the Mother was away from the house, he burst 
in and abducted the girl. His black charger, that belched 
forth flames and steam, was wonderfully swift. By one 
leap, ravisher and girl reached Epirus. When old Dimitra 
returned home and discovered the rape she fell into 
despair. She asked the Sun where Kyra Phrodite had gone. 
There was no reply. The Moon, also, was silent. Only 
the Stork, grateful to the old woman for her kindness to 
him and his young, was moved by her appeals and under- 
took to conduct her to the refuge of the ravisher. Dimitra 
however was too weak to undertake the journey. When 
still near the town she fainted on the road and was taken 
. home by the charitable old Nicholas or Colios (Lenormant 
ventures to suppose that the name is no other than that 
of Celeus). Nicholas had a handsome son, who promised 
to start in pursuit of the ravisher and the recovery of his 
victim, on condition that he should be given the girl in 
marriage. For many days the youth walked without 
meeting the Turk and the Greek girl. At last he reached 
a forest from which a strange light came. He tried to 
approach, thinking that the couple were there ; but forty 
dragons, surrounding a cauldron of boiling water, stood 
at the entrance. He removed the cauldron with one hand 
and the dragons, astonished at his strength, said to him : 
‘If you can lift the cauldron, what we all together are 
unable to do, you are the only person deserving to liberate 
and marry the beautiful virgin kept prisoner in an in- 
accessible tower. Let us go there.’ The young man used 
a stratagem. Once in the tower, he induced the dragons 
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to enter after him one by one. He started then to kill 
them, and so got rid of those dangerous companions. He 
entered then the garden, in the middle of which the girl 
was resting. When later, assisted by her, he killed the 
Aga, he restored her to her native Eleusis, at spring-time, 
when the fields were blooming with flowers. The marriage, 
however, did not take place. The young man, to fulfil a 
vow which he had made before starting on his expedition, 
entered a monastery. Old Dimitra and her daughter 
disappeared. But since then the Eleusinian fields, blessed 
by the old woman, continue to be the most fertile in 
Greece. Who, on hearing this fairy tale, will not recall 
Demeter, Persephone, and Triptolemnus ? Who will not 
think that the scene of the story is Epirus, where, 
according to old tradition, one of the gates of Hell 
existed, and that it was there that Persephone entered the 
realm of Pluto? And why has the tradition of the rape 
of the beautiful girl survived only among Eleusinian 
peasants, except that it had been transmitted as a part of 
the heirloom of ancestry ? 

It is a pity that the travellers who visited Greece, when 
the country was still unspoiled and its inhabitants a primi- 
tive people, were so exclusively absorbed in studying the 
ancient monuments and places mentioned by Pausanias 
that they paid little attention to the living people. Only 
Dodwell, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, reports 
a festival held by the inhabitants of Davlia (Davlis), near 
Delphi, on the tenth of each March, which reminded him 
of one in ancient Athens. A priest came from Distomo 
and officiated in the ruined chapel on the Acropolis. All 
the villagers were assembled in their gala dresses and 
passed the day in singing, dancing, and eating boiled pulse 
mixed with dried currants. Dodwell believes the feast 
to be only a repetition of the Athenian Pyanepsia, which 
originally consisted of nothing more than boiled pulse, as 
the words ‘ pyana’ and ‘ epsein’ suggest. The villagers, 
finding him drawing the Acropolis as they were dancing 
their way up to it, forced him to partake of the general 
merriment. They overwhelmed him with their kindness, 
filling his pockets, his hat, and even his portfolio with 
their good things. ‘ Every family in the village,’ he adds, 
‘ baked a loaf of delicate white bread as a present to the 
priest. These loaves were baked in an oven just like the 
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** Klivanite Artoi’”’ of the ancients. The common bread 
was instead heavy and coarse.’ Dodwell and his com- 
panions bought many of these white loaves, and after re- 
membering that the ancient Greeks called loaves, baked in 
this manner, ‘ Engryphia’ and ‘ Spoditi Artoi,’ left Davlia 
convinced that they had attended a revival of the ancient 
Athenian festival—which is not improbable after all. 

We must revert to the chapter of traditions to find 
more convincing proofs of the continuance of the race 
amidst vicissitudes of history, more extraordinary here 
than elsewhere. The Homeric ‘ Gorgon’ has been multi- 
plied in the modern Greek mythology according to 
Hesiodic conception. She is no longer the Gorgon, but 
the Gorgons. These deities, however, have only a remote 
resemblance to the snake-haired goddess of Homeric and 
Attic conception. They bring to mind instead the 
‘ Sirens,’ whom they resemble as good sisters. They are 
deities, or rather malevolent spirits, of the sea. There is 
even a popular tradition in which we may discern a distant 
and vague recollection of the Homeric tale itself. These 
strange deities live in the sea. They indulge in the 
practice of stopping passing ships to carry off the sailors. 
One man only succeeded in escaping. He even caught 
one of them and married her. You recognise here 
Ulysses, probably in some confusion with his adventure 
with Calypso. I could quote more examples of the survival 
of old legends among modern people, but will only men- 
tion that of the Neraides, who are none other than the 
ancient Nymphs, or, according to some folk-lorists, the 
Harpies. The original word from which their name is 
derived has been preserved to us through a Sophoclean 
fragment: Ilpdc vapa S? upnvaia ywpovuev ord, where 
‘Nara’ is obviously the mother vocable, with which 
we may rightly connect the name of the beautiful 
elusive girls of modern Greek mythology. They combine 
charm and cruelty. They frequent fountains and springs, 
they kidnap handsome youths. As Circe in the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
(K. 221): ‘they weave on the loom some beautiful cloth, 
one of these gorgeous, magnificent, delicate pieces of 
work, the grace of which denotes the hand of a goddess, 
and as she, they accompany their work by a melodious 
song sung in a charming voice.’ 

Traces of pagan cult in modern Greece present a vivid 
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interest, constituting an amazing survival of traditions. 
Dodwell assures that he witnessed, somewhere in Boeotia, 
a festival, held by women, lamenting a god of a remote 
remembrance—Adonis himself. Professor A. J. B. Wace 
investigated and described a festival in northern Greece 
connected with the Dionysian cult. Another modern 
traveller, Mr O’Connor Scott, in his delightful book on 
the Aigean Islands, says that at Naxos legends abound of 
the infant Dionysos, of the nymphs who brought him up, 
and of Theseus, who abandoned or was forced to surrender 
there his lovely Ariadne. Last but not least, the late 
lamented Mr J. C. Lawson, to whom once I attributed the 
epithet of a ‘ Classical Neo-Greek,’ and the name of whom 
I evoke here with sincere emotion, published many years 
ago a book on ‘ Modern Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient 
Greek Religions ’—full of interest. But all this must 
form the subject of a special study. The field they cover 
is too vast to be dealt with here. 

When an Oxonian undergraduate, the Hon. Frederick 
North-Douglas, visited Greece some time after the first 
visit there of Byron, he made interesting observations on 
the legends, traditions, and customs of the people. He 
says, among other things, that the Agiasmata, or Holy 
Springs, may be ranked among the most classical super- 
stitions of modern Greeks. As a matter of fact, the waters 
of Arethusa in Ithaca and Castalia in Delphi were con- 
sidered by modern people, and perhaps continue so to be 
considered, as holy springs with healing powers. Pausanias 
mentions many such streams, and the descriptions of 
Arethusa in the ‘ Odyssey ’ may give a just idea of modern 
Agiasma. Certain topographical references to classicism 
are also curious. At the time of the visit of Byron to the 
island of Chio, he was shown a place which contemporary 
cicerones, more patriotic than learned, named ‘ Homer’s 
School.’ The attribution of the cave there to Homer 
irritated the poet to the point of inducing him to devote 
to his visit a whole abusive stanza in ‘ Don Juan.’ He 
describes it as 


‘ A place called Homer’s School, 
A dark, ugly cave, like the Calcutta hole, 
Where there is neither chair, nor bench, nor stool, 
Convenient things to travellers on the whole 
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Of this we have from history no mention. 
I therefore treat the matter as invention.’ 


And adds revengefully : 


‘ The keeper of the cave expects some paras, 
For showing it—Our hero gave him three 
And a Greek Testament to show the laws 
Against extortion, lies, and bribery.’ 


As a matter of fact the cave, which is still one of the 
favourite places for excursions in the island and called 
Homer’s Rock or Dascalopetra, the latter meaning the 
‘Rock of the Schoolmaster,’ is but a prehistoric dwelling 
that was devoted to the cult of Cybele. Equally, in 
Athens the cave, popularly known as the ‘Prison of 
Socrates,’ on the hill opposite to the Theatre of Herodes 
Atticus, is only a horrible rupestral cavern worthy to 
figure in some modern slum. But as it happened that 
Byron had not to pay any fee for visiting it, there is 
nowhere in his poetry expostulations in respect to the 
Athenian hoax. 

To pass from legends and traditions to customs, we 
find therein yet more vivid traces of antiquity, although 
even those are being gradually submerged in the flood of 
cosmopolitan similarity. Douglas reports that at his 
time celibacy was considered as dishonourable as. in 
ancient Sparta, where, by the laws of Lycurgus, it was 
made the subject of ridicule, disgrace,and even corporal 
punishment. ‘The cause, that of the scarcity of the 
population,’ Douglas says, ‘has long since passed away, 
but the effect remains. It is still reckoned almost dis- 
graceful to leave the world without children to supply 
their parents’ place, and an old bachelor is a person rarely 
to be found among Greeks.’ Many of the wedding 
customs reminded the English visitor of the features of an 
ancient marriage ceremony. ‘The tears of the bride,’ 
Douglas says, ‘ the decent eagerness that delays her steps, 
the licence of the noisy song, are all essential to the modern 
festival. Nor should the nuts and fruit, which are 
dropped on her from the windows as she proceeds, be 
forgotten. They were never neglected in the ancient 
ceremony.’ Douglas goes perhaps too far in referring to 
the shield of Achilles as described by Homer in connection 
with the wedding ceremonies in modern Greece. ‘ Upon 
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the shield,’ he remarks, ‘may yet be traced the most 
lively features in the customs of his country, and he has 
painted none with more spirit than the wedding.’ I 
cannot say that these customs persist in towns such as 
Athens now, where bridesmaids and pages dressed in 
costumes and gowns made by milliners fresh from visits in 
Paris, are attending fashionable weddings and everybody 
tries to be fashionable. But many of these customs are 
preserved in weddings celebrated in remote villages among 
people still unspoiled by the invasion of modernism. 

So meticulous an observer as Douglas did not fail to 
note another parallel in the order of traditional customs. 
He thas been impressed with the numerous little white 
chapels upon nearly every elevated promontory, at the 
sight of which the modern mariner crosses himself and 
offers his prayers, exactly as the sailor from the prow of 
Argo in the Pythian Ode : 


‘ The Captain at the stern 
Held in his hands a gold cup and called 
On the Father of the Sons of Heaven, 
Zeus, whose spear is the lightning.’ 


I think these are the verses to which Douglas refers in his 
parallel. 

The keening over the dead, which Aristophanes 
imitates elsewhere: ‘Mo, moo, moooo, moooo’ (and so 
on), is very likely what is or was till lately practised in 
various parts of Greece, especially in the province of 
Maina, where wailing women lament dead and death by 
improvised verses—sometimes a kind of metrical dialogue 
between two women leading the mourning chorus, or 
between two sections of it. These mourning songs attain 
in some instances to a remarkable beauty in sadness. 
I cannot be sure from personal experience that the charm- 
ing and ever-young song of the swallow, preserved by 
Athzneus, has survived until to-day. But a reliable 
witness reports that children still sing it, but little altered, 
as they carry round a wooden swallow to announce the 
coming of spring—and who can refuse them a drachma for 
their classical endeavour ? 

In the linguistic field the resemblances and affinities 
appear in a more impressive way. The grammatical 
forms, of course, have greatly changed. Syntax has taken 
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another course, and the Greek language in its develop- 
ment throughout the centuries has become more analytical. 
The synthetism of classic language had been abandoned 
first in the spoken, afterwards in the written language, 
which, under the push of milder vulgarists, shows now in 
the prose—because poetry adopted definitely the popular 
forms—a radical tendency to mix-up words and forms, 
a blend not always harmonious. The vocabulary, how- 
ever, remains permanently alive, and for the most part 
close to the ancient one, as the testimony of a racial as 
well as of a linguistic continuance nearing to miracle. 
What to me is more impressive is the survival of many 
expressions, locutions, and idioms. ‘ Drachma’ is main- 
tained for daily transactions at the Agora, although much 
depreciated, even in comparison with modern currencies. 
The gold, 6 xpvcdc, israre at the banks. Still the diminutive 
of the word has the same use as when Kinesias addressed 
Myrrhina in Aristophanes: ‘ Little gold thing,’ he calls 
her—ypvolov ; and the modern Greek when in a mood of 
fondness and affection will not address differently (xpu0d 
pov) his wife or the girl of his choice. Heracles in ‘ The 
Frogs ’ addresses Dionysus as 6d:\gidvov—* Little brother 
of mine.’ His greeting has an ironical meaning, and it is 
by the same diminutive word, in its slightly different 
modern form, but with the same subdued irony, that a 
modern urchin or drunkard walking under the Acropolis 
may nowadays address his mate or a passer-by with the 
intention of jeering at him. 

I could multiply examples, and they would be more 
illuminating if I could quote from the original. That, 
however, is out of question, for reasons beyond the 
difference of pronunciation. If I ventured to pronounce 
Greek in Western pronunciation, the Erasmian one, I 
should expose myself to strong denunciation from my 
fellow-countrymen, who consider this pronunciation as 
an offence against Greece, if not actual high treason. 
After all, in pronouncing Greek in the modern Greek 
pronunciation, if I were challenged over it I could give 
the reply of the boy to his English headmaster, who had 
asked him in a harsh, reprimanding manner: ‘ Where 
have you been taught to pronounce Greek like that ? ’— 
‘In Athens, sir.’ 

Incidentally, I may mention that Byron chose the 
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most pleasant way for learning modern Greek. He 
recalled his method of learning in ‘Don Juan’ when he 
said : 
‘ Then Juan learn’d his alpha beta better 
From Haidée’s glance than any graven letter.’ 


Byron surely alluded in those lines to the lessons in 
modern Greek that he had from the Maid of Athens. He 
used to sign his letters to his English friends by his name, 
transcribed in the Greek alphabet, but in English spelling. 
He even translated a popular Greek song into melodious 
English verse ; and he was under the illusion that he was 
sufficiently conversant with modern Greek. His ‘ smatter- 
ing of modern Greek,’ as the Poet himself says, did not, 
however, prevent his committing a serious mistake in the 
famous refrain of his madrigal to the Maid of Athens: ‘ Zoé 
mou sas agapo.’ The plural in such a case is unknown to 
the modern as to the ancient Greek language. The singu- 
lar: ‘Zoé mou s’agapo ’ should be the correct one. I don’t 
know if Byron sacrificed sentiment to prosody, but for a 
man to address his Greek sweetheart in the plural would 
be surely to lose her heart for ever. So let it be a warning 
to young travellers in Greece. 

As a remembrance of classicism in modern Greece 
I can look with pride to the acute sense of classicism 
possessed by the birds of Parnassus in the authentic 
example, occurring at the production of ‘ Prometheus’ 
at the ancient theatre at Delphi some years ago—an 
incident recorded by the dramatic critic of ‘ The Times.’ 
As the hero, attached to the rock, was filling the air with 
his lamentations, an enormous eagle appeared in the 
sunset and circled repeatedly about the immortal sufferer. 

Classical memories, moreover, may lead to regrettable 
misunderstandings, as two stories will prove. Some 
years ago when in Athens I called on a classical professor 
at the university, who was a great friend of mine. I found 
him engaged in an animated conversation with a German 
visitor, the classical professor at another university. Both 
being scholars they were discussing some obscure ancient 
text—one of those which German scholars like so much 
to work-out and often to alter. The maid of the house 
suddenly rushed in the room, excitedly exclaiming : 
‘Kops, dmipone tpxerac!’ The foreign professor staggered 
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as dumbfounded—‘ How marvellous! How wonderful ! 
Here we have the same words by which the slave of an 
Athenian citizen of the fourth century announced to his 
master the arrival of Xerxes and the Persians: “‘ Kyrie! 
O Persis erchetai!’’ Wonderful! Immortal Greece ! 
Immortal Greek language!’ The coincidence was, of 
course, curious, but the explanation very simple. Many 
Persian hawkers sell carpets in the streets of Athens, as 
elsewhere. My friend’s housemaid was merely announcing 
that one of them had called, hoping to dispose of some of 
his goods. 

The other story shows that it is not always safe to use 
ancient Greek words in their modern meaning. The late 
Heir-Apparent of the small principality of Saxe-Meiningen, 
Prince Bernhardt, was an enthusiastic admirer of Greek 
culture. He was not only a classical scholar, but a 
student of modern Greek. He spoke the modern language 
fluently, but under the influence of bookish learning. In 
Athens years ago he planned the production of an ancient 
drama translated into modern Greek. The actors were to 
be society amateurs. Rehearsals did not proceed satis- 
factorily and the production did not appear promising. 
The choir cf women especially did not satisfy His Serene 
Highness. The Prince, attending one of the rehearsals, 
exclaimed in modern Greek: ‘ Why do all these ladies 
stand up as xzoana?’ The ladies, shocked, refused to 
continue to take part in the production, and it took some 
time, and the careful consultation of dictionaries, to clear 
up the trouble. The Prince used the word ‘xoana’ (so he 
explained) in its ancient sense; a carved work of art, an 
immovable statue. Unfortunately, the meaning of the 
word had degenerated through centuries. In modern 
Greek ‘xoanon’ means ‘a stupid man or woman.’ 
Similarly, a foreign friend of mine, entering the inn of a 
Greek village, asked for ‘ artos.’ The keeper glanced at 
him amazed. But convinced that the ‘funny Franks’ 
not only wander in the streets at mid-day under the 
scorching sun, but also ask for extraordinary things, he 
sent a boy to the nearest church for a piece of the ‘ conse- 
crated bread,’ blessed by the priest not earlier than a week 
ago, at the orthodox ceremony of the blessing of loaves. 
Fresh bread in Greece is ‘ psomi’ not ‘ artos,’ which 
means nowadays the eucharistic bread. 

Vol. 267.—No. 530. T 
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The disadvantages of such confusions, however, are not 
serious enough to prevent a foreigner enjoying fully his 
wanderings in Greece among the unsurpassable scenery, 
and amidst a people speaking a language the echo of 
which goes back 3,000 years. To me the ideal visitor to 
Greece would be the man or woman who, having drunk 
of the clear spring of the classics, would know sufficient 
modern Greek to enjoy his travels without needing the 
assistance of interpreters or guides. It has been said that 
‘ Beauty as Wisdom, loves the lonely worshipper.’ The 
pilgrim will then realise deeply how beautifully as well as 
truly the ancient Greek spirit and soul survive in modern 
Greece. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


[This article is the gist of a lecture given at Cambridge 
last June, at the invitation of the Faculty of Classics of 
the University. ] 





( 281 ) 
Art. 7._THE DISCOVERY OF PITY. 


It is a commonplace that civilisation is going to the dogs ; 
and, as we come to think of it, much the same uncomfort- 
able or, as might have been, complacent doctrine was 
voiced—generally from the depths of sleepy armchairs— 
even in the famous days of Queen Victoria—days which 
historians now are discovering as the period of our supreme 
national prosperity and imperial greatness. Then, as is 
heartily recalled for the further depression of leaner and 
more confused times, taxes were low, profits were high ; 
the State and the Church were flourishing ; politicians 
were statesmen, and the more successful business-men and 
manufacturers were described as merchant-princes. Yet 
even in those piping times, whenever things seemed to be 
slower or not so bright as they had been, the country, the 
Empire, the race, severally and collectively, were declared 
to be drifting miserably to the dogs; while, as often as 
not, Germany, or China, or Japan (the last two comprising 
the Yellow Peril) was then to be the devouring monster. 
So it went on, as it goes on still; and doubtless will con- 
tinue for so long as any Briton glories in the name of 
pessimist. 

Conditions, of course, are bad, and bad on a large scale, 
in many parts of the earth ; while it is difficult to discern 
anywhere much that sustains one spiritually or bids one . 
greatly to hope. What an opportunity for another 
Jeremiah to rage against revolution and civil war in its 
worst bitterness; as well as against the shocks and dis- 
cords that are due to red propaganda, insidious and 
subversive, in many crucial places, arousing discontents 
but doing nothing to cure any underlying evils there may 
be! While away from what may be called the political 
cataclysms, the results of the violence of thought and 
action that in recent years threatened and in serious fact 
did overturn not only thrones but republican govern- 
ments, as well as with the frequent wanton breaking of 
treaty obligations, there are those minor excitements 
and extravagances which seem to be queering the bases 
of social, artistic, industrial, commercial, and even religious 
circumstances, wherever civilisation has been long estab- 
lished. 

Well, perhaps there is something not altogether 

T2 
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unpleasant in thus setting down the ills we suffer, just as 
an hypochondriac may enjoy setting out the details of 
his ailments, especially as the practice suggests that those 
ills are not really so bad as they are supposed to be. And 
when we have viewed, sometimes from far distances, the 
many troubles of mankind, we also see tendencies that 
counteract the ills, though rarely are such tendencies 
clear cut. Often they are merely of the nature of a 
compromise. Yet there is one great quality in which our 
world is immeasurably and unmistakably better than it 
was at any period before; and that is in the quality of 
mercy. With all the brutalities at home and abroad of 
which we read in the newspapers, a quickened power of 
sympathy, of pity and kindness, seems general ; with the 
wider practical exercise of a charity warmer and more 
spontaneous than the mere word, as used in common 
speech, appears quite to express. It is true that at the 
hour of this writing hideous murders and executions, 
vengeful and vindictive, are happening through the civil 
war in Spain ; while, of course, in every country cruelties, 
the evils of blood-lust and hatred, still are being wantonly 
and deliberately committed. The ape and the tiger in 
mankind do not die; yet still we are able reasonably to 
hold faith in the ultimate triumph of the angel of Tenny- 
son’s dream. Wicked as those appetites and their con- 
sequences are, they have been since Cain in envy slew his 
brother and bore into the hopeless wilderness the criminal’s 
burden of guilt and sorrow. Yet in scanning the 
chronicles of the progress of mankind over the centuries 
one can see how, with frequent failures, set-backs, and 
discouragements, the reign of law and of that greater 
influence, pity for the less fortunate and the weak, have 
gradually and assuredly strengthened. 

The only effective way of recognising this truth is to 
look at certain well-marked examples from the historic 
past and realise how thoroughly many brutal practices 
and conditions have been ended. The record has its 
passages of pain, and often is most unpleasant to read ; 
but the consciousness of present freedom from cruelties 
that often tortured and destroyed our predecessors brings 
such relief that the ultimate difference is encouragingly 
good. Less than a century ago in England barbarities 
equal in callousness and horror to those of ancient times 
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were practised, often by citizens who were honestly 
convinced of their possessing the special favour of God, 
and with the authority of the law and certain well- 
laboured texts from the Bible behind them. Between the 
slavery of the gold-mines of Ancient Egypt, wherein 
women and men were kept at their work with whips until 
they died from exhaustion, and that of the factories in 
their unregulated days, there is little more than the 
difference of picturesque circumstance—as a cold-hearted 
epicure in art debased might regard it. Here is something 
that Diodorus, an eye-witness of the sufferings in the 
Egyptian mines, set down : 

* No attention is paid to their persons ; they have not even 
a piece of rag to cover themselves ; and so wretched is their 
condition that every one who witnesses it deplores the excessive 
misery they endure. No rest, no intermission from toil, are 
given to the sick or maimed ; neither the weakness of age nor 
women’s infirmities are regarded ; all are driven to their work 
with the lash, till, at last, overcome with the intolerable weight 
of their afflictions, they die in the midst of their toil. So that 
these unhappy creatures always expect worse to come than 
what they endure at the present, and long for death as far 
preferable to life.’ * 


Hopeless and heartless as all that was, the coal-mines, 
mills, and factories in England of less than a hundred 
years ago witnessed conditions that were even worse 
because they happened within the Christian dispensation. 
Unregulated hours of labour, very low wages, and no 
inspection of the working conditions caused such abuses 
and required so hard a parliamentary fight to remove or 
mend them, that the industrial magnates of that era, the 
owners of factories, mills, and mines, and, before the 
Plimsoll Act, shipowners too—‘ coffin ships,’ the sailors 
called those vessels, over-laden to be sunk by the accidents 
of the seas to the profit of their owners through their 
heavily insured cargoes—had much to answer for; but 
many of them did not know it. They were blind through 
following the iron gospel of Laisser faire ; they had pro- 
found reasons for all they did and they said so, accepting 
the principles taught with an honest insistence by one- 
eyed professors and traders whose only real divinity was 





* Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘A Popular Account of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ 1890 edition, vol. 11, p. 144. 
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wealth. Yet the evil they did, consciously or otherwise, 
was immeasurable. Let us quote from the pages of that 
unexcited historian, the late Justin McCarthy : 


‘In some of the coal-mines women were literally employed 
as beasts of burden. Where the seam of coal was too narrow 
to allow them to stand upright, they had to crawl back and 
forward on all fours for fourteen or sixteen hours a day dragging 
the trucks laden with coals. The trucks were generally 
fastened to a chain which passed between the legs of the 
unfortunate women, and was then connected with a belt which 
was strapped round their naked waists. Their only clothing 
often consisted of an old pair of trousers made of sacking ; and 
they were uncovered from the waist up—uncovered, that is to 
say, except for the grime and filth that collected and clotted 
around them. All manner of hideous diseases were generated 
in these unsexed bodies. Unsexed almost literally some of 
them became; for their chests were often hard and flat as 


those of men.’ * 


To that example of the extraordinary callousness of 
unregulated industrialism might be added the humiliating 
story of child-labour in the mills and factories; mites 
having to work, coming-and-going, fetching-and-carrying, 
unrestingly between the machines, for more hours a day 
in a longer working week than is permitted now to grown 
men. It is needless to repeat a story so often told, 
though it marks the fact that between Early Victorian 
times and Ancient Egypt there was a bond of stupid 
cruelty which emphasised definitely the moral of Burns’s 
indictment of man’s inhumanity to man. It is some- 
thing for which to be grateful that the power of pity is 
winged and potent now, thereby making such conditions 
in the future practically impossible—though perhaps it is 
not so entirely, for we have heard that in certain Asiatic 
countries where the mechanical and industrial system is 
taking the place of homework and handiwork, sweating in 
all its hardships is rampant, the only difference lying in 
the fact that the slums of the Black Country are not yet 
established there. Yet the circumstance that we regard 
with horror the possibility of such a social disease occurring 
even in far Cathay is evidence of the growth and 
universality of the spirit of sympathy. 


* «A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to the General Election 1880,’ 1892 edition, vol. 1, p. 162. 
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But how is it that the gospel of sweet charity, as taught 
by Christ and proved in the agony of the Cross, was so 
forgotten when it came to the exploitation of the children 
and other victims of the unreformed factory system? It 
is neither our wish nor our purpose to indict any institu- 
tion, and most assuredly not the Church in any of its 
branches ; but the fact is indisputable, as the records of 
history testify, that in Early Victorian England Moloch 
still had his victims, misused them, even maimed and 
slaughtered them through the accidents of the machines 
and the over-long hours of labour imposed upon the child- 
ren, without the representatives of religion, who must 
have known of it, making any protest ; while in some cases 
actually they justified the slavery. The Church at that 
time was asleep ; her conscience dull, her ritual unimagi- 
native and unbeautiful. She was rather an established 
property than the expression of a spiritual cause; but 
still, at worst, she should have thought and felt, and with 
all her authority have voiced, pity at least for those 
helpless victims of Moloch and Mammon, and done some- 
thing to alleviate the evils which a few lay persons did 
see and condemn and, after struggles in Parliament and 
elsewhere, generally ‘improve away.’ The great point 
is that the conquering spirit of pity brought an end 
eventually to those utterly shameful evils. 

It must have been through the divisions of organised 
Christianity that such lethargy was possible—divisions 
which for centuries had destroyed all pity in its own 
spiritual province, as was shown in the religious wars that 
were worse in their hatreds and furies than the bloodiest 
of campaigns fought for national ambitions and greeds, 
as it was also with the widespread persecutions which 
darkened Christendom over so many years. ‘ Avenge O 
Lord, Thy slaughtered saints . . . —the cry that uprose 
from the passionate indignation of Milton might with 
equal intensity have come from the hearts of those who 
sympathised with the martyrs on the opposite side in the 
long-sustained bitterness of the wars of the religions. 
Between Geneva and medieval Rome—the fires and 
relentlessness of the persecuting Calvinists and the merci- 
less subtleties and tortures of the Holy Inquisition—what 
difference in spiritual quality could be found? Intoler- 
ance had choked the possibilities of pity; and it was a 
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terrible irony that those men of wrath on all sides were 
professedly and with black sincerity fighting and destroy- 
ing in the name of the God who is Love. These are bitter 
truths, and it is because of all that hatred, treachery, and 
terror, poisoning the founts of social and political and 
even of domestic life in the centuries during which they 
raged, that we now can see more clearly how mercy and 
pity did struggle into reality, and how impossible it must 
be for such ugly fires as were those ever to be permitted to 
flame again. The charity that is ‘the greatest of these’ 
won its victory there; and even although at times the 
controversialists continue obstinate—chiselling religious 
truths into the aspects that best suit their own formal 
features—and yield nothing on doctrinal points, there now 
is co-operation even among those who were extremists in 
opposition a few years ago. In the sacred name of pity 
they now meet freely on platforms, and act together in 
committees for the good of a common cause. 

Evidence yet more striking than the foregoing of the 
effective growth of the spirit of pity and goodwill, at least 
among the men and women of our own race, is shown in 
the improvement of the penal laws and the methods of 
their administration. What were they like only a hundred 
years ago? Often death was the penalty for stealing and 
penal servitude for even the shrewd suspicion of poaching ; 
while earlier the laws and their practice were so barbarous 
—an execution with its awful details of hanging, drawing, 
quartering, and worse being so grossly cruel—that they 
hardly bear description, except in the more resolute 
and scientific pages of history. A part of the wonder of it 
was that executioners were found willing to carry out the 
whole merciless business, without remorse or madness 
following. Yet except for an occasional headsman who, 
under the stress of the final moments of some unfortunate, 
bungled his stroke, causing the victim to raise his head 
from the block to protest against the needlessly protracted 
agony of his passing, we hear nothing of falterings by those 
men of blood. Nerves then apparently had less sensibility. 
People did not feel or imagine so much; which explains 
why the badly-crippled in battle, before nursing reforms 
came with the War in the Crimea, could bear the amputa- 
tion of a limb without anesthetics, and afterwards endure 
the torture—as in our nervous sensibilities it must seem 
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to us—of having the stump seared, the blood-flow 
stanched, by being dipped in a bucket of boiling pitch. 

The mercilessness of such punishment as is instanced 
in histories of the days of Queen Elizabeth—and out of the 
long centuries there is only opportunity here to choose 
single characteristic examples—was merely the finale to 
the mercilessness that had gone throughout and before the 
trial—of a criminal or high political offender—in which no 
counsel for the defence was permitted to plead, though the 
prosecution had no such restriction; while the judge or 
president of the court was himself as a rule the leading, 
and often a vindictive, prosecutor. No facilities were 
given to the prisoner or defendant for the preparation of 
his case, while his accusers did not hesitate to use rack and 
thumbscrew to aid him in the recollection of things which 
often had not happened ; so that one may easily wonder 
how anybody then accused ever escaped condemnation. 
To read the accounts of the trials of such historic persons 
as Walter Raleigh or Mary, Queen of Scots, is to realise 
that in the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts Justice 
wore the legendary bandage over her eyes—not to keep 
her from favouring any one unduly, but to ensure that she 
should see no grounds for mercy to the wretch in the dock. 
And we need only mention the Bloody Assizes of Judge 
Jeffreys—who may not, however, have been so black as he 
was painted, as the late Harry Irving endeavoured to 
prove—to illustrate the infamous lengths to which the 
law in its illegalities sometimes was capable of being 
carried when political or so-called religious angers affected 
the accusations and the trial. In those miscarriages of 
justice, elaborate and deliberate, where was any pity ? 
Poor pity! She had lost her way and men had forgotten 
to seek for her. But they found her at last. 

Thrilling, affecting, and depressing as the story must 
be that tells the sombre truths of the old bad ways of the 
law and the cruelties and mismanagement of the un- 
reformed prisons, its dark attractiveness must be resisted 
on this occasion ; as it is evident from the gentleness of 
present-day judges, the consideration towards fair play 
shown even by prosecuting counsel, and the ways in which 
the police—unless the prisoner is an incurable ‘ old lag’ 
who for his own sake is better put away again, or a black- 
guard guilty of gross brutality—take care not to repress 
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what may ease the punishment where the offence might 
be excused to some degree because of the weaknesses of 
passion or sudden temptation to which even naturally 
decent persons may sometimes succumb. It is possible 
—and really the only effective process in any such brief 
enquiry as this—merely by mentioning a few well-known 
names to suggest the earlier evils and the wonderful 
improvements made. On the one hand, such as Jack 
Sheppard and Jonathan Wild to show the irredeemable 
character of the problem as it was; and then Henry 
Fielding, whose pioneer reforming influence has never 
been duly recognised, with John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry and others of a similar zeal; while, as a background 
to their activities, it is grateful, for love of the book, to 
remember the revealing scenes in ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ which entitle Oliver Goldsmith to be numbered 
among the more influential of such reformers. Although 
less than a handful of names, taken at haphazard, are 
there given, they suggest sufficiently the ceaseless efforts 
made over many years to ameliorate the lot of the most 
hopeless of citizens in our imperfect civilisation. But 
are they to be called hopeless, remembering the earlier 
unfortunates out of whose hopelessness even hope came ? 
The victory anyhow is largely won; and the work goes 
on increasingly through the consideration and personal 
care given to its human, as well as to its legal, aspects, 
by friendly care after release and during the trial by 
judges, magistrates, prison governors, and especially by 
the police ; that wonderful force, instituted by Sir Robert 
Peel in place of the corrupt Bow Street runners and 
inefficient Old Charleys, which in doing its best to end the 
criminality that occasionally has developed into a science 
is also the greatest protection and assurance of security to 
the community. 

We shall not dwell on the effects of the strengthened 
influence of pity as shown in the abolition of slavery or 
in the care of the children. The former—through the 
lead of our statesmen and so far as the British Navy can 
manage to repress any local renewals there may be—is 
a settled victory. The needs of the children still are with 
us ; but every day their conditions and prospects improve, 
and we may feel convinced that never again in our country 
will those ills and wants be possible that stirred the hearts 
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of Blake, with his ‘ little black boy,’ Lamb, with his very 
young chimney-sweeps, and Mrs Browning, who voiced 
the sufferings of the factory children. The care of animals, 
however, is a branch of human earnestness and devotion 
that merits some brief considered thought; for even 
within a generation or two the rights of the creatures have 
been recognised and secured to their enormous advantage. 
A well-known story from the ‘ Fioretti’ brings into 
contrast the manner in which the animals were regarded, 
even by the religious, in the Middle Ages, and as it now 
is. St Francis, as all the world testifies, was the most 
gentle of saints. His influence has spread even over the 
lives of many who would never find themselves able to 
accept his particular colour of faith. The birds were 
silent when he bade them cease their chattering and 
twittering during his preaching; while the wolf of 
Gubbio (though that wolf might well have been the symbol 
of a brigand of those wild, infested times) became as tame 
as a lamb and followed him meekly through the power of 
his love for a creature so lost. But there still was a lack 
of imaginative sympathy for animals even among the 
kindest-hearted in those years; as is shown in the case 
of Brother Juniper, who may be said to have provided 
the comedy to the exalted Franciscan adventure. Juniper 
discovered that one of the brethren who was unwell 
wanted a pig’s trotter to eat ; so straightway he ran to the 
wood where swine were feeding, seized one of them, cut off 
its foot, and went away with it. ‘He brought the said 
foot to the sick man with much great charity. And the 
sick man ate it up right greedily.’ But the keeper of the 
swine made such a fuss over the deprivation his pig had 
suffered that St Francis came to hear of it, and sent 
Juniper to make such amends as he might. Naturally 
the swineherd showed himself to be highly offended and 
used language that has been a frequent source of comfort 
to all generations. Yet Juniper persisted in his appeals 
and explanations until at length his reasons (whatever 
they were) prevailed and so convinced the swineherd that 
actually he confessed himself at fault; whereupon they 
killed and cooked the rest of the pig, and gave it to ‘ those 
holy brothers to eat for pity of the wrong the poor swine- 
herd had done to them.’ Whereat ‘ St Francis, pondering 
on the simplicity and the patience of the said holy Brother 
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Juniper in the hour of trial, said to his companions and the 
others standing round: ‘“‘ Would to God, my brothers, 
that I had a whole forest of such Junipers!” ’—which 
was very well so far as it went. But what of the rights 
of the pig ? * 

The circumstance that a pig should have rights marks 
the difference between the Franciscan age and our own. 
Then men had souls and animals hadn’t—such was one 
thing certain in their elaborate theology ; and what might 
happen to the poor quadrupeds did not matter, so long as 
they served the purposes of mankind. Anybody, there- 
fore, was entitled to mistreat them whensoever it pleased 
him to do so, and he got a good deal of sport out of them. 
The fact that they did not see the humour of it probably 
added to the fun for him. In consequence, we had, at 
various times and places, such cruelties as bull-baiting 
and such mean pastimes as cock-fighting and pigeon- 
shooting (that most contemptible of sports, so-called). 
Birds, until a very recent beneficent Act of Parliament 
was passed, were limed and caught for sale, and often 
were blinded that they might sing—or seem to sing— 
the more sweetly when encaged: and in the not-so- 
distant days it was an excellent pastime in the streets of 
the vulgar cities to tie a can to the tail of a dog or cat and 
chase the frenzied creature through courts and alleys. 
Tally-ho! Hogarth in his rough age saw enough of the 
wanton cruelties to which animals were subject to make 
a series of drawings of the practices and tortures used on 
them; and the brutalities depicted by him would make 
the heart, and possibly the body, sick. Poor old worn-out 
horses were—and, alas! still are—exported to be killed 
and in various ways used abroad, partly as food—a noble 
return for the services of a creature that always is faithful 
and friendly if not ill-treated ; while performing animals 
too often—though, of course, not always—must have 
required cruelties in their training. Anyhow, they com- 
prise one of the least desirable forms of public entertain- 
ment, and when they are advertised to appear tend to keep 
many would-be visitors away. Dogs and sea-lions pre- 
sumably do enjoy their stage or circus-ring appearances : 





* This engaging story is taken from the late Sir Thomas W. Arnold’s 
translation from the Italian of ‘The Little Flowers of St Francis of Assisi’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 1908)—a delightful version and volume. 
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but the memory of cats compelled with obvious dislike to 
perform tricks, at the hands of a brute with a whip, still 
brings a sense of shame and physical repulsion to this 
writer. 

Happily, pity for ill-treated animals, many of them 
good companions to man, while those not domesticated 
also have their natural rights, has so awakened and is so 
active among decent people that never again can cruelty 
to them, when known of, be tolerated. Such a deed of 
beneficence as that of Dr Axel Munthe, who enclosed a 
hill on the Isle of Capri so that birds on their flight from 
Africa to Europe after crossing the Mediterranean might 
rest there undisturbed and undestroyed, is significant in 
its imaginative humanity, and might fitly be called 
Franciscan in its practical spirituality, despite the incident 
of Juniper and the pig. But the right feeling, the feeling 
of sympathy for those who are subject to man, is now 
widespread and only needs the due spur and guidance to 
be accepted by nearly all. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, it need hardly be said, has done 
magnificent work in securing this betterment, proving 
that pity is of little use unless it also is practical ; while 
county councils and other local authorities, through their 
restrictions and lists of wild birds to be protected, have 
done much to preserve the beautiful and fascinating 
natural life of the country. 

Here and there, when abroad, one does sometimes 
witness regrettable incidents in the treatment of animals 
(and persons), but there also the rule of sympathy and 
kindness is spreading. Even in Spain some few years 
ago—and one uses the ‘ even’ because of present happen- 
ings in that bitterly-distracted country—I discovered an 
instance of that truth. It was at the bull-ring in Madrid 
of all places, where a purpose better than curiosity or 
any desire for excitement had taken me; and an incident 
occurred which, though but of passing note, held its 
significance and promise. In former days the horses 
ridden by the picadors, the lance-bearers whose effect is 
mainly to prick the fury of the bull to rouse it to the 
fighting climax, were sacrificed wantonly, and in the red 
excitement of that part of the fight the spectators in 
their passion for blood were apt to call for more horses, 
and still. more. That detail of the game, it may be 
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mentioned, remains the most painful and humiliating to 
see of the whole event, because of the helplessness of the 
horses. On the occasion of my visit, however, when a 
certain horse had once been gored and its rider, who dared 
not show any disinclination again to run the great risk of 
re-addressing the angered bull, was preparing to do so, 
the crowd so protested against it that one of the two 
masters of the ring intervened and the poor beast was 
taken out of the arena and there mercifully rid of its 
pain. On leaving the bull-ring I was pondering the 
reason for that intervention when I saw goal-posts. The 
invasion of Spain by football with its rules had stimulated 
ideals of sport and fair play which, it is seen, had 
essentially modified that most formal and conservative 
of all pastimes, the Spanish bull-fight. The spirit of pity 
was vitalised even there, and the sons of the fathers who 
in their day had called for more and more horses to be 
sacrificed, now protested successfully and prevented that 
very indulgence of slaughter from occurring. 


In the briefest possible fashion we have, with illustra- 
tive examples, traversed a vast area. The history of 
human cruelty is almost infinite, and only less than infinite 
because it is exceeded by the immeasurable possibilities 
of pity and love. The poor things of the earth, our 
brothers and sisters and the creatures who trust or have 
learnt to fear us, have suffered in the past such ill-treatment 
that nothing less than the inspired passion of a Blake 
could rightly voice it : 


‘ A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage... 


> 


We need not quote further from a poem of indignation | 
and warm pity that is so widely treasured; but what 
Blake said of the birds and other innocents might be 
echoed on behalf of all the sufferers from inhumanity. 

There is a brilliant lining to all the darkness in the fact | 
that we are able to see, even through such a simple | 
investigation as this, how surely over the centuries— | 
though sometimes it has required many times that 
number of years to bring it about—the true spirit of pity 
has risen, gradually strengthened, and been at work to 
prevent ills, and—let us hope—made it impossible for 
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most of the bad old offences to recur. It is an infinite 
opportunity for the exertions of the knights and ladies of 
spiritual service, and is most hopeful; while in the end 
it brings the only satisfying reward, a deep and brilliant 
inward gladness. One danger to be guarded against in 
all such personal administration, as it must more than 
undo the good that otherwise might have been done, is 
over-organisation, killing the spirit through rules and 
formalities ; while an added and worse danger may come 
through individual tactlessness. Whoever shares in the 
privilege of serving those who need must do so with the 
imagination and sensitive reticence of the heart. The 
likes of Mrs Jellaby and Mr Gradgrind, with the bossing 
woman who generally is only clever enough to be rude— 
and who has not sometimes met her ?—do endlessly more 
harm than good. They clog, and wound, and prevent. 
Cruelty will be active for so long as man remains selfish ; 
| but the fact that pity is alert is ever-hopeful, especially 
| now when the world in one more of its temporary fits or 
explosions of madness is indulging in the worst forms of 
violence—civil war, revolution, political persecution, and 
| murder. The influence of such violence is great, but the 
touch of pity—of nature—that makes the whole world 
kin before long is proved greater ; and even in the thick 
of the present ugly turmoil it is helpful to know that such 
is not, and cannot be, the end. Still and always the divine 
| is beyond the worst of these present evils or silly happen- 
ings. For the beauty and strength of pity are immortal 


and it must prevail. 
FRANCIS BURGESS. 
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Art. 8.—_THE SPECIAL AREAS. 


It is doubtful—despite the attention that has been 
attracted to the Special Areas during the last ten years— 
whether the great bulk of the population in the more 
prosperous parts of Great Britain even now fully appre- 
ciate the conditions that exist in these areas, or have 
any conception of the difficult problem that they present. 
There is, indeed, at the present time some danger that, in 
view of the general reduction in unemployment throughout 
the country—a reduction which to a limited extent has | 
extended to the Special Areas—an impression may get | 
abroad that the troubles of the inhabitants of these 
areas have been overcome and that there is no longer any | 
need for anxiety on their account. Any such supposition | 
would be a mistake for, although the increased demand 
for steel and iron, the resumption of shipbuilding and 
the Government’s rearmament policy have undoubtedly 
improved the employment figures, in particular on Tyne- 
side, the root causes which have led to the distress in the 
Special Areas still exist. The present slight improvement, | 
therefore, in the unemployment figures—especially that | 
which is due to rearmament—should be regarded as a 
temporary alleviation rather than as a cure of the disease. | 
The lack of employment in the Special Areas is due } 
entirely to the decline of the industries which in the past 
supported practically the whole of its vast working-class | 
population. The decrease in the export trade in coal 
since the War, the substitution of oil for coal in ships, 
the growing use of mechanical processes in the mines, the 
development of coal substitutes, and the more economic 
use of coal for heating purposes, have led to a great 
reduction of man-power in the mining industry: and, | 
even if as a result of the Low Temperature Carbonisation | 
Process, or of Hydrogenation, or of any other process, it | 
should be found possible to produce oil from coal on a | 
really commercial basis, it is unlikely that it would result | 
in the absorption in the industry of anything like the | 
number of miners who were formerly required. It is | 
doubtful, too, whether shipbuilding and its allied engineer- 
ing trades will ever again enjoy their past prosperity, in | 
view of the keen foreign competition which prevails | 
to-day. A definite improvement, therefore, in the basic | 
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industries of the Special Areas would still leave a large 
number of work-people definitely surplus to requirements 
and for whom some provision would have to be made.* 
The southward migration of industry, which has been 
so noticeable since the War, is also a factor that has 
gravely affected the well-being of the Special Areas. 
Industrialists are naturally inclined to have their factories 
and workshops as near as possible to the largest potential 
markets, and these to-day are to be found in the Midlands 
and in the neighbourhood of London. Attention to this 
unfortunate tendency of the modern business man to 
avoid the Special Areas when setting up his new industrial 
undertaking, generally some new ‘ secondary’ industry, 
has been drawn by the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas in both his Reports.t The idea appears to be 
generally accepted that these areas are too far afield, 
and too heavily rated, or that they are inhabited by a 
politically-minded and unruly race of men who might 
cause trouble to their employers. Mr H. Powys Green- 
wood was probably right when he stated in his interesting 
letter to ‘ The Times ’{ that the prosperous leaders of 
the new industries ‘are getting along quite well in the 
South ; they like their comfortable lives in Surrey or 
Hants, their golf at Sunningdale or Addington or Moor 
Park.’ The desirability of moving their industry to one 
of the Special Areas where ample labour is available and 





* See ‘Industrial Surveys of the Depressed Areas’—a departmental 
memorandum of the Ministry of Labour, 1931. 

+ The Commissioner approached a number of the larger and more 
prosperous firms in the country in order to persuade them to open new 
branches in one or other of the Special Areas. ‘ Without exception,’ he 
states in his First Report (1935), ‘they were sympathetic to my representa- 
tion, but except in one case they had good reasons which made it impossible 
for them to accede to my request.’ Subsequently, with the assistance of 
the Federation of British Industries, he sent out 5829 copies of a 
questionnaire to firms outside the Special Areas ‘on the possibility of 
their establishing a new industry or a branch of their business in one of 
the Special Areas.’ He states that 4066 of these firms did not even reply 
to his questionnaire, that 1313 gave an unqualified negative to each of his 
questions, that 386 gave qualified negatives to all his questions, and that 
64 answered at least one question in the affirmative. Of the 1763 firms 
which replied only 38 stated that they had established new works or 
branches in the Special Areas during the last five years. See ‘Second 
Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales),’ 
p. 5, Cmd. 5090, (1936). 

t Aug. 11, 1936. 
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‘factories can be found for nearly nothing ’ is not likely 
to appeal to them unless they are called upon to face a 
serious labour shortage. The suggestion that the Special 
Areas are ‘inaccessible’ is, of course, ridiculous, for— 
except, perhaps, in the case of West Cumberland—these 
areas are splendidly equipped with rail and road facilities, 
while the North-Eastern Area, in addition to itself fur- 
nishing a market which is well worth exploiting, is nearer 
to the big markets in Lancashire and Yorkshire than is 
either London or the Midlands. 

A more serious obstacle than their geographical 
situation to the growth of industrial enterprise in the 
Special Areas, notably in Durham and South Wales, is 
the heavy burden of the local rates which of course is 
largely due to the maintenance of the destitute poor. 
Some authorities, including the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, contend that high rating is not a matter which 
much affects an industrialist when he is making choice 
of a suitable site for a factory, and also contend that, as 
a result of the derating provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, the rates levied on industrial concerns 
can no longer be regarded as a serious matter, when over- 
head costs are being worked out. Where other con- 
ditions are favourable there may be some foundation for 
the first of these contentions; but, with regard to the 
second, the important point should not be overlooked 
that the derating of industry is the same all over the 
country and that, consequently, it gives no peculiar 
benefit to the Special Areas.* The only policy, therefore, 
which would put these areas on a rating parity with other 
areas, would be the equalisation of rates throughout the 
country—a policy which does not commend itself to the 
less highly rated areas, and is not likely to be adopted 
under the present administration. Nevertheless, the 
burden of rates in the Special Areas should, and could, 
be relieved either by the inclusion in the Block Grant, 





* Captain Euan Wallace, one of the Government’s Investigators into 
the industrial conditions in certain Depressed Areas in 1934, drew attention 
tothis point. ‘It is true,’ he said, ‘ that owing to the derating of industrial 
hereditaments, the burden is not actually so grievous as might appear at 
first sight: but the competitive handicap remains and there is in addition 
a real, if unreasonable, psychological effect.’ See ‘Reports of Investiga- 
tions into the Industrial Conditions in certain Depressed Areas,’ p. 83, 
Cmd. 4728, (1934). 
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when it is revised, of an additional ‘ weighting ’ calculated 
upon the number of persons relieved by the Public 
Assistance Committees, or by means of supplementary 
grants to be paid to local authorities so long as the number 
of public assistance cases in their areas exceeds by a pre- 
determined percentage the average number of such cases 
per head of the population for the whole of the country. 
The adverse influence of the present high rates in the 
Special Areas is not only economic, it has also a psycho- 
logical effect upon industrialists. They are apt to associate 
them with the political views of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants, notably in Durham and South Wales where the 
Miners’ Unions exercise such effective control and where 
the local authorities are dominated by the Socialists. 
They are fearful that they might encounter difficulties 
with their employees if they were to establish themselves 
in these areas, and in these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that they should decide to stay away. 

As a matter of fact, it is easy to exaggerate the danger 
of industrial unrest. The coal troubles of 1921 and 1926 
have certainly given the mining districts a bad name 
amongst employers of labour, but they should remember 
that there is a large working-class population in the Special 
Areas which is not under the domination of the Miners’ 
Unions and which is no more inclined to cause trouble 
than are other working people throughout the country. 
No employer of labour, therefore, provided that he is 
prepared to offer fair and reasonable conditions of employ- 
ment, need hesitate for one moment to establish a new 
factory in these areas for fear of industrial troubles.* 





* The Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales) stated 
that he was satisfied that the Trades Union leaders and the unemployed in 
the Special Areas were ‘anxious for an opportunity to show a spirit of 
co-operation.’ See ‘First Report of the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas (England and Wales),’ p. 16, Cmd. 4957, (1935). This opinion was 
also held by Captain Euan Wallace, the Government’s Investigator for 
Durham and Tyneside in 1934. ‘My own view is,’ he stated, ‘. . . that 
there exists today an amount of goodwill in the relationship between the 
employers and employees’ associations which will stand comparison with 
the conditions obtaining anywhere else in the country,’ and in support of 
his opinion he went on to point out that in Northumberland and Durham, 
‘the average number of working days lost by disputes per person involved 
was 2°2, 31, and 13°0 for the years 1930, 1931, and 1932, respectively, as 
against 14°0, 14:2, and 17:1 for Great Britain and Northern Ireland as a 
whole.’ See ‘Reports of Investigations into the Industrial Conditions in 
Certain Depressed Areas,’ p. 83, Cmd. 4728, (1934). 

u 2 
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It is often asserted—sometimes even taken for granted 
—that, as a result of the long period of industrial depres- 
sion in the Special Areas, their inhabitants must be so 
‘down and out’ that they are no longer fit for work. 
Whilst it is true to say that men and women who have 
been out of employment, many of them for a year or more, 
must necessarily be at the end of their material resources, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that they have ceased 
to be of any practical use in the labour market. That 
such a view should have gained credence is due largely 
to the somewhat lurid descriptions of conditions of life 
in these areas furnished by journalists in search of sensa- 
tion and to political propaganda directed against the 
Means Test. Those who consider it necessary to over- 
state their case for any purpose whatsoever, far from 
helping the cause which presumably they have at heart, 
are doing it a positive disservice. To create the impression 
in other parts of the country that the people in the Special 
Areas are utterly destitute, almost on the verge of starva- 
tion, may call forth charity, but it will certainly not bring 
them work and wages. ‘ Trade brings trade,’ but, as 
the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and 
Wales) pointed out in his First Report, ‘the converse 
is equally true,’ and there is no doubt that business is 
always inclined to shun any district where there is much 
unemployment because unemployment reduces  pur- 
chasing power and creates an atmosphere of depression 
in which it is difficult for trade to flourish. 

There was nothing, as a matter of fact, in the Reports 
of the Government’s Investigators in 1934 to justify the 
assumption that the condition of the unemployed had 
suffered materially, and one of them, Sir Arthur Rose, 
the Scottish Investigator, definitely stated that the 
general health of the unemployed and of their dependants 
was good and that ‘no instances of under-nourishment 
or defective physique which may be attributed directly 
to the depression have been observed in any part of the 
survey. * Since these Reports were published there is 
little evidence to show that there has been any marked 
change for the worse in the physical condition of the 
unemployed, although of course the strain upon them 





* See ‘ Reports of Investigation into the Industrial Conditions in Certain 
Depressed Areas,’ p. 220, Cmd. 4728, (1934). 
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has increased. The local authorities within the Special 
Areas are doing everything in their power to maintain 
the health of the people, especially the children, com- 
mitted to their charge, and the task of ameliorating their 
condition is also being assisted in every way by such 
bodies as the Society of Friends, the National Council of 
Social Service, the Personal Service League, the Scottish 
Council for Community Service during Unemployment, 
and similar voluntary organisations.* Nor is it fair to 
suggest, as is often suggested, that the State has done 
nothing to assist the unemployed. Unemployment 
benefit—although no reasonable person would for one 
moment maintain that it enables its recipient to enjoy a 
high standard of living—has, nevertheless, when combined 
with the assistance supplied by the Public Health Ser- 
vices, been proved sufficient to preserve the health of the 
unemployed during these trying years. The financial 
support, given by the Special Commissioners out of 
funds provided by Parliament, for the provision or the 
improvement of social amenities of all kinds, has also 
done much to benefit the condition of the unemployed in 
the Special Areas. 

No industrialist need fear, therefore, that, should he 
decide to go to these areas, he would find a derelict 
population unfit for employment. He would, on the 
contrary, come in contact with a virile, intelligent, and 
hard-working body of men the one desire of the vast 
majority of whom is to be given work. It is, in other 
words, the lack of employment for so long a period, not 
the lack of food, which is troubling the working people 
in the Special Areas. They are losing hope, and, although 
they have displayed and are still displaying great courage, 
great powers of endurance and great patience in their 
misfortune, they cannot be expected to go on indefinitely 
waiting for work without some decline in their morale. 





* The school medical officer for the county of Durham, for example, states 
in his Report for 1935 that the percentage of children who were medically 
examined and found in need of treatment was the lowest on record. 
Again, in the most recent Report of the Medical Officer of Health for 
Gateshead-upon-Tyne, an ‘enormous’ drop is noted in primary notification 
of tuberculosis among the inhabitants of the borough and also a marked 
reduction in infant mortality. Gateshead, the medical officer states, is 
healthier than it has ever been before and has more amenities than it has 
ever had, 
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The main responsibility for the restoration of the 
industrial welfare of the Special Areas must rest with 
the Government, although there is admittedly plenty of 
room for intelligent leadership and self-help within the 
Areas themselves.* What is required is a definite policy 
which should be consistently pursued and which, in view 
of the information supplied by the Government’s Investi- 
gators in 1934 and by the Reports of the Special 
Commissioners, should not be difficult to frame. From 
the point of view of the Special Areas there is much to be 
said for the proposal that some new national policy should 
be devised by which not only local rates throughout the 
country should be equalised but also that the State should 
play a much larger part in the localisation of industry 
and in its supervision than it does.t The adoption 
of such a policy, however, would be a great departure 
from the traditional practice of this country and would 
be certain, therefore, to encounter formidable opposition, 
both political and industrial. Nor does it seem really 
necessary to embark upon such a large measure of in- 
dustrial reform in order to bring about a substantial 
recovery in the Special Areas. What is needed for this 
purpose is (1) the introduction of new industries; (2) a 
steady transference of the younger people to other parts 
of the country where work can be obtained—for the 
present population in the Special Areas is too large for 
it ever to be fully absorbed into industry;{ and thirdly, 

* The misfortune of the Special Areas, notably South Wales and 
Durham, is that so many of those who should be the natural leaders have 
left the district, and that most of the industrialists who have replaced 
them are too much occupied by the difficulties and troubles of their own 
concerns to interest themselves in new undertakings. 

+ In a Report, which was produced in 1932 by the University of 
Manchester after a survey of the conditions in Cumberland, it is suggested 
(1) that ‘the State should . .. play a much larger part in regulating the 
initial location of new industries or business so that, if later they should 
close down, the chance that they will leave behind them an insuperable 
unemployment problem will be lessened’ ; and (2) that in any area where 
an industry is dependent upon a local supply of natural resources whose 
limit is fairly definitely fixed, ‘it ought to be accepted asa principle that 
preparations should be continuously on foot for meeting the dislocation 
that will ensue upon total or partial abandonment.’ 

t There are districts in the Special Areas, lying in some of the coal and 
iron regions in the valleys in South Wales, in the West Durham coalfield, 
and small towns and villages in West Cumberland, where there is no 
likelihood of, or even justification for, the establishment of new industrial 
enterprises. See ‘ First Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
(England and Wales),’ p. 64, Cmd. 4957, (1935). 
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some provision for the older section of the community, 
mainly belonging to the unskilled labour class, for whom 
transference to other areas is not possible and who are 
unlikely to be employed again except perhaps in the 
immediate vicinity of their own homes. 

The Government, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of new industries in the Special Areas must, them- 
selves, give a lead, and, therefore, the decision to set up 
a munitions factory in South Wales is a sound one, not 
only for strategical reasons, but also because it may have 
the effect of attracting other industries to the district. 
There would appear to be no reason why the manufacture 
of armaments generally should not gradually be centred 
in Wales and Cumberland, which are probably the safest 
parts of the country to establish them. But the Govern- 
ment’s power of giving straightforward assistance of this 
kind for the promotion of industrial enterprise is limited, 
and their efforts, therefore, should be directed towards 
encouraging and helping in every possible way the 
establishment by private enterprise of new industries in 
the Special Areas. The Special Commissioners have no 
power to assist financially firms operating for profit, and 
there are obvious reasons against any such procedure. 
There is, however, something to be said in favour of a 
suggestion put forward by Lord Portal, the Government’s 
Investigator for South Wales and Monmouthshire, that 
encouragement might be given to new industries estab- 
lished in the Special Areas by giving them a guarantee of 
Government orders for a specified period of time. The 
financial assistance, too, which is now available to provide 
capital for new industries, as the result of the passing of 
the Special Areas Reconstruction (Agreement) Act, 1936, 
might well be increased. A fund of 1,000,000/., out of 
which sum an advance has to be limited to 10,0002., 
would seem to be wholly inadequate for the purpose for 
which it was intended by Parliament. It is important, 
also, if this financial assistance is to effect its object, 
that those who are responsible for its administration should 
not be slow or too meticulous in their examinations of the 
projects that may be submitted to them. They will be 
asked, no doubt, to assist enterprises involving con- 
siderable risks, but they should remember that it was 
largely to provide capital for enterprises of this type that 
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the fund was created. ‘A number of failures,’ as the 
Special Commissioner has explained, ‘ must be expected, 
but if, say, half the enterprises succeed, fresh life and 
fresh hope would have been given to the areas, and the 
saving of unemployment benefit and allowances would 
go a long way to counter-balance the loss involved.’ * 

The most helpful step that has as yet been taken to 
attract new industries to the Special Areas is the decision 
to start trading estates for which purpose the Special 
Commissioner has at last obtained permission to give 
financial assistance.t Industrialists, it has been said, 
complain that they can find no suitable factories, or 
factory sites, in the Special Areas, and that the amenities 
are usually bad. No such complaint will be possible when 
these trading estates are established, and factories and 
workshops of the most modern design are obtainable. 
Meanwhile, every effort is being made by specially con- 
stituted Development Boards within the areas to make 
known to the outside world the advantages which the 
areas have to offer to industrial enterprise. 

The policy of transferring individuals and families 
from the Special Areas has been much criticised, more 
especially by Socialist politicians, on the grounds, (1) that 
if working people are brought from these areas to other 
districts, they must inevitably take away work from the 
workers already living in those districts, and (2) that it 
is inhuman to remove people from their own homes and 
‘to break up families,’ merely because work is not obtain- 
able—the contention being that in a well-organised com- 
munity the State would see that work or maintenance 
was provided for every citizen. There was some justifica- 
tion for the first of these contentions during the slump 
years—indeed, the Government found it advisable in 
1932 to curtail transference as far as possible on the 
ground that owing to the general industrial depression 
‘any attempt to distinguish between the various centres 





* See ‘ First Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England 
and Wales), pp. 17, 18, Cmd. 4957, (1935). 

+ A trading estate has already been started near Gateshead-upon-Tyne 
and another is to be started in South Wales. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times that the chairman of the North-Eastern Trading Estates Company, 
which has acquired the Team Valley site near Gateshead, has been able to 
state that some thirty-five inquiries for factories have already been received 
although the site cannot be fully developed until next year. 
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of recruitment would meet with opposition.’ To-day, 
however, when, owing to the great increase of trade, there 
is an urgent demand for labour throughout the country, 
this objection to transference can no longer be maintained. 

The second Socialist contention is, of course, of a 
sentimental nature, but, nevertheless, it is one that has 
to be taken into consideration because it makes a strong 
appeal to the people, more especially when it is advocated 
as part of a new and more humane social system. The 
home-loving instinct has always been strongly developed 
among British working people, and it is probably more 
marked in the North of England and in Wales than in 
any other parts of the country. This unwillingness on 
the part of the people to leave their native villages, and 
their inclination to return to them, is very noticeable, 
and is sometimes hard to deal with in the case of the 
younger members of the community—for it must be 
remembered that, in addition to breaking up the family 
ties, under our system of unemployment benefit the , 
departure of the young people from their homes reduces 
the amount coming each week into the family exchequer.* 

No wise and impartial observer, however, who is 
familiar with conditions in the Special Areas, disputes 
the necessity of an assisted policy of transference for the 
younger generation of its inhabitants, many of whom 
have had no work since they left school and have little 
chance of getting it if they remain in their own villages.t 
But transference, if it is to be successful, must be given 
a much stronger and more unequivocal support by the 
Government than has hitherto been the case, and every 





* Sir Arthur Rose, the Government’s Investigator for Scotland, drew 
attention in his Report to another way in which the receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit was affecting the policy of transference. ‘In spite of the 
undoubted benefits conferred upon the community by the development of 
such services as Unemployment Insurance, the mere fact that they have 
removed the worst features of necessity appears to have had some effect 
in creating a lack of enthusiasm for drastic changes which involve some 
measure of risk. Willingness to transfer appears generally to be limited 
to cases where the opening is closely related to the former occupation and 
where there is a definite prospect of permanency.’ See ‘Reports of 
Investigations into the Industrial Conditions in certain Depressed Areas,’ 
p. 226, Cmd. 4728, (1934). 

+ There has, of course, been a steady voluntary flow of the more enter- 
prising and intelligent younger members of the population from the Special 
Areas during the last few years which still continues, 
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inducement must be offered to persuade the people to 
leave their homes and to make them realise that, by so 
doing, they are doing the best for themselves and for 
their families. Youths who attend Instructional Centres 
should be assured that if they prove satisfactory they can 
count upon employment of a permanent character, and 
any private organisations, the sole object of which is to 
find employment for young people, should be encouraged 
in every possible way.* Touch should be kept with boys 
and girls for whom jobs have been found, in order to 
encourage them and to give them confidence until they 
have got accustomed to their new surroundings. 

Training facilities at the Instructional Centres ¢ should 
be expanded and the length of the training in trades, 
dependent upon the individual skill and craftsmanship of 
the trainee, should be extended so that those who attend 
the courses should have attained a certain degree of 
skill in their trades before they are sent out to work. At 
the Occupational Centres for girls, which have been estab- 
lished in the Special Areas, there should be a definite 
system of vocational training designed to assist the girls 
to earn their own living. These Centres, as at present 
organised and conducted, appear to have the effect of 
making it easy for the young people to stay at home 
rather than of fitting them to find employment elsewhere 
and, so long as they continue to be kept amused and to 
receive dependants’ allowances, it is not to be expected 
that either they or their parents will see any reason why 
they should leave home. Much more, too, than is now 
being done, could and should be done by those responsible 
for education in the Special Areas, to urge upon their 
pupils the necessity for earning their own livelihood and 
to point out to them that domestic service is a calling 





* The success that has attended Lady Headlam’s Employment Scheme 
which, since 1928, has placed nearly 10,000 boys and girls from Durham 
and Northumberland mainly in domestic service, and of somewhat similar 
schemes initiated by Mrs Wintour, Miss Majendie, and others, proves how 
useful private enterprise can be. 

+ These Instructional Centres are intended to deal with youths and 
men who cannot qualify for the Government Training Centres. The 
Special Commissioner considers that while they serve a useful purpose, 
the results as yet obtained are inadequate ‘since only for a small proportion 
of the output can employment be found.’ See ‘Second Report of the Com- 
missioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales),’ p. 69, Cmd. 5090, 
(1936). 
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which, in addition to enabling them to support themselves, 
should train them to look after their own homes when 
they are married. It is unfortunate in the extreme that 
no effort is made to improve the status of domestic 
service in this country—especially when the demand for 
servants is so urgent that it has to be satisfied by the 
importation of an increasing number of foreigners. 

It remains now to consider what should be done on 
behalf of that section of the population of the Special 
Areas for which it is not practicable to find employment 
elsewhere and for which further industrial employment 
is unlikely. This section comprises roughly the great 
majority of the people over thirty-five or forty years of 
age, mainly unskilled workers resident in the derelict 
mining villages. For them the prospect is not so bleak 
as might be supposed, always provided that a certain 
amount of financial assistance is forthcoming, and that 
some practical and sustained effort is made to enable 
them to help themselves. Work on the roads could 
always be found for a certain proportion of them by the 
local auchorities, whilst others could be given employment 
on public utility schemes of one kind or another financed 
by the Commissioner for the Special Areas. For the 
bulk, however, of this population, temporarily at any 
rate, some scheme of livelihood on a community basis 
would appear to offer the best chance of providing for 
their health and welfare. The success which has attended 
the efforts of the Subsistence Production Movement in 
the Eastern valley of Monmouthshire, and in Lancashire, 
is sufficient proof of the possibility of improving the con- 
dition of unemployed people and of maintaining their 
morale, if the effort is well organised and directed. The 
basic idea of this Scheme is the establishment of a com- 
munity of unemployed persons primarily engaged upon 
work on the land for their own material advantage, 
but also possessing central workshops for boot-making, 
tailoring, baking, and other trades. Their production 
is only for consumption and exchange within the com- 
munity. The scheme has the full approval of the Ministry 
of Labour, and the Monmouthshire establishment has 
been given valuable financial assistance from the Special 
Areas Fund on the understanding that similar assistance 
will be forthcoming from voluntary sources. 
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It may quite properly be argued that the whole idea 
of a communal organisation of this kind is uneconomic 
because it could not be initiated without public and 
private support and is never likely to be entirely self- 
supporting. But the same objections might be raised 
with almost equal force against any form of land settle- 
ment that has hitherto been devised in this country, and 
it is generally agreed now that, except on a communal 
basis of some description, all such efforts are more or less 
doomed to failure. The advantage of the Subsistence 
Production Scheme over other land settlement schemes 
lies in the fact that it is especially suitable in the Special 
Areas. The unemployed miners in Durham, Cumberland, 
and South Wales show a liking and aptitude for work on 
the land, and many of the scattered villages in which they 
usually live would be suitable centres for the installation 
of a communal system of land settlement—although, of 
course, the actual working of any scheme for this purpose 
would have to be varied to suit local conditions. Such a 
communal system, if properly supervised, might in time 
add materially to the agricultural production of the 
country, and, in the meanwhile, it would afford, without 
causing an intensive and undesirable competition in 
existing markets, occupation and a means of improving 
their standard of living to the older unemployed inhabi- 
tants of the Special Areas for whom industrial employ- 
ment at home or transference to other parts of the country 
was not possible. It certainly seems to give a better 
prospect of assisting the unemployed than any other 
form of land settlement, and it is much to be hoped that 
further efforts will be made for its development. The 
object of any scheme of this kind, however, must not be 
to continue indefinitely the existence of derelict com- 
munities in districts where they can never be self-support- 
ing. It must be understood that these Subsistence 
Production organisations are intended as a temporary 
expedient to alleviate the lot of unemployed people for 
whom regular employment can no longer be found. The 
danger otherwise would be that unemployed persons, some 
of them perhaps unemployable, from districts where 
work could be obtained might drift into the villages 
where Subsistence Production establishments had been 
set up. These mining villages have, as a rule, nothing to 
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commend them, and in many of them the closing down 
of collieries has resulted in the sale at scrap prices of 
large blocks of almost derelict houses.* The sound 
policy, therefore, would be to maintain Subsistence 
Production establishments for the benefit only of existing 
village communities, and to pull down houses as soon as 
they are no longer required and thus prevent the advent 
of new-comers. Gradually, of course, these communities 
would die out and the villages would then cease to appear 
upon the map. Such a policy to some people may sound 
drastic—even inhuman—but, to those who have seen 
the type of village in question, its disappearance would 
cause no sorrow or regret, nor would any right-minded 
citizen deplore the fact that public money had been 
expended to preserve the amenities of life to its inhabi- 
tants so long as they survived. 

The industrial future of the Special Areas, like that 
of the remainder of the country, must depend upon a 
general improvement of trade not only in Great Britain, 
but throughout the world. A revival of international 
trade might restore in some measure the former prosperity 
of the heavy industries upon which the Special Areas 
have for so long depended. But it would be folly to trust 
to such a revival and to wait for its possible effects. The 
needs of these Areas are urgent, and it is essential, there- 
fore, that a fair proportion of the new ‘Secondary’ 
industries should be established within them. By this 
means alone will it be possible to relieve the prevailing 
unemployment. New industries should give work and 
wages to the bulk of the unemployed in the iarger 
industrial centres, while no effort must be spared to 
move from the districts, where coal and iron can no longer 
support them, the younger people for whom work can 


be found elsewhere. 
CUTHBERT HEADLAM. 





* ‘These houses, no matter how unsatisfactory their condition, offer an 
undoubted attraction to the most impoverished, and probably to that small 
section of the population which has no desire for work.’ See ‘ Reports of 
Investigations into the Industrial Conditions in certain Depressed Areas,’ 
p. 75, Cmd, 4728, (1934). 
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Art. 9.—DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


THE earliest user of the dialogue as a literary form would 
seem to be the author of the Book of Job, but one can- 
not on that account credit him with any great influence 
on literary history. The populariser and, so far as 
European literature is concerned, the inventor of the 
Dialogue was Plato. But the Socratic dialogues are not 
only not Dialogues of the Dead, in that the characters are 
not supposed to be talking after death, but they differ, as 
the philosophic dialogue has ever since differed, from that 
kind. Hurd, whose writings will call for attention later, 
quite properly remarks that the first kind deals with a 
question debated, the second with a tenet ridiculed or a 
character exposed. In other words, the dialogue proper 
is an instrument of philosophic inquiry: interest in 
character is only incidental and the parts are unequal, in 
accordance with a prearranged scheme. Of the characters 
as often as not we know nothing personal; they are 
mouthpieces of habits of thought, and those habits are 
imposed on them not by historical circumstances or 
personal ambitions or frailties, but by universal physio- 
logical tendencies. The Dialogue of the Dead is in 
appearance a more flippant thing; more piquant, more 
frolicsome, and appealing rather to the curious than to the 
devout. 

The idea of the Dialogue of the Dead is so engaging 
that the wonder is that more of our semi-comic writers— 
and the English, who are, by type, most human in their 
divinity and a little divine in their humanity, have never 
lacked them—have not used it more. By this means you 
can bring into contact and into harmless conflict (since 
shades cannot wound) persons who, whether from chro- 
nology or geography or mere accident of fortune or of taste, 
could never meet in their lives, or at the least could never 
have met to discuss just the topics wherein they seem to 
be associated either by parallel tendencies or by direct 
opposition. A Dialogue between Mussolini and Julius 
Cesar (it is not always necessary for both parties to be dead 
—Pluto will often grant one of his subjects short leave if 
any good purpose is to be served) would obviously be a 
matter of public interest ; or between Mr Roosevelt and 
Abraham Lincoln ; or Shakespeare and Mr Bernard Shaw. 
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You have only to start suggesting such subjects in com- 
pany to set every one capping his neighbour. 

In practice the idea seems first to have occurred to 
that admirable man of letters, a prince of journalists lost 
for want of an organ, Lucian of Samosata, in the second 
century A.D. Lucian was at first a professional philosopher 
and rhetorican, and used the dialogue in the normal 
fashion as all such folk since Plato had done ; then, having 
perhaps come to see that there was not much that was 
either intellectually or pecuniarily profitable in the 
orthodox way, he turned over a new leaf and began to 
satirise. If he could not find absolute truth, he would at 
least expose the frauds of those who claimed to have found 
it. So perhaps, by a process of elimination, he might 
reach his original goal. Meanwhile he would at least 
occasion some diversion by the way. So he set to work to 
write dialogues, of the Gods, whom he made distressingly 
anthropomorphic and unheroic, with all the world for 
their valet and their chambermaid ; and of the Dead, 
wherein sage and conqueror and millionaire, stripped of 
their paraphernalia and all the glamour of their fame, are 
questioned by Charon or Rhadamanthus or the shade of a 
Cynic philosopher (usually Mnesippus), and exposed for 
the pompous charlatan, the glorified brigand, or the 
deluded fool that they really are. Hades, to Lucian, is 
the place where things are seen in all their nakedness : 
he ridicules_by turning off the limelight. 

There is not here the full scope of the form. As arule 
there is only one character that matters, whose pedantries, 
intrigues, or ambitions are to be exposed. The other 
characters are the counsel for the prosecution. Where 
there are more than two characters that count, it is simply 
that two or more of a gang are arraigned together. Some- 
times they fall out, as thieves will, but they are seldom 
persons brought together surprisingly and clashingly. 
The nearest approach to the use of the Dialogue of the 
Dead as a method of historical criticism is when characters 
in the cold and unimpassioned light of Hades resume a 
controversy begun on earth, Menelaus, for example, and 
Paris, Agamemnon and Ajax. And there is one instance 
that gets perhaps nearer, Philip and Alexander. But 
Philip, instead of being a contrasted type of conqueror, is 
little more than the pricker of his son’s swelled head. But 
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this dialogue may have suggested the Alexander—Hanni- 
bal-Scipio type of Lucian’s successors, a type further 
suggested by Plutarch’s method of ‘ Parallel’ biography. 

We have to proceed a long way down the course of 
literary history before we come to another eminent user 
of the form. The philosophic dialogue continues, but the 
Dialogue of the Dead lapses. Then, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, it crops up again in Fontenelle. 

Fontenelle was born in 1657, a nephew of the great 
Corneille, and possessed, as Sainte-Beuve has remarked, 
his uncle’s intellect and wit to the exclusion of all warmth 
and emotion; much brain, no heart. He lived to be 
nearly a hundred, but the work to be here considered was 
his first of any note and appeared in 1683. It was called 
‘Nouveaux Dialogues des Morts,’ and proclaimed its 
lineage in a dedicatory epistle ‘A Lucien, aux champs 
élisiens.” Fontenelle here laments that his model has 
forestalled him in the use of the best ideas : 


“Que je suis faché que vous ayez épuisé toutes ces belles 
matiéres de l’égalité des morts, du regret qu’ils ont de la 
vie, de la fausse fermeté que les philosophes affectent de faire 
paraitre en mourant, du ridicule malheur de ces jeunes gens 
qui meurent avant les vieillards dont ils croyaient hériter, et 
& qui ils faisaient la cour.’ 

He has followed Lucian, he adds, in giving a moral to 
his dialogues ; but the moral was hardly such as would 
have commended itself to his successor among his country- 
men, of whom more anon. And the modern reader cannot 
regret the absence of any improving element in this witty 
and vivacious book. As a character remarks, of Tom 
Jones, in a later English example of the dialogue, ‘ it is not 
the worse for good morals.’ For Fontenelle realises how 
admirably this form lends itself to a brilliant, apparently 
casual way of criticising, of mixing wisdom and flippancy, 
and stinging almost unobserved. He classes his dialogués 
as: (1) Dialogues des Morts Anciens; (2) Dialogues des 
Morts Anciens avec les Modernes; (3) Dialogues des 
Morts Modernes. He introduces many of Lucian’s 
personages, indeed Charon and some others are almost 
stock characters of the form, but he goes far outside | 
Lucian’s limits and ranges freely over political, philo- | 
sophical, and literary history, bringing out fully the 
piquancy and incongruity which are the salt of this mode. | 
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Alexander, for example, converses with Phryne, who 
claims that Beauty, using no weapons and needing no 
companions, takes higher rank as a conqueror than 
Military Leadership. Dido and Stratonice converse in 
most amusing fashion, Dido complaining that, after all her 
scrupulous abstention from remarriage, Virgil has suc- 
ceeded in ruining her reputation; to which Stratonice 
replies that in her view he has made it. For of women, 
she remarks, people only ask, first, ‘ Est-elle belle ?’ 
secondly, ‘ A-t-elle de l’esprit ? Il arrive rarement que 
Von fasse une troisiéme question.’ 

These are trifles, but it is this kind of perversion of 
history that provides one of the attractions of the mode. 
Elsewhere Fontenelle’s true réle as a philosopher is 
more in evidence. The dialogue between Socrates and 
Montaigne is one of several contributions to the great 
dispute between the Ancients and Moderns, of which the 
protagonists were Perrault and Boileau and of which we 
shall presently hear an echo on this side of the channel. 
Other interesting literary conversations are those between 
Homer, who complains that critics insist on reading 
parabolic truths into his writings, and Alsop, who is 
alarmed lest they shall imagine there is any other sort 
of truth intended in his; Sappho and Laura, discussing 
loving and being loved; and Paracelsus and Moliére, 
on the duration of fame to be won respectively by the 
philosopher and the comedian. Many of Fontenelle’s 
historical dialogues suffer, in our day, from the oblivion 
that has overtaken too many of their characters. Of 
such pairs as Soliman and Juliette de Gonzague, Agnes 
Sorel and Roxelane, Anne of Britanny and Mary of 
England (the widow of Louis XII) hardly even the names 
are familiar to our ears. But Berenice and Cosmo de 
Medicis ; Helen and Fulvia, of whom one made a war by 
her beauty, the other by the lack of it; Mary Stuart 
and Riccio; Charles V and Erasmus (who suffer from 
being contemporaries, so that their collocation lacks 
piquancy) ; Queen Elizabeth and her one time prétendant 
the Duc d’Alencon—of these we know more and are 
correspondingly more amused at the clash of their per- 
sonalities. In Fontenelle, as in Lucian and in most other 
examples of the form, it may be noted that the dead are 
kept fully informed by the conversation of newcomers of 

Vol. 267.—WNo. 580. x 
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the course of affairs on earth. They even read their 
successors’ books. 

We have remarked on the employment of the Dialogue 
of the Dead by Fontenelle in the Ancients v. Moderns 
controversy, and the earliest use of it in England is 
occasioned wholly by a sideshow in that great war, the 
Bentley-Boyle ‘Phalaris’ controversy. And it first 
appears in our literature in ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ by 
William King, D.C.L., a Christ Church man and a party 
to the original quarrel with Bentley, which arose from 
the reclaiming of a MS. borrowed from the Royal Library 
on Boyle’s behalf by Bennet, the bookseller. King was 
actually in Bennet’s shop when Bentley uttered the 
insulting words of which Boyle and his friends complained. 
King’s dialogues are satirical, like all their predecessors, 
but directed to a special purpose, the trouncing of Bentley 
and his method of relying on circumstantial evidence in 
deciding matters of literary authenticity. In three 
respects King departs from his models. Many of his per- 
sonages are fictitious, and he makes them talk in character, 
not merely expressing the sentiments of an itidividual but 
using a suitable way of speaking. Lucian and Fontenelle 
had both spoken through masks indeed, but always in 
their own voice. King mimics the voice as well as counter- 
feiting the opinion of his puppets ; the William and Mary 
butcher, who claims to be as good a man as Hercules, 
speaks plainly and bluntly, Narcissus foppishly, and 
Calphurnia, the affected blue-stocking, is lavish with her 
French and Latin tags. Thirdly, he documents his 
dialogues, probably in mock scholarly fashion, giving 
marginal references to the sources of his allusions, an 
interesting device, but not to be encouraged in the best 
interests of Burlesque, which should travesty broad 
stylistic features and not to any notable extent particular 
phrases or passages. Of later writers Lyttelton alone 
follows the same practice and that sparingly. 

King was born in 1663 and his dialogues were pub- 
lished probably in 1698. A schoolfellow of his, only a 
year younger than himself, was Matthew Prior, who wrote, 
but did not publish, four Dialogues of the Dead, of which 
three are among the very best of their kind ever written | 
in any tongue. They were read in MS. and praised by 
Pope and other of Prior’s friends, but not printed till | 
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Mr. Waller included them in his edition of Prior’s works 
in 1907. They are almost certainly later than King’s, 
containing as they do references to his own published 
poetry. Prior had probably read his schoolfellow’s 
pieces, though during King’s life they were in opposite 
political camps, King being a staunch Tory, Prior at that 
time an uncertain Whig ; Fontenelle’s work and Fénelon’s 
he must have known, for Prior, it will be remembered, 
was long resident in Paris, where he negotiated the famous 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

The first dialogue is between Charles V and Clenard 
his tutor, the second between Lock(e) and Montaigne, the 
third between the Vicar of Bray and Moor (i.e. Sir Thomas 
More). All these are admirable, particularly the last. 
The second is witty but makes it over clear that Prior 
understood Locke indifferently well and had in fact no 
taste and no head for epistemology. But the Vicar of 
Bray here wins himself a place as one of the immortals of 
literature, a shrewd, logical, unheroic man with a touch 
of the great Sir John Falstaff in him. The piece is full 
not only of wit, but of roguishness, and Mat even in verse 
wrote scarcely anything so good. ‘“* Adieu,’’ says More in 
parting, ‘thou poor spirited Parson with thy Vicarage 
of Bray ’’ “‘ Thou great Chancellor of England without a 
head, adieu.”” The fourth bears a title which promises 
much, but the fulfilment is poor. Cromwell and his 
Porter are the interlocutors, but porters have, since 
Macbeth’s, a high literary standard to live up to, and this 
one fails to attain to it. Neither he nor his master seems 
to possess any characteristic flavour. Moreover, there is 
here the inevitable flatness that is felt when the parties 
to the dialogue might very well have conversed on earth. 
Death does indeed bring them to a level, and the title 
suggests that here we are to have a development of the 
Hero-Valet theme. But we do not get it. The first 
dialogue, between Charles V and Clenard, suffers a little 
from this same defect of lack of incongruity. But Clenard’s 
relations were, in nature, with the youthful Charles; he 
converses with Charles, emperor of the two worlds. 

Meanwhile, in France, a very different mind from 
Fontenelle’s had been at work on the Dialogue des Morts. 
Lucian and Fontenelle were alike pronounced free- 
thinkers. Lucian is said to have been a pervert from 

x 2 
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Christianity ; Fontenelle had not even that much spiritual 
connection with the church. Frangois de Salignac de la 
Motte-Fénélon was one of the few orthodox Christians 
among the eminent men of letters in the age of deism. 
The titles set out after his name on the title page of his 
book are not empty phrases; they are the key to his 
writing. He was ‘ Précepteur de Messeigneurs les Enfans 
de France et depuis Archevéque Duc de Cambrai, Prince 
du Saint Empire,’ etc., and in the dedication to Louis XV 
Fénélon expressly describes himself as ‘l’auteur de 
Télémaque.’ In other words the Dialogues are intended, 
like that more famous book, for the edification of the 
Dauphin. They are, to quote the title-page again, ‘ com- 
posez pour |’éducation d’un prince.’ After that one hardly 
expects much that is in the Lucianesque vein, and in 
spite of the reference in the preface to the posthumous 
collected edition of the Dialogues (1721) to ‘la légéreté 
et la délicatesse,’ one does not get it. The moral, which 
Fontenelle had alleged to be present in his own and his 
prototype’s work, is set forth at the head of each of 
Fénélon’s Dialogues ; and though these are written with 
charm and adroitness, the morals are obvious ones and 
the characters conventionally represented to accord with 
the desired moral. 

The greater number of the dialogues are ‘of the 
Ancients,’ and the stock characters of Lucian and of 
classical history are introduced—Charon and Mercury, 
Alexander and Aristotle, Diogenes and Dionysius the 
elder, Fabius Maximus and Hannibal, Cesar and Cato, 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. The moral is of 
the heavily parental type, as for example this, prefixed 
to ‘Solon and Pisistrate’: ‘La Tyrannie est souvent 
plus funeste aux Souverains qu’aux Peuples.’ There is 
more spice of interest, because of its contrast to the 
ideas that were soon to become popular, in this, prefixed 
to ‘ Coriolanus and Camillus’: ‘ Les Hommes ne naissent 
pas indépendans, mais soumis aux Lois de la Patrie ot ils 
sont nez, et ot ils ont été élevez, at protégez dans leur 
enfance.’ Literature is represented by Herodotus dis- 
cussing credulity with Lucian, by Plato and Aristotle, 
and by Horace and Virgil. But Fénélon does not aspire 
to be a literary critic; he is either a moral apologist or a 
pedagogue setting out the orthodox view of his personages’ 
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characters. There is, then, no element of surprise or 
daring in Fénélon’s dialogues .and no extension of the 
already established possibilities of the form. 

Montesquieu’s clever ‘ Dialogue de Sylla et d’Eucrate ’ 
(1735), though sometimes so spoken of, and the bulk of 
Hurd’s Moral and Political Dialogues, are not Dialogues 
of the Dead. In the former both characters are living, 
Eucrate being the imaginary author. Of the latter, 
published in 1759, the author says that the first and in 
part the second ‘are in the manner of Lucian,’ whose 
qualities he finds summed up in his own words ycAwpa 
kwukdv bd ocEuvdrnte pirocddy. But the mild com- 
bating by Edmund Waller of the Rev. Mr More’s high- 
church views has hardly the true flavour. Moreover, 
these dialogues, again, are not in the proper sense 
Dialogues of the Dead, for the speakers are represented 
as being still alive when the’ discussions take place. 
Hurd’s just distinction between the Philosophic and the 
Lucianesque dialogue has already been quoted, but it is 
far from covering the whole ground, and the true Dialogue 
of the Dead which, by enumeration, we are here endeavour- 
ing to define, does not include even these first two of 
Hurd’s. The later dialogues are all of the philosophic 
variety, for which indeed Hurd declares his strong pre- 
ference, instancing Berkeley’s ‘Minute Philosopher,’ 
Addison’s ‘Treatise on Medals,’ and Shaftesbury’s 
‘ Moralists ’ as the most perfect English examples. 

Lord Lyttelton, who, with some help from the emi- 
nent blue-stocking Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, published a 
volume of Dialogues of the Dead in 1760 and a further 
instalment a few years later, is the next true user of the 
mode. In his preface he rightly brushes aside Hurd as 
having put his words into the mouths of living persons, 
and wrongly asserts that he has no English predecessors 
‘worthy of notice,’ though he makes mention of Fénélon 
and Fontenelle (the order is his). His remarks on the 
scope of the form are interesting and sound. 


‘The Plan I have followed takes in a much greater com- 
pass: it brings before us the History of all Times and all 
Nations, presents to the choice of the Writer all characters of 
remarkable Persons, which be best opposed to or compared 
with each other; and is, perhaps, one of the most agreeable 
Methods, that can be employed, of conveying to the mind any 
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Critical, Moral, or Political Observations; because the 
Dramatic Spirit, which may be thrown into, gives them more 
Life, than they would have in Dissertations, however well 
written.’ 


The reference to the Dramatic Spirit is dangerous, for 
the drama connotes development and the give and take 
of organic ideas. In the dialogue a static representation 
of characters or of notions is aimed at, as these were 
formed in life and are preserved immutable in death. If 
progress or change were possible the charm afforded by 
the juxtaposition of characters severed by earthly environ- 
ment, and so fixed even when that environment is gone, 
would be lost. 

Nor do Lyttelton’s dialogues wholly belie the promise 
of his plan. The personages who take part in them are 
chosen with imagination as well as learning, and it is 
here that much of the charm lies. The mere suggestion 
of the names will set the reader’s thoughts flowing, the 
possibilities of the rencontre will occur to him, and without 
reading his author further he will have received an 
intellectual stimulant. In Lyttelton’s case, it must be 
confessed, the treatment is not so good as the conception 
—Louis XIV and Peter the Great, two monarchs with 
very different notions of the duties of kingship ; Pericles 
and Cosmo de Medici; Cortez and William Penn; 
Alexander the Great and Charles XII of Sweden; Falk- 
land and Hampden. Even the literary dialogues—Boileau 
and Pope; Lucian and Rabelais ; Virgil and Horace and 
Scaliger, their Humanist critic; and half a dozen more, 
though they contain some interesting and well-phrased 
criticism, do not do justice to the peculiar qualities of 
the mode. The reason is not hard to detect. Lyttelton 
was a kindly and well-bred person and tries to write 
satire that shall hurt nobody’s feelings; he puts into 
Lucian’s old bottles a wholesome non-alcoholic brew that 
has its good qualities but lacks the flavour of the genuine 
article. Fénélon, not Fontenelle, is his avowed model, 
and of him he puts into the mouth of Plato this praise : 
‘Your Dialogues breathe the pure spirit of virtue, of 
unaffected Good Sense, of just Criticism, of fine Taste. 
They are in general as superior to your Countryman 
Fontenelle’s, as Reason is to False wit, or Truth to 
Affection.’ 
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These ingredients Lyttelton himself can claim to have 
employed in just measure, but he has omitted the salt 
and the spice that the dish positively demands. More- 
over, to continue the culinary metaphor, there is too 
much sweetness added. Lyttelton seems to hold the view 
that in Hades all passions are lulled, all acerbities of 
temper softened. So we have Pope and Boileau not only 
belauding one another, but accepting one another’s 
criticisms, and Peter the Great sadly acknowledging his 
drunkenness. The Pope—Boileau dialogue, in which the 
two poet-critics review the famous names in their respec- 
tive literatures, is most interesting and contains dis- 
criminating tributes to Shakespeare (particularly his 
Falstaff), Milton, and Dryden; but Mr Pope of Hades 
is a very different person from Mr Pope of Twickenham, 
and, whatever the truth in this matter may be, it is as 
they were ‘some time’ that we want to see these ghosts 
and not in any sublimated state. So Hampden and 
Falkland readily admit that both were in the wrong in 
their lives, a disappointing frame of mind when we are 
hoping to witness a pretty piece of controversy. In 
short, others besides Pope might have remarked ‘ the 
mild air of the Elysian Fields has softened my temper, 
as I presume it has yours.’ Only Swift and Addison (who 
had in point of fact been more friendly on earth than 
their Dialogue suggests), the English Duellist and Bloody 
Bear the Mohawk (of whom the latter is shown to be on 
the higher moral level), and Penn (but not Cortez, his 
companion) express anything but the most extreme con- 
sideration and the desire to correct without distressing 
their interlocutors. A _ slight but amusing dialogue 
deserves mention, that in which Apicius, the Roman 
epicure, and Darteneuf, the famous chef, discuss the 
dishes of their days. 

One of Lyttelton’s dialogues, imitating, as he points 
out, Fénélon, is conducted by living persons (Ulysses and 
Circe) ; therefore, he admits, it is not a true Dialogue of 
the Dead. The same vital point must exclude one whose 
works, were they admitted, would be the greatest orna- 
ments of the mode, Walter Savage Landor. The famous 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ (1824-29) are often spoken 
of as being in the line of descent here traced ; but though 
it is possible, and indeed probable, that this form, rather 
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than the philosophic dialogue, suggested the idea of his 
great work, all the characters are there represented 
as living and consequently the peculiar qualities of 
Lucianesque irony and the later piquancy of juxtaposition 
do not enter into them. Therefore, with the respectful 
homage that is their due, we pass them by. 

Another admirable piece of the same period, which 
may indeed have had a share in the genesis of ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations,’ can also claim only a brief mention. 
Southey’s ‘Sir Thomas More or Colloquies of Society ’ 
(1819), among Southey’s best and most original prose 
books, may appear just to come within the literal inter- 
pretation of the term Dialogues of the Dead. The 
Colloquies treat all kinds of political and social questions 
of the day, the Slave Trade, Factories, Education, and 
so on, and the parties thereto are Montesinos or Southey 
himself and Sir Thomas More, whose ghost visits Cumber- 
land for the purpose. Thus only one of the parties is 
dead and the More who here converses is not so much the 
More of Tudor England as More of Utopia, a projection 
in short of Southey’s various, learned, and nimble brain. 
The writing throughout is a model of plain and 
pure English, but it is all Southey. It never aims at 
impersonation. 

In effect, therefore, there is a long gap before we come 
to the latest and possibly the cleverest user of the true 
Dialogue of the Dead, H. D. Traill. ‘The New Lucian, 
being a series of Dialogues of the Dead,’ first appeared in 
1884, others appeared at various dates up to 1900. Here 
we have, what we have scarcely had at all before save in 
a slight degree in King, distinct though not exaggerated 
characterisation in style; in no previous examples have 
the personal portraits been so carefully or so skilfully 
wrought. ‘Traill brings to bear on these dialogues a 
wealth of historical and literary learning and, as the form 
especially demands, a most pretty wit. Technically he 
observes all the conventions. The scene is always laid in 
Hades ; the characters are all dead, and they are always 
linked by contrariety. In many cases the pairs were 
contemporaries on earth, but there is always some good 
reason why they could not have conversed on just this 
topic while they were still above ground. Fielding and 
Richardson, for example, were scarcely on speaking 
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terms in this life, and they could not in any case have 
then discussed the decay after his death of Richardson’s 
fame. Gladstone and Gordon, again, though obviously 
related in life, were as obviously severed in death, and 
could not have discussed elsewhere than in Hades the 
great problem wherewith their names are associated. There 
is (the remark obtrudes itself in speaking of this dialogue, 
but it applies to the whole book) none of Lyttelton’s 
mildness about Mr Traill’s characters. 

Other pairs belong to widely different ages. Tennyson 
converses with Virgil, amiably as befits their characters ; 
Lucian, politely ironic, with Pascal; Johnson, in -his 
obtusest ‘I disprove it thus, Sir’ mood, with Coleridge ; 
Peter the Great with the timid Alexander II. If some of 
his Dialogues will suffer, as have some of Fontenelle’s, 
from the obscurity that is already wrapping itself around 
their participants, yet most will ever remain intensely 
interesting for the light they throw on the persons depicted 
and the exceptional deftness with which the writer uses 
his instrument and his learning. In technique Traill has, 
however, one defect. His irony has not quite enough of 
the peculiar quality which distinguishes the form. His 
characters say witty, satiric and bitter things of one 
another, but there is hardly sufficient use made of the 
unveiling power of death. ‘A Character Exposed’ is 
Hurd’s just phrase for one of the main themes of the 
Dialogue of the Dead. Traill ‘exposes’ in the literal 
sense of setting forth. His personages speak in character 
and to the discerning eye reveal their true qualities, but 
death lends no hand to strip them of their pretensions or 
the glamour of their mortal qualities. 

These are the principal users of the Dialogue of the 
Dead from Lucian to our own day.* Is it not a little 
strange that their number is not greater? Perhaps it is 





* G. W. Steevens wrote some clever sketches, reprinted under the 
title of ‘Monologues of the Dead,’ for W. E. Henley’s periodicals, ‘The 
National Observer’ and the ‘The New Review.’ But these are, as their 
name implies, not dialogues, and the characters are not depicted in 
Hades; but in their satiric, ‘undress’ treatment of famous personages in 
classical history they approximate to the form. Mention may also be 
made of Mr. Maurice Baring’s ‘ Diminutive Dramas,’ where, however, the 
characters are not portrayed as dead; and of Bryan Cooper’s volume, 
‘The Collar of Gold,’ in which one piece, a conversation between Brasidas, 
Cleon, and a British officer on the Struma front, can claim to bea Dialogue 
of the Dead. 
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that, though at first sight the form appears an easy one 
to handle, the attempt soon reveals its difficulties. Brief 
dramatic pieces in which, assisted by Charon and Mercury, 
a variety of phantom characters play out the last scene 
of their earthly tragedy or comedy or tragi-comedy, are 
common enough essays of ’prentice hands; but few if 
any get into print, and these are not the true dialogue. 
That requires great learning and exact scholarship, a 
fecund imagination, and a certain sparkling and cynical 
wit not often found in combination with sufficient sym- 
pathy to comprehend and so to portray the varied and 
contrasted characters that the form requires. Yet as a 
method of treating lightly of serious matters, or of 
emphasising the serious element in light ones, no literary 
mode has surpassed this of Lucian’s. How well it would 
have suited, for example, a biographer in brief of the turn 


of mind of Lytton Strachey ! 
K. N. CoLvize. 
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Art. 10.—THE AMERICAN PARTIES. 


THE conventions held this summer of the great political 
parties in the United States have left two widely-spoken 
disappointments: disappointment in the sameness of 
the parties and disappointment in their newness. This 
is not a matter of degree; it is not that the parties are 
somewhat changed, but not enough to please extremists. 
On the one hand are many who have been confidently 
predicting that the old parties are about to disappear 
and make way for a new and more logical alignment. 
To these the convention procedures were sadly according 
to pattern and the platforms adopted seemed discourag- 
ingly like previous platforms and like one another. On 
the other hand, each platform in important respects is 
quite unlike the previous platforms and _ traditional 
doctrines of its own party, to the distress of many 
cherishing allegiance to those traditional doctrines under 
the party name. This ‘newness’ of the parties is more 
than the normal shift in view between elections and is 
emphasised by many observers, as in the following from 
an editorial in the Omaha ‘ World-Herald’ (June 26, 
1936): ‘ The choice is not between a Republican Adminis- 
tration and a Democratic Administration. It is a choice 
between two new parties. ... Each party bears the 
traditional name. But the name is about the only thing 
that identifies the one as Republican, the other as 
Democratic.’ The further and more solid identification 
which the name covers is, despite much changing of 
party by individual voters, that of the continuing member- 
ship and organisation of each party; and this is the 
material basis of that sameness which the contrarily 
disappointed ones emphasise. The outstanding and no 
longer doubtful features of the situation are the con- 
tinuance and the change: the institutional continuance 
and the change of doctrine of the two parties. The 
present, change is one of exceptional interest, not merely 
to Americans. The continuance along with the change 
is diagnostic of the peculiar character of the American 
party-system, which even Americans are slow to perceive, 
and which even they, when they do perceive it, are apt 
too quickly and easily to deplore or deride. 
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Expectation in the United States of a new sort of 
party division has come, of course, with the pressure upon 
government of new conditions and of hard times, and 
with the echoing here of the post-war European turmoil 
of theory and theory in action. It is hard for the more 
earnest and zealous member of an Anglo-Saxon polity 
not to hanker after the greater earnestness, zeal, and 
‘ logicality ’ which he thinks he sees in the politics without 
the gates of that faith-in-our-ability-to-get-along and 
scepticism-of-any-programme-of-perfection which is the 
Anglo-Saxon habit. In America a new enthusiasm for 
‘ideological’ neatness sees in the present acerbity the 
promise of release from old methods. The ‘ New Deal’ 
offers to redivide Americans. And the right-—left formula 
is there beginning. While the impetus for this predicted 
change comes from the drive of events and animosities, 
and while it is more gleefully looked for only by some— 
who are those most disappointed now that the old parties 
though changing their spots have not at all lost their 
skins—it is generally taken to be, a priori, welcome as 
cutting away a long-standing ground of offence. Regularly 
the commentators point out with apparent amusement 
and surprise that, for example, in Mississippi and Massa- 
chusetts the two parties interchange their positions. 
Many complain that the two parties are often so close 
together on any issue except as to who shall be elected to 
office, and that men of the same party can be so far apart 
on any other issue and still on that one make common 
cause under the party banner. To-day there is plain 
evidence of exasperated confusion as between the parties 
and of a regrouping of their ideas. It should be worth 
while to look for the basis of such regrouping; but first 
to realise the actual nature of American party division 
and the goods it gives apart from strict logical dichotomy. 
Americans have a way of insisting on thinking of their 
parties as subsistent ideas and then are confronted by 
them acting as existent things. It is time they got over 
the pretended surprise and recognise that their parties 
are indeed institutions; that that fact flows from the 
Constitution and the conditions it meets; and that that 
fact, whether or not intended in the grave wisdom of the 
framers, is not without grave blessings. 

The nation is governed through a competition, for 
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votes and offices, of two parties. They are not chartered 
or immutable or guaranteed against supersession by new- 
comers, but are materially stable, and in their organisa- 
tion and name, in inertia of maintenance and loyalty, 
are more than the individual opinions and desires of 
their members; and, through those individual opinions 
and desires, are more than any programme of theory. 
Each of the parties is supposed to have some identity of 
attitude, to present to the other some general and con- 
tinuing opposition ; but this, though powerful, is vague, 
and it is notoriously untrustworthy when reduced to 
particular exigencies. It is easier for a party to change 
its attitude than for a man to change his party. 

This is much less true in Great Britain. With 
Americans it seems indicated in the regular intervals of 
their elections and in the separation of the executive from 
the legislative—that lack of a ‘ responsible ’’ government 
which in its own right is often deprecated by more critical 
and European-minded Americans—and it is firmly lodged 
in a vast network of local party organisation. What 
measure of its solvent, mixing, and stabilising power 
England uses seems rather to come direct from the 
institutional and compromising tradition of a people old 
in parliamentary practice. It has been scarcely at all 
true in the other European attempts at parliamentary 
democracy—the more ‘ logical’ imitations of the English 
scheme, which have had in turn some influence ou Britain. 
(‘ Logical’ may mean, as often, only that they fail to 
take account of as much of the material, of as many of 
the practical difficulties of functioning government, as 
the ‘ illogical’ scheme ; that, as Bacon said of the ‘ dog- 
matical philosophers’ who ‘corrupted science with 
logic,’ they leap from a few notions to general maxims.) 
So the American reads with mingled admiration, amuse- 
ment, and pity the accounts of European parliamentary 
turmoils; of multitudinous and kaleidoscopic parties, 
each an idea; of right, left, and centre in endless division ; 
of the shifting support of blocs; of the rise and fall and 
overlong stay of ministries. It is a good game in good 
times. But the harder the times, the more acute the 
emergency, the more numerous and intransigent become 
the parties. Then comes the weariness with debate and 
hopelessness of democracy ; the invitation to one party, 
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to dictatorship. Incidentally, but of fundamental im- 
portance, the loyalty to a party in the American sense, 
if often less rational and more abiding, is less frantic, more 
humorous, than that to an idea, whether an idea of the 
moment or of a life. And when the idea becomes a 
programme, an orthodoxy, with a will not only to power 
but to a stifling of heresies, then all humour vanishes, a 
millinery is adopted and a special salute ; or a philosophy, 
a theology, and a lack of millinery. At least in America 
there can be good Republicans without hiding all shirts 
but the green ones, good Democrats without throwing all 
shirts away. . 

The American system interposes between the voter 
and governmental action two parties, themselves melting- 
pots for tempers and plans. While it provides for an 
effective opposition and reality of debate, it acts doubly 
to offset the radical weakness of democracy, incoherence 
—hboth hesitancy and flightiness—in the face of difficulty. 
The voter works off some of his personal insistence in 
the course of the party effort at platform-making and 
nomination, and has a moderated and mediated allegiance 
to, and expectancy of, the elected choice. Those elected 
executives and legislators are correspondingly aware of 
the composite character of the opinion behind them ; 
and they are trained to exercise some degree of a spirit 
of accord while the party is working out among its diverse 
elements its course and some measure of respect for that 
decision after it is made. Foreign parliaments frequently 
are forced, in order to get along at all, to find a feeble 
substitute for this arrangement in alliances among two 
or more of the shifting and still jealous parties which 
make up their membership. Of course, the American 
scheme at times breaks down and more often is too 
stable, wooden. In some types of legislation the politicians 
regularly get together only by an indiscriminate log- 
rolling. There are inept and erratic executives, unruly 
legislatures. On the other hand, party policy may over- 
shadow even local interests for executive and legislator ; 
or, more laudably but still lamentably, the legislator 
may, by a sort of proleptic loyalty, forget his function as 
adviser or determiner of decision and put into the time 
before decision that acquiescence in leadership which is 
proper after decision has been made. And the evils 
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within the substratum of local party organisation are 
many and some of them doubtless incurable. Yet in 
general the American party system has worked well ; 
often, by contrast, triumphantly well. It not only saves 
from the results of fanaticism, it tends to diminish 
fanaticism. And it does govern, it does move. At least, 
it is no mere absurdity. 

Suppose the heralded new alignment come—the 
newness is already in some evidence—and establish 
itself: how logical and complete will it be? How 
internally consistent and reciprocally opposed ? What is 
to become of those who have always thought of them- 
selves as emphasising ‘ human rights ’—even before 1933 
—and yet are persuaded of the Jeffersonian jealousy of 
governmental interference ? What of those contrary- 
minded ones who think of property as one of the first 
of natural rights and yet rejoice in a paternalistic govern- 
ment ? Is the test to be as to the sacredness of property 
or as to the sphere of government ? Socialistic tendencies 
have traditionally belonged to the left, to the liberal ; 
so has emphasis upon freedom of speech and thought. 
Reform of a socialistic regime in the direction of capitalism 
may soon and easily be natural to progressive spirits ; 
freedom of criticism is already decried in those states 
which accept the fact or the name of socialism. In 
America no one says aught but good of free speech; yet 
among the liberals assuredly will be found more of those 
who regard it as, at least for the time, of lesser importance, 
among the conservatives more of those who maintain its 
primary importance. A profound difference of temper is 
that between the gambler and the insurer. The old-time 
conservative might be said to be an insurer as wishing to 
safeguard what he had ; the old-time liberal was a gambler 
as wishing a free world in which he might win more than 
he had. To-day Washington liberalism represents in- 
surance, as wishing to diminish inequalities of chance and 
to recompense those who have lost ; the propertied ones, 
the conservatives, may be said to be pushed to a defence 
of gambling, as wishing to justify their continuance in 
their winnings. But which is securely left and right ? 
Do nationalism and internationalism flow necessarily 
from left and right ? Can all the conflicting opinions and 
interests as to the tariff, as to currency, as to states’ 
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rights, as to prohibition of this and that, as to taxation, 
labour, natural power, banking, pensions, as to legislative 
freedom from or duty toward the executive and the voter 
—can these and many more be included in one dichotomy ? 

For the moment Americans are offered a particular 
alternative, with a temporary degree of feeling sufficient 
to make it possibly decisive—that of pro- and anti-New 
Deal. Yet are not there now many who are not content 
on either side; and if they become so will it be logic or 
the habit of advocacy and opposition that will make 
them so? Is the New Deal quite consistent and com- 
plete and exclusive ? Supposedly the New Deal would 
be the left, the left the liberal, the liberal the Democratic. 
Yet much of the opposition, and the most logical and 
deep-seated opposition, is on the basis of doctrines 
traditional to the Democratic party and to liberalism. 
Indeed, it becomes clear that the deeper of the confusions 
now disturbing party loyalties is beyond that among the 
Democrats and the Republicans and is more than just 
American—it is a break-up and break-down in the 
opposition of liberal and conservative, and a failure of 
that left-right figure of speech with its misleading assur- 
ance of linear degree and contrariety. And is there 
reason to suppose that the new issue of for-and-against 
the present administration can re-crystallise the chaos of 
those regrouping complexes into a new yet permanent 
dual division ? It can, of course, replace Democrat and 
Republican, but will it be any more securely ‘ logical ’ ? 
The simple truth is there is no simplicity discoverable in 
the complete politics of a great modern state which can 
be neatly halved into opposition. 

Are the people of the United States, then, to leap to a 
multi-party system—the two major parties lapsing to 
the status of the socialist and prohibition parties in the 
midst of ten or twelve others representing the more 
important of contemporary issues, each party an idea 
or a group of consistent and supposedly implicated ideas ? 
This might seem to be the logical ideal of those now pro- 
claiming a new and logical line-up; but it is doubtful 
if, upon contemplation, they would wish it. For the 
advantages of two parties are evident. At any rate, the 
enormous inertia of political organisations in America 
puts such a development outside the immediate prophetic 
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range. Given a new deal of the parties on the basis of 
the New Deal—which is among things likely, and in part 
accomplished, through a widespread alteration of opinion 
and leaping of party reservations—then the overwhelming 
probability is that the general structure will quickly 
revert to normal, possibly with some newness of termin- 
ology and some welcome freshness of party enthusiasm 
and of party opposition. And if many feel disillusioned 
and disappointed that so little has been gained, there 
will also be ground for congratulation that so little has 
been lost. And it may be that the chief congratulation 
should be that the American parties, by virtue of that 
very sphericity the defects of which are plain, have 
given their country a better fortune than that of many 
of the nations of a spherical world, which are drawn taut 
upon the rectilinear pedantry of right and left, a pedantry 
the envied logicality of which can find no room along all 
its line for the liberty of logic and which can no longer 
argue except by violence. 


And yet it is apparent that the present actual falling 
apart of tempers long associated and the possible re- 
grouping of those tempers, within the two parties, are 
more integral and important than the outlying barterings 
to which we are accustomed. Beneath the confusion of 
facts and of words there may be seen crystallising a dual 
division upon which the parties may be.coming to a new 
opposition, a division not merely accidental or personal 
but proper and lasting for some time to come. The 
change, in its potentialities, should be of more than 
American interest ; for the notions involved are of general 
relevance, and America comes to their new resolution 
slowly, and therein perhaps advantageously, in respect of 
Europe, by reason of American distance, comparative 
prosperity, and the solidity if not stodginess of her 
politics. The central but hidden element in the change 
is that attitude toward chance which makes the gambler 
and the insurer, and which tends to draw with it the 
attitude toward those traditional principles of liberalism 
which group themselves about the concepts of liberty and 
the individual. The left, the liberal, in America the 
Democratic party has in general owed allegiance to two 
standards: (a) the economic or class allegiance to those 
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citizens who have been less favoured by fortune; (6) the 
philosophic allegiance to the principles of Renaissance 
and Enlightenment, the modern as against the medizval 
principles, to liberty, individualism, and intellectualism 
as against authoritarianism. That class has used these 
principles as the natural weapons of criticism, of protest, 
and of hopefulness. A fairly constant connection has 
been that historic watchword of the Democrats, the 
Jeffersonian doctrine of least government, which is dear 
to the little fellow and to the liberal, so long as the state 
is regarded as the organ of the favoured and of authority. 
Along with this has gone the Democrats’ insistence on 
states’ rights and local self-government. And the gospel 
of least government implies the belief in chance. It 
recognises that government is needed not to stifle the 
game but to make it a good game, not to supply a universal 
insurance but to ensure opportunity and a fair chance. 
It sees government as necessary, but a necessary evil; 
and it knows that the temptation of those in the govern- 
ment is ever to increase it. All is not law and cunning ; 
there is also fortune. This perhaps has been the chief 
precipitant, this more recondite and less respectable 
metaphysical or theological principle of chance or free 
grace. Discoverable in the empiricism of the philosophic 
enlightenment and kindred to freedom and individualism, 
it was appealed to by the economic liberal in the hope of 
economic winning. But how stand things to-day ? The 
underdog has arrived close enough to government to be 
willing to embrace authoritarianism for his own use. The 
virtue of least government loses lustre for those in com- 
mana. And better than a free field and a chance to win 
or lose may seem the insurance against anyone’s having 
much or any more than I have. In Europe, for evident 
causes, the process has been more extreme and hurried ; 
until the true liberals, with their faith in freedom, 
intellect, chance, and the individual, find themselves 
falsely placed in a precarious middle ground, if not 
squeezed out of existence, between two economic class- 
parties both despotic. The left has been helped in its 
collapse into authoritarianism by the growth of the 
concept of ‘ society,’ which the Hegelian ‘ overcoming of 
opposites’ made available for those individualists who 
nevertheless long for freedom from freedom and those 
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this-worldly enthusiasts who nevertheless long for the 
mystic autocracy of some sort of supersoul. The indi- 
vidual sinks into society. Criticism sinks into propa- 
ganda. Hopeful gamblers, often worn weary losing to 
the unfair gaming of their opponents, seize the chips and 
fall to hedging. With power the left takes over tyranny. 
And the right, refusing the hazardous weapons tossed 
away by the left, try only to outdo them in medievalism. 
Fascism opposes communism. In America the dialectic 
is fortunate in being slower and less driven. Let us hope 
it may come to a less tortured issue. 

It may be that the natural alliance has now come to 
be between the (a) allegiance of the Democratic party and 
the (6) allegiance of the Republican; between the 
Republican (a) and the Democratic (6). The reassort- 
ment of names might take place in either of two ways ; 
but the greater sharpness of class allegiance might be 
expected to determine. The New Deal, it may be, is the 
discarding by the administration on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic party of its principles in favour of its economic 
class. And those who remember how kindred to Jef- 
fersonian Democrats sounded the doctrines of Mr Hoover’s 
later speeches as President (however might seem to them 
his administration) will suggest that the movement was 
apparent first, cloudily, from the Republican side. Those 
Democrats who more willingly think of themselves in 
terms of the ‘ left’ will more willingly go along with the 
present Administration-trend toward equalisation of pos- 
session, toward more government for the insuring of the 
le$s fortunate against their less fortune. Those Democrats 
who are anxious less about their ‘leftness’ than about 
their Jeffersonian liberalism will oppose that trend, and 
might go over to a Republican party which would defend 
equality of opportunity, the gambler’s fair field, as the 
final resource of their class allegiance to the fortunate, 
at the same time taking over their adversaries’ former 
weapons of states’ rights, individualism, and intellectual 
freedom. 

Yet the choice of these Jeffersonian Democrats is 
obviously difficult. For the picture drawn here of a new 
assortment of allegiances by the two parties is just a 
paper picture. The pressure upon that portion of the 
Democratic party which is the government is strong, 

Y 2 
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apt to be permanent; but it is not apt to be radical and 
complete ; and it may be opposed. The taking over by 
the Republican party of Democratic principles has its 
logical attractions, but is much less practicable. A 
measure of states’ rights, the least abstruse of those 
principles, is easily absorbed by Republicans—at least 
in opposing a Federal government intent on ‘ socialistic ’ 
regulation of business. Only a trifie less may be said of 
limitation of government; and not a great deal less of 
individualism—if not taken too literally. And, of course, 
intellectual liberty is sure for some time at least of lip- 
service from all parties in America. But how secure is 
that loyalty and how easily is it bent if the party comes 
out of opposition into power? It is probably true that 
real intellectual liberty is still not naturally dear to many 
human beings and depends for its maintenance upon 
oppositions, minorities, and unfortunates. The issue 
between insurer and gambler might be deep enough and 
germane enough to the present situation to separate 
parties and to bring to one side the principles of modern 
freedom. But this matter of chance is the opposite of 
that of free thought : no one likes to recognise it. Those 
who have already won refuse to see any luck in their 
having ; and they are not yet ready to seek the validation 
of chance as a means to the validation of their chance to 
keep what they have and of others’ chances in the future 
to be fortunate ; not yet ready to give up hope of insuring 
what they regard as their right not to lose what they have 
won. It is still the character of the Old Guard to die but 
not surrender. The party of wealth will not see that in 
any complex economy of wealth the duty of charity to 
the unsuccessful is a public and governmental duty ; 
that in a world of technological wealth and technological 
unemployment some reorganisation of employment or of 
distribution is a requirement not only of political safety 
but of human decency; and that the maxim of free 
opportunity, upon which rests their right to wealth, 
demands the assurance to all of a minimum far higher 
than is granted by an unrestricted competition in which 
previous winning gives all the advantages—even your 
dice-player knows he cannot both break the game and 
keep the game going. Thus the struggle for an exaggerated 
economic insurance squeezes out all regard for freedom, 
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even the economic freedom of the gambler; and wealth, 
which should enable us to cultivate the fruits of liberty, 
enslaves us, poor losers and worse winners, trampling 
one another before the needle’s eye. 

And so the people of the United States may more 
probably come, as much of Europe has previously come, 
to two class-parties. Both are parties of property: 
divide-the-wealth against revere-the-wealth ; social covet- 
ousness against selfish greed. The individualist cannot 
turn left or right, for on either side is some phantom of the 
‘corporative state.’ The believer in least government 
is offered only more government. The intellectualist 
and liberal sees two factions devoted to propaganda. The 
gambler gets not even lip-welcome and finds both parties 
made up of those who are determined to bet on a sure 
thing if not on a crooked race, who ask long odds on their 
sure thing, and who in so far as they have already won 
are full of pride in their deserts, and in so far as they have 
lost are full of hurt feelings and anxious to welsh. Go 
right and left and we go toward fascist and communist, 
toward two parties each forgetful of those political and 
intellectual liberties which modern thought and struggle 
imagined its permanent gift to man; both parties, from 
the philosophic view, essentially reactionary ; neither of 
them liberal to the spirit nor conservative of its hard-won 
values. 

If at worst there is a practical core of hope it is that, 
for all the levelling tyranny to the left and for all the 
obscurantist castes to the right, chance will still make 
some unlucky and some discontented and many critical ; 
and of the critical many will therein be disposed to 
believe and to assert the vision and courage of their 
spirit that freedom is good. And if to dwell upon the 
crasser interests of the two American parties is to draw 
a dreary picture, that in part is just the other side of 
the benefits of the American system. Within the parties 
the defence of freedom will be maintained; and, if the 
party in power is the more easily tempted by its hetero- 
geneity of make-up to forget its momentarily inconvenient 
philosophy, the party out of power can the more easily 
pick up the weapons of criticism. The present indicates a 
notable and perhaps monumental shifting of emphases 
and regrouping of allegiances among economic classes 
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and political philosophies. The logical sharpness of that 
redivision will be blurred by two-party eclecticism; but, 
in view of the real complexity of the possibilities and the 
acerbity of some of them, that blurring may well be a 
practical blessing. 

A chief characteristic of both American parties at the 
moment is lack of imagination. The Democratic Admin- 
istration has a luxuriant fancy ; the Republican opposition 
tries solemnity. The one is profuse in elaborate tinkering 
which is profound only in its expensiveness ; the other, 
hesitant against any particular tinkering, decorates its 
indictment of tinkering in general with a sudden en- 
thusiasm for the checks of the Constitution. The one 
backs zigzaggedly toward the thin-worn dream of 
socialism ; the other cannot make up its mind either to 
dream or to be awake. Yet within that stodgy framework 
of American institutional parties there may come imagina- 
tion; and that framework may be of use to preserve 
humour from fanaticism. Surely, if there is any safeguard 
for humour, for tolerance, for that intellectual chastity 
which serves both scepticism and faith, if there is any 


safeguard from fanaticism, these are the times to be 


thankful for it. 


ALBERT L. HAMMOND. 
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Art. 11—THE HISTORY OF SYMBOLS. 


1. A Spell of Words. By L. Eckenstein. Favil Press. 
1932. 

2. The Migration of Symbols. By Goblet d’Alviella. 
Constable, 1894. 

3. The Gnostics and their Remains. By C. W. King. 2nd 
edition. Nutt, 1887. 


FRoM time to time we encounter symbols that have come 
down to us from the past. From time to time we make 
the discovery that we are constantly using ancient 
symbols without knowing it. It is very interesting to 
find out the meanings and origins of these symbols, and 
investigation has supplied the explanations in rich 
measure. But the present writer has been unable to find 
a brief connected account of how the symbols came into 
being, so he has made the attempt to supply it himself, 
and the following paragraphs are offered as at any rate 
a first chapter. 

The clue to symbolism is that those who went before 
us on this earth believed in existence other than the world 
of our senses, which existence, they held, expressed 
itself in this world in symbols. Primitive man believed 
that this other existence had the power to injure him and 
he sought to conciliate it. He frequently thought of a 
‘ spirit ’ as tenanting this, that or the other form in this 
world or as existing in the other world and using things 
in this world to act through. The supernatural was of 
course regarded with awe, and the person who could 
interpret it exerted influence on the life and thought 
of the community of such strength that it is the con- 
tributions of such men that have come down to us as 
symbols. By such interpretation, some particular feature 
or features of an object was or were regarded as conveying 
some particular significance, and naturally the object was 
believed to be suffused with a sort of mysterious invisible 
force. The object was almost wholly identified with the 
significance. Take the case of animals. We have to 
remind ourselves of the time when animals were to men 
mysterious beings, when man had that sense of mystery 
about them that was so remarkably recaptured by 
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Blake in ‘ Tiger, tiger, burning bright.’ It is not sur- 
prising that in the oldest symbols that have come down 
to us, animal forms should be so prominent. An animal, 
primitive man believed, signified a particular thing and 
was suffused with that particular power. Greatly fearing, 
he might consume the flesh and blood in order that the 
distinctive power should pass into him. 

So much for an example of how man got impressions 
from things. On the other side, man first expressed his 
response to nature by gestures. In this way arose what 
is called sympathetic magic. Take the classical instance. 
Let there be a drought and a man exceptionally sensitive 
to approaching thunderstorms. Let him pray by the 
pouring out of precious water for rain, and then, when 
the rain comes, this person has become the wizard with 
immense power over the tribe. The tribe was believed 
to have a mind, not in a vague sense of the collective 
minds of the members. The herd instinct is the stronger 
the farther you go back, and since, even in our own day, 
we can recognise the overwhelming power of convention, 
we can understand something of the power of ‘ the mind of 
the tribe.’ So unified could it be imagined to be that it 
could be believed to reside in some specific symbol. The 
symbolic, then, was important as the means whereby 
the supernatural could be dealt with. Fire, for example, 
was at first supernatural. We are not free from the feeling 
of its supernatural quality. We can imagine how some 
early Prometheus dared to steal it from a fire that had 
been ‘ supernaturally ’ produced, how this was sacredly 
kept alive. The action of the flames and the warmth made 
fire a symbol of life. Man was seeking to have life and 
to have it more abundantly. Food and sex were obvious 
in this quest. The power symbolised in animals was 
believed to be communicable not only by consuming 
their bodies but by putting on their skins; thus one 
‘put on the god’ symbolised by the animal. Warmth 
could be con:municated by goat-skins, for example. The 
strong sex life of the goat and the association of warmth 
and sex increased the belief in the communication of the 
specific power. 

Let us consider some more of the symbols that arose 
from the idea of the production of life. An early birth- 
place of man, as it was an early home, was the cave, and 
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as such it passed into myth. Red was the colour of 
blood ; it was naturally observed how blood seemed to 
make up life: hence blood, and its colour in turn, became 
a signature of life and life-giving. The mother knew 
how to produce life. To know how to produce life is to 
know the great wisdom, and so arose the symbol of the 
mother in its two-fold aspect, as producer of life and as 
wise.* Symbols of the mother were symbols of life and 
life-giving ; such, for example, as the cowrie shell and 
milk. When the part played by the father in procreation 
was discovered, male symbolism was advanced.t Phallus- 
like objects were regarded as life-givers {| and symbols of 
potent duality appeared. Among fertility symbols was 
the fish. 

The wizard-king was the origin of regal divinity. He 
is prototype of priest, doctor, professor, lawyer, judge, 
as well. The spirit of the tribe, it came to be believed, 
resided in him.§ His very divinity is his bugbear. In 
order that his virtue may be communicated, he may be 
sacramentally eaten. As he in life flourishes, the tribe 
flourishes ; as he wilts, the tribe wilts. He must not be 
allowed to decline in powers. Let a more potent man 
kill him if he can and supersede him. Here emerges the 
Adversary. If a wizard and a matriarch married, their 
son would have the power and the glory of both.|| Now 
in respect of any person who is powerful, after he dies he 
becomes a spirit to be conciliated with food and prayer 
and so ancestor worship arises. But of central importance 
is the worship of the spirit of the departed wizard and 
especially of him who was son of wizard-king and 
matriarch ; and so we find it was in ancient Egypt. In 
the course of time, the spirits of departed wizards were 
confused in the minds of the tribe.f The wizard-king 





* This is reflected in language. The widespread root cun had two 
lines of descent from it, the one emphasising kinship, the other knowledge. 
It passed into countless words: Cynthia, Cyprus, cow, cunning, and so on. 

¢ For example, in the Old Testament, fidelity is supposed to be 
guaranteed by putting the hand under the thigh to testify. Cf. Lat. testis. 

} Fire was generated by turning a stick in a hole. 

§ Note the connection between gens and genius; in Gothic thiuda, 
people, and thiudans, king ; in English, kin and king. 

|| In ancient Egypt the Great Mother had the name of Hat.hor, which 
means the house of Horus. 

{ The Hebrew plural Elohim, for God, is probably connected with this 
fusion. 
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might be begotten by the god. Our word ‘ virgin’ has 
been used, in the history of religion, to denominate the 
young woman who sacrificed her virginity and became 
the mother of god or hero. 

There came a time when people, looking up to the 
sky, believed they saw in constellations symbols that 
were familiar to them, traced by the stars. Among 
symbols thus found in the heavens were the ‘ dragon’ 
(of which more later), the mother, the rainmaker, twins 
(potent duality), fishes, bull, lion, ram, goat, goose, 
archer. The moon increases ; connections of her waxing 
and waning with life on earth are discerned ; and she is 
equated with the mother. The sun does not escape 
having symbolic significance, and the west is the direction 
to be sought for life, after the body has ceased to be 
animated. But symbols on earth continued. The dog 
in early days was confused with the jackal and other 
similar animals. There is evidence that early man was 
impressed by the tracks made in the wilderness by such 
animals, by their eating dead bodies, by their power of 
finding a way. Such an animal became a symbol for a 
guide, especially a supernatural guide, the knowing 
messenger god. The bitch was a sacred symbol of 
fertility and this symbol was given to the young woman 
who sacrificed her virginity * ; hence our word for it is 
still taboo. 

Connected with these animals of knowledge and 
fertility was the practice which is best known to us in the 
Iupercalia, which was of great antiquity. In ancient 
Egypt, a hieroglyph which appears in monuments of 
the earliest dynasties is a scourge of three jackals which 
are tied by the forelegs and snout to a short handle. The 
hieroglyph reads mes, which, standing by itself, signifies 





* In ancient Britain the hare was associated with these animals as 
track-finding. In the course of time, the symbol of the female animal as 
type of the goddess, as is usual with symbols, degenerated in its applica- 
tion. In Britain bawd had the double meaning of sacrosanct animal and 
‘free’ woman. We find it from Shakespearian times meaning hare. ‘In 
northern Europe, more especially in Britain, France and Germany, the 
World Egg which was hatched at Easter was Jaid by a hare, and hares or 
rabbits, for this reason, figure in our sweet shops as the producers of 
Easter eggs.’ The word bawd, more especially in the form baudrons in 
Scotch, also signifies cat, traditionally and significantly associated with 
the witch—Eckenstein, ‘ A Spell of Words,’ pp. 25, 28, 29, etc. Reciprocally, 
‘ puss’ was applied to hare as well as to cat. : 
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generating. To get at a person with a blow was to drive 
out the evil influences which prevented fertility and 
impart the vitality of that which strikes—to free the 
woman from barrenness, the lad from adolescence, trees 
and cattle from disease.* In the serpent cohered several 
symbolic values. Partly it was phallic; partly the 
power to slough the skin was regarded as proof of the 
knowledge how to go on living (and thus the snake came 
to be the symbol of ‘ eternity,’ especially when coiled in 
a circle), and once again the being that knows how to 
produce life has the great knowledge. (Hence the 
association of the serpent and the woman in the story of 
the Garden of Eden.) The snake hisses. The hiss is 
sacred. Another creature that hisses is the goose; it 
has, moreover, a long neck like the snake. Other members 
of the animal kingdom that became fertility symbols 
were the ram and other horned males, and in due course 
the horn became the symbol of fertility and its rites. 

The discovery of the seed of plants as the source of 
multiplication of the plant led to the emergence of 
important plant symbols—the fig, the pomegranate, the 
lotus, the rose. Then connection was found between 
animal and plant life in that where bodies were buried, 
vegetation grew more rankly. Im order that life might 
be achieved in its highest potency, the wizard-king was 
slain, cut up, buried. He rose again in the life of the 
crop and produced life in those who partook of it. This 
seems to have been the origin of the myth of Osiris,t 


* The Lupercalia, celebrated on Feb. 15 (the name of the month signifies 
the practice we are here concerned with), were associated with Lupercus, 
a god of fertility. Two young men were selected from the honourable 
order known as the college of the Luperci and they opened the proceedings 
by sacrificing a goat and a dog. They were then ‘blooded,’ and the ritual 
prescribed that they should then laugh (there is a close and widespread 
connection historically between laughter and vitality or fertility), They 
next cut the skins of the victims into long strips. A stroke from these 
was believed to promote fertility, and any woman who desired to become 
a mother would expose herself to a blow from them. The late Mr. Arthur 
Weigall says: ‘It seems to me certain that this ceremony was originally 
related to the Egyptian rites connected with Min, god of fertility. This 
god is usually represented as holding a whip consisting of three jackal 
skins’—‘ Life and Times of Cleopatra,’ p. 142. 

This practice is doubtless connected with the history of sadism and 
masochism. 

+ An Egyptian king in his coffin-text claims his identification with 
Osiris, saying ‘Iam barley.’ In the paintings Osiris is coloured green. 
Green was an obvious symbol of life. Malachite, which is a green ore of 
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the typical, classical myth of religious ritual. A great 
deal of ritual and folk-lore has been derived from dramatic 
representations of the conflict that brought about the 
death of the wizard-king, his coming to life again, and 
the production of life. The historical records of many 
games in ritual and folklore, some of them surviving till 
to-day simply as games, indicate their origin in the 
struggle of rival parties for remains of the dead king. In 
ancient Egypt the festival of mourning for the dead god 
took place at midsummer because at that time the harvest 
was past, the fields were bare, the river ran low, life 
seemed to be gone, the god was dead. He revived when 
the Nile rose at the solstice. In the mysteries, initiation 
was regarded as a ‘ death,’ which the candidate enacted, 
and from which he rose through rebirth. The idea of 
the underworld was probably derived, as Mr Lowe 
Thompson has suggested, from subterranean caves. 
When bodies died, the spirits went down, and when 
living things grew up out of the earth, life came up from 
the underworld. Subterranean streams confirmed this 
idea of an underworld of life. The underworld might be 
ruled by the Great Mother * or by the wizard. 

Of the grain grown from the mana of the dead wizard 
cakes were sacramentally made and eaten, the mana of 
the wizard entering into the participants. Hence the 
sacred breaking and partaking of food. But, of course, 
the mana of the god could come also in sacred drink. As 
has been mentioned above, an object symbolic of fertility 
was the fig. The sycamore fig tree has the peculiarity 
that the fruit all adheres to the stock of the tree. Here is 
the goddess of many breasts. The ancient Egyptians 
referred to the figs as ‘teats.’ In Egypt the sycamore 





copper, was used as an amulet face-paint—and probably led to the 
discovery of copper: thus did one symbol pass into another group of 
symbols. 

* The soil of Egypt, so very fertile, was black: that of all other 
countries known to the ancient Egyptians was red. Black naturally 
became for them a symbol of life. It appeared in statues of Isis and 
spread to lands where the cult of the Great Mother was maintained. The 
modern identification of black with death is an inversion. On the other 
hand in historical times in ancient Egypt, viz. in the 12th Dynasty and in 
the reign of Amen-em-hat III, we find a record of Sinai as an ancient 
rock-shrine dedicated to Hat.hor, who is given the title, ‘The Lady of 
Turquoise.’ She is, of course, the Great Mother, and is here associated 
with blue, as down through the ages. 
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fig tree was naturally associated with the Great Mother. 
The figs yielded a milky fluid. If this fluid stood for a 
time (and, as we say, fermented) and was then drunk, 
the initiate had the experience of what we describe as 
intoxication, but which was to him divine illumination 
and at the same time the knowledge of good and evil. 
This was the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
(It has often been pointed out that in the Genesis story 
the fruit, contrary to our tradition, is not the apple, and 
it is significant that it was of fig leaves that the first 
man and woman made aprons.) The same experience 
was found with grapes, grain, soma—either blood or milk 
being included in the symbolism, and either a god or a 
goddess, Dionysos, Bacchus, Soma (the tradition survived 
in John Barleycorn) descended upon the initiate and a 
culture-hero was venerated as the bestower of food and 
this divine experience. (So Noah.) Latin ruwma and 
rumen signified milk and the teat that produced it. One 
of the ancient names for the Tiber was Rumon, and the 
mother goddess associated with the Milky Way was 
Deva Rumina. On the bank of the Tiber, under the 
milk-yielding fig tree, Romulus and Remus, the twins, 
were suckled by the she-wolf. 

The green hazel nut contains a milky fluid. The 
hazel ‘ tree of life’ grew in the Celtic paradise of Avalon 
and gods and men partook of its life-giving nuts. Nine 
sacred hazel trees grew beside a sacred pool and the 
salmon swallowed the red nuts and thus got their red 
spots. He who tasted of the juice of the ‘ King of 
Salmon ’ as did Fionn (Fingal) acquired prophetic power. 
The hazel provided fire-sticks for the production of 
sacred fire—‘ fire from heaven.’ Life-givers were sub- 
stances coloured red, like blood, such as red amber or 
red gold ; or green, such as jade; or black, the colour of 
the black Mother Earth; or silver or pearls, the colour 
of the moon.* As life-givers they were in such demand 
as to lead to long and perilous voyages over sea and 
land. In olive countries oil was applied to the body to 





* There was a traditional theory that the moon which, because it 
‘ grew,’ was a source of life, dropped the growing fluid called dew, which 
of course imparted life and youth and beauty. Drops of dew fell from the 
moon into shell-fish when they were open and were found as pearls. As 
late as Shakespeare, a ‘ union,’ or pearl, is thrown into wine in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
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impart potency. Sir Grafton Elliot Smith has suggested 
that anointing the head arose from regarding the fon- 
tanelle, the place in the top of the head where, in the 
infant, the pulse of the blood can be felt, as the place 
where life could leave or enter the body. 

We now come to a great body of symbols that were 
evolved from the cultus of the sky. Darkness was 
feared and therefore worshipped, and there was a Lord 
of Darkness. The space in the northern sky empty of 
stars was regarded as indicating the truncating of a 
cone that passed beyond the circle made by the stars, 
and followers of the Lord of Darkness wore conical hats. 
This shape of hats survived to late times, the divine 
having as usual been cast down by succeeding forms of 
religion, as that of goblins and dunces. But before the 
cult of darkness passed away, it made such an impression 
of the importance of night that it survived in the cultures 
of the Hebrews and the Kelts and to this day we reckon 
by nights in the word ‘fortnight.’ The earliest observa- 
tion of division of time, as we should call it, must of 
course have been of day and night. One of the next was 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. As we have 
seen, the moon was identified with the Great Mother as 
goddess of increase.* She was the mother of creatures. 
But she was also cold and chaste. She hunted by night 
among the stars. Then there was the observation of the 
vegetation year: the spring, the fall, etc. In America, 
within the vegetation year, rude track was kept of the 
passage of time by following a series of ‘ natural’ months 
or lunations named after events such as ‘ heavy cold,’ 
* flying geese,’ ‘ deer rutting,’ or ‘ falling leaves.’ 

There was a stellar myth associated with the con- 
stellation we now call the Plough, which at one time was 
regarded as a ‘ dragon’ that circled watchfully round the 
invisible cone or pole. This constellation came to be 
regarded as the clock of the seasons. Its tail or ‘ pointer ’ 





* It is one of those curious coincidences between myth and science that 
it has been worked out by scientists that, owing, no doubt, to effects of 
the monthly high tides, humble forms of life living in the high-water-mark 
region, developed a monthly habit of proliferation which in due time 
became hereditary. This, as we know, became a dominant female 
character—female because the female is host to the male cell and the 
accession of food at high tide would be the immediate prelude to cell 
proliferation. See ‘Selene,’ by Professor Fox, of Birmingham University. 
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is directed eastward in spring, southward in summer, 
westward in autumn, and northward in winter. The 
fact that it moves to the right or ‘ by the south’ made 
human movements in that direction lucky and the reverse 
movements unlucky. It was this observation, apparently, 
that gave rise to the swastika. It was the seven stars 
of this constellation, it would also appear, that invested 
the number with mystical significance. The waxing and 
waning of the moon came to be recorded and the path 
of the moon traced against a background of constellations 
forming a lunar zodiac. Out of this arose the conception 
of a period in which it was taboo to do other than rest. 
The sun presented different aspects to man: an aspect 
of power, for example; in tropical climate it was too 
hot, and it was liable, when it was so, to be regarded as a 
destroyer. But in other conditions the sun was bene- 
ficent. Assuchit wasobserved. As it waned, it appeared 
to be overcome by the power of darkness. The sun grew 
weaker and the darkness stronger. Man did all he could 
to help by magical means. The crisis came. At last it 
was observed that the sun was recovering and thence- 
forward the recovering was celebrated as that of the 
unconquered sun that slew the dragon, as the birth of 
the sun. 

The sun religion took up into itself a vast number of 
symbols from the status quo and new symbols were 
found. For example, to the ancients the sun was like 
the yolk in the egg of the world. In ancient Egyptian 
mythology Set and his female counterpart Nut produced 
the great egg whereout sprang the sun: Set was sym- 
bolised by a goose. Again, it was observed how the 
sun crossed over at the spring and sacred cakes at the 
spring festival were stamped with the cross. The annual 
course of the sun was equated with the life of a man: it 
was likened now to a child, now to a youth, now to middle- 
aged strength, now to declining years. Relics of this 
equation are to be found in the figures of Cupid, Adonis 
or Apollo, Hercules, and Father Time. As to sun temples, 
a link was found between the phallic pillar and the sun 
in the shadow cast. Round temples of pillars were 
erected. Another type of sun temple was a long avenue 
of pillars oriented to the east. The enclosed holy building 
could also be the scene of sun drama. The chief priest, 
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representing the sun, once a year went through the drama 
of being born. 

The path of the sun in the heavens was of course 
marked against a background of constellations. The 
weather conditions usual at the time when the sun was 
in this or that constellation were noted. Thus, for 
example, the rainy season was at the time when the sun 
stood in the constellation of the rainmaker. Another 
problem of equation was that of fitting the number of 
months to the year. Whatever the origin of the astro- 
nomical lore hitherto attributed to the Sumerians, we may, 
as regards what has come down to us, speak of the astro- 
nomy of the Babylonians, the successors of the Sumerians. 
They had a lunar-solar calendar, which was cumbersome. 
The Egyptians turned their attention to the sun and the 
year and devised the earliest accurate solar calendar. The 
Babylonians, while lagging behind in this respect, acquired 
more information as to the phases of the moon, eclipses, 
the courses of the planets. They had the zodiac and 
could half predict eclipses. No people not in the tradition 
of the Babylonians has reckoned the sun and the moon 
as stars. Then, too, the Babylonians knew Mercury. It 
is only with difficulty that it is perceptible, on account 
of its proximity to the sun. It is said that great as- 
tronomers of only a few centuries ago never saw this 
innermost of the planets, at least in northern latitudes. 
It has been suggested that the discovery of Mercury by 
the Babylonians was due to the desire to find a seventh 
planet to make up the sacred number.* ‘Jupiter’ was 
regarded as a shepherd, shepherding stars. 

The ‘ Sumerian’ calendar, which passed to the Jews, 
Persians, etc., had the following scheme : 


TT ree 
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Spica (Virgin) .. .. .. .. August-September 





* Seven was not significant in ancient Egypt. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the swastika is not found in ancient Egyptian 
remains while it is prominent in Indian tradition, which has putative 
connection with Babylonian. 
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Seales .. .. .. .. .. .. September—October 
Scorpion .. .. .. .. .. October-November 
Archer... .. .. .. .. .. November—December 
Goat .. .. .. .. .. .. December-—January 
Aquarius .. .. .. .. .. January-February 
Fishes .. .. .. .. .. .. February-March 


The equation of twelve months to the year apparently 
was the origin of the sacredness of the number. Twelve 
months of thirty days gave 360. This was the foundation 
of the sexagesimal system. A circle was drawn and 
divided into 360 parts. Each part was a step, a degree. 
It was desired that the will of heaven should be done on 
earth and the organisation of the people was adapted to 
this scheme. It was the development of the system that 
produced the great organisation of commerce, law and 
documentation in Mesopotamia that all people have 
continued to use. Standards of weight were set up, such 
as 1 mina equals 60 shekels. The Greek mina, Hebrew 
maneh, approximately 1 lb., comprised 60 shekels (or 
100,000 Athenian drachmas) and 60 mina equalled 
1 talent. The Greeks appropriated these weights from 
Asia Minor and the Phcenicians. 

In spite of all that has been said about the astronomical 
element in Babylonian religion, the central figure in the 
latter was Ishtar, the Great Mother. It was the suc- 
cessors of the Babylonians, the Chaldeans, who made 
astronomy predominant in their thought. About 1000 B.c. 
the zodiac first appears among the Chaldeans.* Several 
lines of evidence converge to show that the Chaldeans 
about 700 B.c. evolved astronomy as an exact science.t 
The Chaldeans have been treated as a step-child of 
history. They produced a revolution in religious thought : 
the great goddess and god of the Babylonians became 
stars. It appears that it was the Chaldeans who assigned 
to each day a planet and thus instituted the week. The 
sun was observed to rise at the spring each year in a 
particular constellation, which consequently had great 
importance attached to it. Before the middle of the 
fifth millennium B.c. it was rising in the Twins, from then 





* It does not appear among the Egyptians till Roman Imperial times. 
t+ Spengler, ‘Untergang des Abendlandes,’ 11, 248. Cf, Upward, ‘The 
Divine Mystery,’ p. 152, letter from the Astronomer Royal. 
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until about 2000 B.c. in the Bull.* from about 2000 B.c. 
till about the second century B.c. in the Ram, from about 
the second century B.c. in the Fishes, and from 2719 a.p. 
it will rise in Aquarius. The fact that the spring sun 
rose in a new sign of the zodiac caused its central symbol 
to be changed from bull to ram and so on. Astrology, 
in the wider sense of the word, has been one of the greatest 
influences in the history of civilisation. It gave rise to, 
and spread far and wide, a very varied and ramified 
symbolism. 

When a new phase of religion supervenes on another, 
it partly rejects the symbols of its predecessors and partly 
takes them up into itself. So, for example, at the sun 
religion stage, animal symbols, symbols of fertility, and 
so on were taken up and, side by side with them, new 
symbols were introduced. The bull, at one time a 
symbol of strength, of fertile power, passed into sun 
religion. It is prominent in Egypt, in Babylonia, and 
so on. In the Agean civilisation, as elsewhere, it was 
connected with the labyrinth. This symbol appears to 
have arisen from regarding the universe as being con- 
structed like man and man like the universe. The course 
of the sun was observed to be tortuous : anatomy revealed 
the tortuous intestines. As the sun, the source of life, 
passed through its tortuous course, so in man life passed 
through a corresponding tortuous course. So the notion 
arose of the sun dwelling in a labyrinth and the sun was 
symbolised by the bull. It is of course this symbol that 
survives in the Old Testament narrative of the golden 
calf and in the symbolism of Ezekiel, which in later times 
was attached to the evangelists. So the ram or lamb 
figures in the tradition of the Jews. The fishes in the 
sign of the zodiac are a dualistic form of the fish symbol. 
The symbol of the fish survived into Christianity. It 
was in paganism connected with the Great Mother, and 
so in North-European mythology fish are associated 





* The following is taken from an issue of ‘ The Times’ in March, 1922: 
‘A Pagan Festival in France. (From a correspondent.) ‘ Barjols (Var). 
A direct survival from the old pagan festival celebrating the sun’s entry 
into the sign of the Bull was the recent procession of the Boeuf Gras and 
Féte des Tripettes at Barjols. A bull, decorated with ribbons, was first led 
through the town in procession and then slaughtered and roasted whole, 
the entrails being kept for the adult and adolescent male inhabitants. 
The festival ended with a dance in the church.”’ 
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with Freya and Friday. The cock is another of these 
symbols; and so one might go on to the scarab and 
many others that have passed away, like the cat and the 
dog-headed baboon. 

Many of the myths were folk-memory of bygone 
history. ‘The waters of Styx and Phlegethon,’ writes 
Mr R. Lowe Thompson,* ‘may be the memory of the 
subterranean streams barring an entrance or lit by the 
Magdalenian Jamps and flaming torches when the old 
worshippers pushed on to the inmost sanctuary. Who, 
then, can be more appropriate as lord of the underworld 
than the old horned magician with his cult of the stag 
and the bull ? And thus I believe Cernunnos came to be 
god of Hades—the prototype of Charon.’ The cave 
was remembered and so became the birthplace of the 
sun, of Zeus, etc. In the sun religion the sun, being the 
source of all good, was the source of knowledge, in- 
spiration, healing. The promoter of desire was pictured 
as a little boy. At the other end of the day-life of the 
sun, the red of its setting fitted in with the myth of the 
slain wizard-god, as in the rites of Tammuz. As a 
young man, the sun was the lord, Adon, and in due course 
we have the story, commingled with various elements, of 
Adonis. This is but an example of the law that gods, like 
other symbols, in the course of their history expand or 
contract. Tribal gods, which may be different versions 
of the same god, fuse or exist side by side. The symbols 
of a tribe crystallise in its ‘ mysteries,’ handed down with 
its precious secrets, through the generations. They may 
be diffused through the gradual formation of new tribes, 
which may in turn become peoples. So it comes about 
that ‘ the ancient nature-dramas—Semitic, Asiatic, Greek 
—agree substantially in the number and roles of their 
dramatis persone. There are present in all the dying 
nature-god, his spouse who bewails him, and his malicious 
foe and rival who brings about his destruction.’ + 

It is true of many symbols that before they appear 
in history they had been known in some communities 
for long enough. Thus, for example, the horse was 
known, was probably eaten, in Solutrean times. Later 
and for long enough, it was sacred and might not be 





* «The History of the Devil,’ p. 67. 
+ Boylan, ‘ Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt,’ p. 18. 
z2 
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ridden or used for draught, while princes were reared on 
mares’ milk. Especially, of course, were white horses 
sacred. The white horse was taken up into sun religion 
and associated with the virtues of the supreme being. 
Survivals are numerous. The white horse was associated 
with royal houses. We have the white horses of the 
Teutons, the white horses of older Britain. In Bede we 
have the record that in the religion displaced by Chris- 
tianity in England, it was not lawful for the high priest 
to ride except upon a mare. 

Survivals from bygone religious beliefs continue to 
lead a ghostly life in our midst to the present day. There 
are, for example, the traditional festivals, like All Fools’ 
Day in our own country. In the old religion mirth and 
laughter were regarded as expressing health and vitality 
and were cultivated as a means of engendering new life. 
In the spring was the festival when life ran riot. Other 
survivals occur of course in games of children and adults. 
We still have May Queens ; we have dead symbols in our 
churches (yew trees stand in churchyards because they 
were once symbols of life; obelisks and mistletoe are 
taboo in connection with churches because they were 
symbols of fertility) and in public-house signs. Super- 
stition and bad language are rooted in taboo. It is 
unlucky to be married in May because in paganism it was 
lucky to be married in the month devoted to the goddess 
of increase. Green is unlucky because in paganism green 
is a life-giver. One turns one’s luck by turning in an 
‘ opposite ’ circular direction. Modern minds are moved 
by minds of long ago and for the most part do not know it. 


R. F. Rattray. 
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Art. 12.—THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE. 


The League of Nations and the Rule of Law. 1918-1935. 
By Alfred Zimmern. Macmillan, 1936. 


THE League of Nations, says Sir Alfred Zimmern, was 
called into being after the close of the World War in 
order to create ‘a better understanding, particularly 
between the Great Powers,’ than the ‘old diplomacy’ 
had been able to establish, and to restrain ‘ reckless or 
criminal policies in world affairs.’ To-day the Powers 
stand as dangerousiy divided as ever, reckless and 
criminal policies still pay in world affairs, and the fear of 
war is in the minds of all men. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the League should be prostrate and that 
the doctors should be debating whether it can or ought 
to be saved as a major political institution or should be 
allowed to lapse into an agency for ‘ World Services’ ; 
for the suppression of the white slave traffic, for the regu- 
lation of the traffic in drugs, for the furtherance of 
international co-operation in regard to health and all 
the other administrative and advisory work which the 
secretariat in Geneva carry on so well. Anybody who 
wishes to make up his mind on this important question 
will do well to read Sir Alfred Zimmern’s book at an early 
stage in his researches. He will find in it a study of the 
League written by a great authority upon international 
affairs with such scholarly detachment, worldly wisdom, 
and balanced lucidity as to render it as useful to the 
uninformed seeker after knowledge as it is indispensable 
to the student. 

A considerable amount of raw material was available 
to the founders of the League both from the ‘old 
diplomacy’ and from the War. The ‘old diplomacy’ 
had used arbitration, mediation, and inquiry for the settle- 
ment of many disputes. International conferences had 
long been part of its equipment in the shape both of select 
meetings of the Great Powers and of larger meetings 
attended by the small countries as well. During the 
War the heads of States had found frequent conferences 
not only expeditious but necessary. The War, too, 
had demonstrated the usefulness of standing committees 
for co-operation between the Allies such as the Supreme 
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War Council and the various inter-allied economic 
organisations. Thus there was nothing revolutionary 
in those provisions of the Covenant which called for fre- 
quent meetings of the Assembly and Council, set up a 
permanent secretariat at Geneva, and installed an 
apparatus for the peaceful settlement of disputes. Nor 
were the coercive clauses of the Covenant the improvised 
result either of war-tiredness or armistice sentimentalism. 
Hard-headed lawyers, politicians, and men of affairs 
began to study means of preventing another war long 
before the end of the contest, and most of them decided 
that no scheme would work unless, in the last resort, 
it could command force to prevent illegal aggression. 
An American group, of which ex-President Taft was the 
most notable member, suggested both economic and 
military sanctions as early as 1915. In 1917 an English 
group under the chairmanship of Lord Bryce, a great 
Liberal of anything but bellicose tendencies, came out 
in favour of the use of force to keep the peace in the last 
resort. The draft Covenant brought by President Wilson 
to the Peace Conference contained a sanctions clause ; 
the French plan had similar teeth in it; and, though the 
British official mind never liked the idea, the committee 
appointed by our Government shortly before the armistice 
to report on the various schemes already in existence for 
a League of Nations drafted a sanctions clause which, 
as Sir Alfred Zimmern points out, was virtually the 
famous Article X VI of the Covenant. 

Why, then, has the League failed in spite of all the 
experience which went to its making? There can be 
little doubt as to the answer. The League, like any 
other co-operative organisation, is as strong or weak as 
its members choose to make it; and it has not been 
properly supported by the leading nations. There are 
three touchstones by which this diagnosis can be tested : 
namely, the three great failures of the League in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. The inability of the United States 
and Great Britain to agree upon a line of action made it 
impossible for the League to protect Manchuria. Abys- 
sinia was the victim not of any inevitable weakness of 
the League but of the policies of Great Britain and France. 
If Great Britain and France had warned Signor Mussolini 
as soon as the nature of his designs upon Abyssinia became 
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clear that, in the event of his attacking, they would be 
constrained to suggest that the League should apply 
sanctions, it is at least likely that the invasion would not 
have taken place; and, when sanctions were finally in- 
voked, French obstructiveness and British timidity 
watered them down to such an extent that they were 
not among the major difficulties confronting the Italian 
expedition. In Europe the League has failed not in 
keeping the peace but in organising international society 
on a peaceful basis. Here again the Great Powers have 
been at fault. The first blow came from the United States, 
who withdrew from participation in the League when 
her Senate refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 
The second blow was dealt by Great Britain. Her Govern- 
ment used the defection of the United States as an 
excuse for abridging the British share in the police system 
of the continent. She cancelled the Treaty which, like 
the United States, she had signed for the guarantee of 
the Eastern frontier of France. It was within her rights 
to do this. Also she afterwards offered the guarantee 
again. But it was then too late. France, feeling insecure 
in the face of a Germany justly aggrieved by the hardness 
of the peace and potentially still the stronger of the two 
nations, had already reverted to the ‘old diplomacy ’ 
and was building up an encirclement of her old enemy 
in alliance with the countries of the Little Entente and 
Poland. She also made all the use she could of the penalty 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles to prevent the recovery 
of Germany. 

Thus, by 1922 or thereabouts, Europe was divided 
into groups. There were the defeated countries, of 
whom Germany alone counted, outside the League, 
discontented and aggrieved ; there were France and her 
allies interested in the League only in so far as it helped 
them against Germany and for that reason insistent upon 
the coercive clauses of the Covenant; there was Great 
Britain anxious that Europe should forget the War and 
settle down to reconstruction; and there were the 
Scandinavian countries equally anxious that Europe 
should recapture normality. Neither Great Britain nor 
the Scandinavian countries were, however, prepared to 
pay the price, which was an assurance to France and her 
allies that they would honour their obligations under 
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the coercive clauses of the Covenant to the full should 
Germany attack them. The Scandinavian countries 
fought shy of a police system which might involve their 
armed interference with neighbours infinitely stronger 
than themselves. Great Britain persisted in limiting her 
direct obligations to the protection of peace in the West 
of Europe in the case of aggressions which we ourselves 
considered to have been unprovoked. This policy of 
limited liability was in 1925 implemented by the Pact of 
Locarno. We made it clear that, as the League had been 
crippled by the absence of the United States, it would be, 
to use words written at the time by the Jate Lord Balfour, 
impossible for the British people to take the ‘ strong’ 
view of the Covenant and its obligations. The League 
could prevent small wars just as the Concert of Europe 
had been able to do ; but with ‘ extreme cases,’ ‘ springing 
from deep-lying causes of hostility, which for historic 
or other reasons divide great and powerful States,’ it 
was powerless to deal. The Pact of Locarno was, in 
reality, little more than the translation into terms of 
post-war diplomacy of our traditional readiness to defend 
the European countries opposite our shores from attacks 
which we considered dangerous to ourselves. Like France, 
we were prepared only to use the security system of the 
League in our own direct interest. For a time the 
Pact worked. But that was less on account of its intrinsic 
merits than because from 1925 until about 1930 the nerves 
of Europe were comparatively quiet and because the armed 
strength of France and her allies was still so dominant 
as to foredoom any attack upon the status quo. 

In 1930 the economic depression began to upset the 
Continent ; in 1932 the inability of the League to protect 
China from Japanese aggression, together with pretty 
clear indications that the Disarmament Conference was 
drifting towards the rocks, recreated a general sense of 
insecurity and reopened the gulf between Germany and 
France. The collapse of the Conference deepened the 
gulf and put another first-class fiasco to the account of 
the League. That fiasco was, in the judgment of Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, in no small part due to the steady 
refusal of Great Britain to take a stronger view of British 
responsibilities under the Covenant than Lord Balfour 
had done. It became evident at an early stage in the 
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long and complicated negotiations which preceded and 
accompanied the Conference that the essential to success 
was ‘a bargain in which Great Britain should make con- 
cessions on security whilst France should make concessions 
on disarmament.’ That bargain was never struck. Great 
Britain refused to increase her commitments in Europe ; 
France refused adequately to reduce her armaments or to 
allow Germany adequately to increase hers. 

Germany withdrew from the Conference and started 
to rearm, at first by stealth and then openly. France, 
nervous at the speed with which, under Herr Hitler, 
she was gaining strength, assurance, and aggressiveness, 
concluded a defensive Treaty with Russia which Germany 
regarded as an alliance against her ; Germany accelerated 
her rearmament programme and smashed what was left 
of the penalty clauses of the Treaty of Versailles by 
reoccupying the demilitarised zone inside her western 
frontier. Russia replied by issuing, a few months ago, a 
decree for the further strengthening of her vast young 
army ; Germany doubled the term of her military service ; 
France, more than ever alarmed, is increasing the effective- 
ness of her forces and has taken the first opportunity of 
trying to improve her relations with Poland in order to 
solidify the encirclement of Germany. Even the Abys- 
sinian affair has its place in the sombre pattern. Again 
in order to solidify the encirclement of Germany, France 
has recently worked to improve her relations with Italy, 
and it was in pursuance of that policy that she did 
nothing to discourage Italy from her venture during its 
early stages and as little as possible to hamper her by 
sanctions during its later stages. Nor has France suc- 
ceeded in her object. Italy and Germany are now on 
better terms than would have seemed possible a year ago, 
and Signor Mussolini, whatever his hidden feelings may 
be, has accepted with outward grace the German rap- 
prochement with Austria, the prevention of which was 
until recently the key of his European policy. The state 
of Europe is thus ominously similar to what it was before 
the Great War. There is essentially the same alignment 
of countries, the same piling up of armaments, the same 
jockeying for position, and the same doubts as to how far 
Great Britain is prepared to go to the aid of those who 
would keep the peace. 
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Such is the background of the negotiations soon to 
start between the Great Powers regarding the tran- 
quillisation of Europe; and out of it two facts stand 
apparent. The first is that the future of the League 
depends more upon the issue of the negotiations than 
upon the reform of the Covenant. If they come to nothing 
or produce half-measures too weak to arrest the drift 
of Europe back into the alliances and counter-alliances 
of the ‘ old diplomacy,’ then the League will indeed be 
in evil plight. If, on the other hand, the Powers can 
evolve some effective system for the tranquillisation 
of Europe and the appeasement of its fears and can give 
it effective support, then the League should come to its 
own. The second fact is that the ability of the Powers to 
perform this tremendous task will depend largely upon 
the attitude of Great Britain. There are two main schools 
of thought among us as to how we ought to respond to 
this challenge. One school would consolidate peace by a 
system of universal collective security based upon the 
honouring of the coercive clauses of the Covenant in 
letter and in spirit. The other school would whittle down 
the coercive clauses to a greater or less degree and would 
return to something like the old system of alliances. 
Both schools are cut up into subdivisions and the lines 
between them are often blurred, but they can not unfairly 
be labelled as collectivist and anti-collectivist. 

The collectivists would have us go into the negotia- 
tions prepared to guarantee peace everywhere provided 
that a sufficient number of the other Powers do the same. 
They extend from people who would make Geneva the 
capital of a federated Europe, with an international army 
to enforce its decrees, through those who would be content 
to give the League an international force, which it could 
use when its members agreed that there should be coer- 
cion, down to those who would, for the present, be content 
if the coercive clauses of the Covenant could be carried out 
and above all if Great Britain would forget Lord Balfour’s 
dictum and would pledge her armed strength to the support 
of those clauses. These latter are the most important 
section of the collectivists. A distinguished group of 
their leaders, including Sir Alfred Zimmern, who thus 
adds a practical appendix to his book, recently put out a 
‘ Peace Plan’ in ‘The Times.’ They do not think that 
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‘any change in the Covenant is a first requirement for a 
policy of constructive peace.’ They attribute the failures 
of the past ‘not to any constitutional defect in the 
League, but to lack of resolution among the Great Powers 
and their disinclination to accept on behalf of the League 
the risks they must accept in much greater degree under 
any alternative method of defence.’ 

The first step towards a restoration of ‘ the League’s 
peace’ to the world should be made in Europe and to 
that end the following proposals (abridged and somewhat 
rearranged for the purposes of this article) are made : 


1. Germany should be offered the opportunity of re- 
entering the League on a basis of real equality. That would 
involve taking the Covenant out of the Treaty of Versailles 
and putting it into a separate instrument. 

2. International fact-finding commissions should be set 
up to decide what substance there is in the claims of Germany 
and other countries in relation to raw material, surplus popula- 
tion, colonies, access to markets, and other disabilities. 

3. The claims of the countries with grievances should then 
be considered in the light of the facts thus obtained. 

4, All States should agree that no grievances should be 
remedied by force until those claims had been considered. 

5. The negotiations should start by all countries promising 
jointly to protect the settlement and to agree to accept third 
party judgment through some arbitral procedure. 

6. Nations should undertake to apply universal economic 
sanctions against States guilty of illegal aggression and there 
should be a similar universal obligation to take part in military 
sanctions throughout Europe, contributions varying according 
to the military situation and geographical position of each 
State. 

7. All existing local pacts should be absorbed into the 
wider undertaking and collective defence of peace should be 
envisaged in terms of the whole European group of nations 
including Russia. 

8. Efforts for the international limitation of armaments 
should continue. 


The anti-collectivists fall into an extremist group of 
isolationists and a more moderate group of semi-isola- 
tionists. The isolationists would take a leaf out of the 
American book and have us turn our backs upon the 
politics of Europe. They would like to see the League of 
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Nations obliterated lock, stock, and barrel. They receive 
most of their support from the mass circulation Press. 
They are but feebly represented in Parliament and have 
little influence with the leaders of the political parties. 

The semi-isolationists present, on the other hand, a 
formidable front both in numbers and influence. They 
would agree with the first four proposals of the col- 
lectivists and, of course, with the eighth. Some of them 
would agree with the fifth also, though there is still wide- 
spread dislike to the unrestricted acceptance of third- 
party judgment in all international disputes. But they 
consider that the sixth and seventh proposals go altogether 
too far. The League, they say, can never work as it 
was meant to work, because its members are asked to do 
things which are against the nature of nations. In 
Article X of the Covenant its members ‘ undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League.’ In Article XVI they agree 
that any member of the League going illegally to war shall 
be deemed to have committed an act of war against them 
and they will ‘immediately subject it to the severance 
of all trade or financial relations.’ Effective trade and 
financial sanctions would, of course, in all probability 
mean war, for a strong and determined country engaged 
in a desperate venture would be prone to regard the cutting 
off of essential supplies as an unfriendly act. It was for 
that reason that many members of the League shrank 
from severing all trade with Italy last winter (i.e. impose 
oil sanctions) in the teeth of Signor Mussolini’s hints that 
a genuine interference with his Abyssinian campaign 
would be resented in arms. 

To promise fully to implement Articles X and XVI 
always and everywhere would, the semi-isolationists 
contend, be to make a surrender of sovereignty for which 
the world is not ready. It would be impossible to get 
all the members of the League, even all its European 
members, to act effectively together to prevent a dispute 
in which some of them had no direct concern. Most of 
the major troubles of Geneva have come, they continue, 
from the failure of the authors of the Covenant to recognise 
that fact. The United States refused to join the League 
because she felt that Article X might force her, in the teeth 
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of her traditions, to fight for the preservation of European 
frontiers; Great Britain’s qualified support of the 
Covenant is also due to the fact that those clauses run 
counter to a national tradition, namely the policy of a 
‘free hand.’ Japan flouted the League because neither 
the United States, who had signed the Washington Treaties 
upholding the integrity of China, nor Great Britain con- 
sidered that the preservation of Chinese rule in Manchuria 
was a vital interest; Signor Mussolini is in Abyssinia 
because no country was prepared to use force against him ; 
the Disarmament Conference collapsed because there was 
no way in which the League could compel a number of 
sovereign countries gathered together in conference to be 
reasonable. 

As a substitute for collective security the semi- 
isolationists would encourage the countries of Europe 
to form regional security pacts and as the British contri- 
bution to this system they consider that the new Locarno 
Pact, which it is hoped will come out of the pending negotia- 
tions, should be sufficient, especially if it contains a 
provision for the support by its signatories of any of their 
members attacked from the air. For the protection of 
peace elsewhere the semi-isolationists would accept no 
fixed obligation. They would apply the policy of the 
‘ free hand ’ to each crisis as it arose. They would escape 
war by avoiding it rather than by trying to prevent it, 
unless it actually menaced our strategic frontier on the 
Rhine. Whereas the collectivists advocate rearmament 
to enhance British influence in the common counsels of 
Europe, they urge a large and speedy programme primarily 
to help us to insulate ourselves from any war which does 
not directly menace that frontier. 

These proposals rest upon the assumption that 
insulation from a major European conflict is feasible 
for Great Britain. They differ from the policy of the 
isolationists in that respect only in so far as they would 
place our defensive frontier on the Rhine, whereas the 
isolationists still rely upon the protection of the Channel. 
Yet if a first-class war started in Eastern and Central 
Europe it would almost certainly involve France; and, 
even if, by some miracle or by some prodigy of cowardly 
diplomacy, we remained neutral, we could not expect to 
escape from the reactions of the upheaval which, for the 
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greater part of Europe, would probably be either anarchy 
or domination by a Power who would certainly despise 
us and might well end by attacking us in circumstances 
infinitely more favourable than those which attended 
Germany’s effort at domination in 1914. The immediate 
outcome of our refusal to consolidate the peace of the 
Continent upon a basis of universality would be scarcely 
happier. It would mean, so far as one can see, the 
continuance of the present conditions of strain and fear. 
That would not only increase the danger of ultimate war ; 
it would retard our economic recovery and hamper our 
fight against unemployment, which though going well, 
is still far from won. Proximity and density of popula- 
tion must for a long time make Europe our best market, 
and unless that market recaptures more of its old buying 
power it is difficult to see how our recovery can ever be 
more than relative. 

A Locarno arrangement would reassure France and 
Belgium so far as a direct surprise attack went. But 
elsewhere on the Continent regional security pacts would 
not be strong enough to prevent arbitrary recourse to war 
by a Great Power, which is what Europe really fears. 
No Eastern security pact would make Germany feel safe 
from Russia or Russia feel safe from Germany. No 
Danubian security pact could bring appeasement to that 
part of the world so long as rearmament continues and 
there are doubts as to the intentions of Germany, Italy, 
and perhaps Russia. It is, indeed, possible that regional 
pacts might hinder rather than help the organisation of 
peace by becoming centres of intrigue just as the defensive 
alliances of the old diplomacy were always being convulsed 
by the efforts of this or that Power to break them up or 
rearrange them. 

The announcement of Great Britain’s intention still 
to limit to the Rhine her direct responsibility for peace 
would moreover be widely interpreted as an indication, 
that, provided the West were left undisturbed, Great 
Britain would not be likely actively to oppose aggressions 
and acquisitions in the East or centre of the Continent. 
Yet it is as certain as anything can be that if ever she 
feels constrained to draw the sword for the satisfaction 
of essential needs, or for any other reason, the new 
Germany will lunge towards the east or the south-east. 
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Nor is Italy, the other Great Power, which sometimes 
professes not to believe in the ‘ absurd idea of perpetual 
peace,’ to quote a recent speech of Signor Mussolini, 
likely to violate the frontiers of Western Europe. It is 
in Central and Eastern Europe, therefore, that it is most 
necessary to organise the defences of peace so solidly that 
a would-be aggressor would think twice before he 
challenged them and would be beaten if he did. And 
to that end full British co-operation in the support of the 
coercive clauses of the Covenant is essential. Upon that 
point no doubts exist among the Central and Eastern 
European countries, which feel that they are threatened 
by the new Germany. Russia stands firm by M. Litvinof’s 
dictum that ‘ peace is indivisible ’ and the Little Entente 
countries together with the Baltic States have made it 
clear that they will oppose any weakening of the coercive 
clauses of the Covenant. 

Among Western countries, it is true, France does not 
object to the idea of regional pacts; and the Northern 
democracies are evidently distrustful of efforts to increase 
either regional or collective obligations to use force. The 
semi-isolationists find in this support for their thesis that 
a system of universal collective security cannot be 
organised. But there is good reason to believe that, if 
Great Britain makes up her mind in favour of a universal 
system, France will revert to her normally undiluted 
desire for as complete a European police system as possible 
and that the Northern countries would come into line, 
if they could thus be assured that sanctions would really 
work ; that, to put it differently, France accepts the idea 
of regional pacts because she is afraid that we may refuse 
to go further and the Northern countries have had their 
old fear of being left in the lurch, were sanctions to be 
invoked, considerably increased by the muddle which 
France and Great Britain made of sanctions last winter. 
The lack of enthusiasm with which the Continent responded 
to the unfruitful efforts which Sir John Simon was making 
on behalf of a regional security system when he was 
replaced at the Foreign Office by Sir Samuel Hoare ; 
the warmth with which the Scandinavian countries no 
less than the Eastern countries and France greeted Sir 
Samuel’s famous speech at Geneva, in which full British 
support of the coercive clauses of the League of Nations 
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seemed at long last to have been pledged ; the disillusion- 
ment and loss of heart caused firstly by his no less specta- 
cular desertion of League principles a few months later 
and then by the collapse of the League over Abyssinia, 
these and other manifestations of European sentiment all 
seem to support that point of view. So, too, in the case of 
France, do the programmes of the French political parties. 
The Front Populaire put the automatic and universal 
application of sanctions in the forefront of their foreign 
policy and regional pacts right at the end of it, evidently 
as a sort of second line in the defences of peace ; and the 
Croix de Feu, who do not love the League, state that 
either ‘ illusions about it should be dissipated or it should 
be turned into an active force.’ 

How valid then is the contention of the anti- 
collectivists that Great Britain cannot afford such a 
surrender of sovereignty as would be entailed by participa- 
tion in collective security and that, even if she could, 
the insistence of the United States and of other extra- 
European States upon their national rights would make 
the system unworkable ? Nationalist individualism has 
in one way or another excluded the authority of the 
coercive clauses of the Covenant from the American 
Hemisphere and the Far East. A world collective security 
system is thus at present impracticable. To that extent 
the anti-collectivists are right. But Europe is the urgent 
problem; and, in my judgment, there is no reason why 
the working of the collective system there need be seriously 
prejudiced by lack of co-operation from over the seas 
or that its ends need be stultified by the non-co-operation 
of the Dictatorial countries in Europe. 

The argument that the United States would estop 
collective action is based upon the assumption that 
she would object to the blockade which would be an 
important part of the process of dealing with an aggressor. 
But the American attitude towards the problems of Europe 
is dominated by an intense desire that the Old World 
should solve its difficulties without war, a deep antipathy 
to the countries which glorify force, and a determination 
to remain neutral at almost any cost. Also the United 
States was the originator of the Kellogg Pact, which reads 
out of court just those breaches of the peace which would 
be confronted by sanctions. In those circumstances it 
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would be unwise for Europe to falter in its effort to con- 
solidate peace for fear that the United States would object 
because the measures to be used for its protection might 
interfere with American trade. It is at least conceivable 
that, when the time came, the United States would forget 
her traditional allegiance to the ‘freedom of the seas’ 
partly to avoid the risk of war, partly to prevent her 
nationals from profiteering out of war, and partly out of 
sympathy for those who were fighting for the principles 
of the Kellogg Pact. 

The Dominions also are intensely anxious, for economic 
as well as for political reasons, that Europe should settle 
down; and though some of them, especially Canada, 
may question the wisdom of sanctions in existing cir- 
cumstances, it may be doubted whether they would 
maintain their objection any more than the Scandinavian 
countries, if they were convinced that Articles X and XVI 
of the Covenant could really be made to work. They 
have already agreed to our undertaking responsibilities 
in Europe from which they themselves remain free. 
None of them signed the Pact of Locarno. None of them, 
on the other hand, objected to our pledging ourselves 
under it to go to war in certain circumstances to protect 
countries from aggression. Nor is there any real reason 
why they should object. So long as we control the 
seas, a League war should not greatly hurt them and 
they could make their contribution to it as large or as 
small as they liked. It might, on the contrary, be 
distinctly detrimental to their interests if we simply 
cowered behind the Rhine and let South-Eastern Europe 
and the Mediterranean fall into hands which might 
threaten the main line of our Imperial communications. 

The international background of the Spanish civil 
war demonstrates both the existence of that danger and 
the necessity that in the interests of security of the Empire 
our authority in the affairs of Europe should stretch 
far beyond that part of the Continent closest to us; and 
of the various lessons which the recent discomfitures of 
our diplomacy have taught us none is more obvious than 
that in these days words and policies are worse than useless 
unless supported by an evident readiness to back them by 
overwhelming force. It is significant in that connection 
that New Zealand, the only one of our Dominions ‘whose 
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views upon the reform of the League are available as 
this is written, should advocate the maintenance of the 
coercive clauses and the establishment in Europe of a 
collective security system of the most advanced type in 
which she would like us to play a full part. As for 
Germany and Italy, the prospects of their coming in, while 
not encouraging, are not hopeless. Italy has never left 
the League in spite of sanctions. Germany, when she 
reoccupied the demilitarised zone last spring and 
denounced the Treaty of Locarno, signified her readiness 
in principle to return to Geneva. If, therefore, the 
negotiations now starting go satisfactorily from their 
points of view and if above all the League Powers show 
that they are solidly determined to stand together in the 
defence of peace, it is possible that Rome and Berlin 
might accept a system which for Berlin would have one 
definite advantage, that of giving Germany protection 
from Russia, of whose intentions her people at any rate 
are genuinely afraid. Both capitals, loudly as they vaunt 
force, constantly declare that they desire the peaceful 
organisation of Europe as keenly as anybody. There 
could also be an adequately formidable organisation for 
the protection of peace without them. 

Great Britain, France, Belgium, Russia, the Little 
Entente, Poland (probably), the Baltic States, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian States all standing together and 
backed by the sympathy and, in the case of some countries, 
more than the sympathy of the outer world, would indeed 
be a mighty coalition. Europe would be divided, it is 
true, but less dangerously than it would be if the present 
disruptive tendencies continue uncontrolled or are met by 
nothing more solid than regional pacts. 

There remains the objection that membership in 
such an organisation would involve an intolerable cur- 
tailment of our sovereign independence. The proper 
enforcement of the Covenant would, of course, entail an 
abridgement of sovereignty. But, like other countries, 
we have signed many treaties under which we surrender 
the right to do this or that. One such Treaty was the 
Washington Treaty for the limitation of naval armaments. 
In that Treaty we signed away one of the most prized of 
our sovereign rights, the right to have as large a navy as 
we like, and bound ourselves to parity with the United 
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States. And yet, only three years earlier, at the Peace 
Conference, we had dismissed as inconceivable a suggestion 
that we should abandon our traditional policy of naval 
supremacy as against the United States or any other 
nation. The proposed new Locarno Treaty would curtail 
our sovereignty in the same way as membership in a 
universal security system would do. It would pledge 
us beforehand to help a fellow-signatory when attacked 
in certain circumstances. It would, moreover, saddle us 
with the most dangerous and arduous part of the obliga- 
tion to go to war implied by collective security, for in 
Western Europe a League (or Locarno) war would mean 
war with all our forces, while participation in a collective 
war further afield might well mean no more than the use 
of the navy for a blockade, and perhaps of part of the 
Air Force. 

Even so, say the opponents of collective security, 
it is fantastic to imagine that the people of Great Britain 
would fight or risk war in order to protect frontiers all 
over Europe. They point out that the average English- 
man would no more fight to save Danzig, Memel, or even 
Austria from Germany than he would have fought last 
spring to keep the German troops out of the demilitarised 
zone. That is perfectly true. Englishmen would not 
have fought over the demilitarised zone because they felt 
that Germany was ethically justified in reoccupying it, 
whatever treaties might have been broken in the process. 
Nor would they fight for the status quo in Austria or 
Danzig or Memel, for it is rightly considered that the 
status quo in those places, as in the demilitarised zone, 
are parts of the peace settlement which were always 
bad or are out of date, or both. That is why the 
collectivists stress the rectification of just grievances as 
essential to an effective European system. They believe 
that the Peace Ballot and the short shrift accorded to 
Sir Samuel Hoare when he ‘ let down the League ’ reveal 
a strong popular feeling that ‘ enlightened self-interest,’ 
if nothing else, demands that Great Britain should go to 
great lengths to ‘outlaw war.’ From that they argue 
that the voters would, if the issue were properly explained 
to them, allow the Government to take its share in the 
collective support of peace anywhere on the Continent 
against a country that still insisted upon acquisitive 
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aggression after a genuine effort had been made to meet 
its grievances and needs. 

Moreover, if anything is certain in the tangled, tor- 
tured affairs of Europe it is that France and the frightened 
countries will not make concessions to the discontented 
countries until they feel less insecure and also that they 
can only be made to feel less insecure by an undertaking 
on our part that our contribution to a general settlement 
will be a promise to do more for the peace of Europe 
than we have so far been willing to do. It is for that 
reason that the present writer ranges himself with the 
collectivists. There seems to be no other way in which 
the maleficent circle of fear and discontent can be broken ; 
and broken it must be, if there is to be anything like 
assured peace and prosperity in the Old World. Full 
participation in a European collective security system, 
if such a system can be brought about, would, of course, 
mean a departure from tradition and the assumption 
of risks. But, as we discovered at the Washington Naval 
Conference, there are times when the most sacred of our 
traditions have to be sacrificed to new conditions; and, 
when it comes to risks, a return to our old policy of the 
Balance of Power and the ‘ free hand ’ would, even with 
our strategic frontier on the Rhine, seem to offer greater 
perils to-day than a full partnership in the defence of 
European peace. Semi-isolation was feasible and indeed 
desirable so long as comfortable neutrality was possible 
and victory not only profitable but to all intents and 
purposes assured by the tremendous naval, financial, 
and material supremacy which was ours in the old days. 
But the last war, besides weakening us relatively and 
actually, has demonstrated that in future a great European 
contest is bound to be just about equally disastrous to 


victors, vanquished, and neutrals. 
A. WILLERT. 
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M. Nicotas BERDYAEV’S 


elaborate essay on ‘ The 
Meaning of History ’ (Bles) is not light reading, although 
the style flows gracefully. That the significance of his 
work requires searching and delving-for is no reason for 
those attracted by the philosophy of history to be put off 


from it. An added disadvantage to Western readers, 
however, comes from the fact that M. Berdyaev is a 
Russian, who looks at the slow course of events, move- 
ments, and tendencies, from their earliest sources in 
ancient days to the latest manifestations in the temporary, 
as we may believe, acceptance of the doctrines of Nietzsche 
and Marx in something of a Muscovite gloom. It is a 
vast and very particular survey ; while the conclusions it 
leads to must leave a sense of pessimism, as we see gener- 
ally over the ages the gradual triumph of materialism 
and the obliteration of such influences as are represented 
in the works and personalities of Francis of Assisi and 
Dante. ‘ Civilisation,’ says our author, ‘is powerless to 
realise its dream of everlasting aggrandisement’; while 
as for us, ‘ the British Empire is the end of England as 
a national state "—obviously the judgment of a Russian 
who has seen red revolution triumph overwhelmingly for 
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a time, and possibly over-estimates its effects. Yet it 
needs no such visitation as that represented by the 
tyrannous Soviets, to discover that the assertion about 
England may be true. The special meaning of history 
then as shown in this suggestive and large-minded book is 
that it moves in eternal flux and change. Speaking at 
this hour, M. Berdyaev is entitled to his belief ; but it is 
not necessarily the end of all things, and the pessimist’s 
is only improbably the last word. 

The title ‘The Social Services’ (Cobden-Sanderson) 
by no means suggests the fullness of Mr W. Hardy Wick- 
war’s historical survey of the origins, development, and 
present working, with its future promises, of the elaborate 
social, and political machinery of the United Kingdom, 
set to amend the conditions of the less prosperous in the 
community. It is not only a work of inspiring state- 
ments, but contains ordered evidence of the vast growth 
of a beneficent system which already, through Old Age 
Pensions, State Insurance, Health, and Poor Law adminis- 
tration, Housing, Educational extension and reform, and 
very much else, has justified the activity of the last 
fifty years, and shown how with overwhelming distrac- 
tions, such as the Great War, which put a stop to social 
progress at the same time as it gave an enormous impetus 
to the invention of instruments of destruction, most 
honourable good work was done by Parliament, County 
and Municipal Councils, and other public services. That 
such a vast structure of social rights and duties has been 
built-up is, the author points out, as characteristic of 
our age as was the struggle for individual freedom of a 
hundred years ago. 

The time must be approaching wken William Ewart 
Gladstone will receive some measure of rehabilitation ; for 
it is impossible for so earnest a statesman, however unfor- 
tunate were his later activities, to remain in the depression 
of indifference and half-forgetfulness to which, possibly, 
Lord Morley’s biography helped to bring him. That 
he is likely to recover as high a position as Benjamin 
Disraeli has done is unlikely; for it was Gladstone’s 
misfortune, from the time that he resumed the premier- 
ship in 1880, to be wrestling with storms that he never 
was able to ride. He had been replaced in power with 
a confident majority ; and there arose a succession of 
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questions and conflicts that may be represented by the 
names of Majuba and Gordon ; and subsequently, for the 
rest of his strenuous life, Ireland, which left him with a 
reputation of ill-timed efforts, failure, and defeat. The 
result is that his earlier beneficent work with Peel and 
as the greatest of Victorian finance-ministers, whose 
principles and traditions long remained to guide the 
future helpfully, is forgotten. Messrs. George Edinger 
and E. J. C. Neep in their impressionist study of ‘ The 
Grand Old Man’ (Methuen) have begun his partial 
rehabilitation ; and although their ‘spectrum’ method, 
following Gladstone’s career as represented by the seven 
prismatic rays, is unwieldy and their treatment of Beacons- 
field unfair, their book is apt and stimulating. 

Few statesmen have been more unjustly maligned and 
depreciated, during their lives and after, than Castlereagh. 
Among his stern critics in the past has been Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott, who now very gracefully, in ‘Castlereagh ’ 
(Methuen), makes honourable amends. Castlereagh was 
reserved, not a good mixer (to use modern parlance), 
usually an uninspiring speaker, indifferent to the tricks 
and graces of popularity-hunting and often engaged in 
fighting for unpopular causes. Sir John Marriott in his 
customary convincing manner shows what Castlereagh 
really was working for and how greatly he succeeded, in 
spite of popular clamour and misconceptions. In Ireland, 
at the Indian Board of Control, at the War Office, he did 
fine work, and it must be remembered that it was the 
Peninsular War (and Wellington) which greatly con- 
tributed to the final overthrow of Napoleon ; and Castle- 
reagh who, against much opposition, sent Wellington to 
the Peninsula and supported him there. 

Cardinai Richelieu has been so prominent in popular 
historical fiction that solid fact might seem dull in com- 
parison. All the same, there is much in M. Auguste 
Bailly’s ‘The Cardinal Dictator’ (Cape) which shows 
that fact can be as striking as romance. Richelieu’s 
career was amazing—the would-be soldier, turned, by 
family influence, into a bishop at 22; his political 
alliance with Marie de Medici, the years of provincial 
seclusion preparing for the opportunity to come; then 
the arrival of that opportunity, the rise to power under 
the King’s protection, the rout of Marie, and finally the 
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dictatorship. Undoubtedly, he was a great Frenchman. 
The glory of his country, the strength of the monarchy, 
and the organisation of the king’s government were his 
passionate ambitions and, if in attaining them, he became 
incidentally the richest and most powerful man in the 
country, if he was ruthless and in his dominant years 
intolerant of opposition, it all was necessary to his pur- 
poses! M. Bailly is to be congratulated on an interesting 
study. 

Messrs. Faber, the publishers of ‘The War in Out- 
line,’ by Captain Liddell Hart, have expressed their 
desire to call the book a ‘ Super-short history of the War.’ 
If by super is meant superior, we agree. It is superior in 
skill of writing, in arrangement, and in the wisdom that 
flourishes after the event. It is a story without a hero. 
The author obviously considers all generals and admirals 
of all countries to have been incompetent, if not worse, 
and Haig and Jellicoe specially so. The impression is 
that the Allies only won the War through superior 
numbers and the efforts of Ludendorf to lose it for 
Germany. Many leading generals and admirals are 
mentioned only in some disparaging reference; but it 
must be remembered that even field marshals in 1914-18 
were denied the knowledge which comes so easily to 
Captain Liddell Hart in 1936. The book attracts by the 
ability of its writing and its comprehensiveness in small 
compass ; but it repels by its lack of human warmth in 
dealing with any of the great figures of the War. 

Under the title of ‘Once Your Enemy ’ (Methuen)— 
in the German original ‘ Kampf ’—Heinrich Hauser 
describes his spiritual, as well as his much-buffeted 
physical life from the outbreak of the War until now ; 
when he sees the need, and makes a passionate dual call, 
for a renewal of the primitive vigours, hopes, and purposes 
and for a rejection of those safeguards—that after all but 
partially guard—with which our confused and many- 
grooved existence is ridden. ‘This Europe where God 
was dead had lost the War. Not Germany alone but all 
nations had lost the War. And after it we had seen the 
ruin of a world. For the ruin of a world-outlook is the 
ruin of a world.’ He recognises in the newly-risen, 
ordered, energetic, and youthfully-determined Germany 
of to-day an example of what may, and must, be followed 
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everywhere to save civilisation; and he speaks with 
authority, for from the age of twelve, as he was when 
the War broke out, he has been brought into direct and 
bitter touch with many aspects of social chaos, barbarity, 
and hopelessness. As the child of a landowner who was 
called-up to serve in the worst of the hardships of the 
years of conflict he had to carry on somehow their small 
estate ; as a recruit in the Imperial Navy before the 
revolution destroyed it ; through the years of revolution, 
reaction, and want, and through hard but saving days on 
shipboard, he went his ways, and gradually came to such 
light and hope as he now has found. It is a revealing 
book, the testament of an honourable struggle. 

How helpful often is coincidence! After thirty and 
more years, interest is renewed and becoming concentrated 
on the marvellous rise to power of the Empire of Japan, 
especially at the expense of the decadent, overgrown, un- 
wieldy, and inefficient old Empire of Russia, as was shown 
in the crashing defeat—and victory—of Tsushima. Two 
works widely apart in their approaches, yet of singular 
complementary value, have just appeared. The first, 
which describes ‘Togo and the Rise of Japanese Sea- 
power ’ (Longmans), is by a well-known writer of ocean- 
history, Mr Edwin A. Falk; while ‘ Tsushima’ ‘(Allen 
and Unwin), is from the pen of A. Novikoff-Priboy, of the 
rank and file of the Russian Imperial Navy ; who, already 
suspect for his subversive revolutionary agitations, was 
deliberately sent from a snug berth ashore to the battle- 
ship ‘ Oryol,’ and thereby became an eager and revealing 
witness of the amazing antics and naval futilities of 
Admiral Rozhestvensky’s fleet. The Dogger-Bank inci- 
dent ; the consequent suspicions and difficulties in coaling 
of that drunken madness; the loose wanderings east- 
wards; the fears and doubts among the crews; the 
brutalities and grossness of the officers, culminating in the 
overwhelming disaster of Tsushima, comprise a story 
unexampled in the annals of the seas and marking the 
doom of imperial Russia. Of equal, though different, 
appeal is Mr Falk’s volume, which, covering the career of 
Togo from his beginnings when as a young naval officer 
he came to England and fell under the influence of Nelson 
to his own future glory, is such a revelation of Japanese 
determination and naval brilliancy that it has caused the 
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American Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, who writes the 
foreword to the book, seriously to think of their reper- 
cussions on the naval issues of the United States. And in 
view of Japanese new requirements in these days, we too 
should take it as food for naval thought. 

The Eighteenth Century has been recently a little out 
of fashion, possibly as a result of the comparative extrava- 
gance with which its works and manners were studied 
thirty or forty years ago. It may, therefore, be regarded 
as timely that Dr F. Holdsworth, of the Universities 
of Paris and Sheffield, should remind us of the essential 
value and greatness of, what may be termed, the 
eighteenth-century mind, through his study of ‘ Joseph 
de Maistre et 1’Angleterre’ (Paris: Librarie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion). Although de Maistre did not visit 
England, his thoughts and imagination were concerned 
with the revelations of its spirit in and before his 
own time. He studied the works of that period in philo- 
sophy and religion, especially those of Hume, Locke, 
Bolingbroke, Newton; and read the best productions of 
its creative writers, from Pope to Richardson. Also he 
absorbed the philosophy of Francis Bacon, whom he 
recognised as the chief reforming spirit whose influence 
led to the revolutions in thought and fact, both in England 
and France. He accepted also the universal power of 
Shakespeare and Milton. But he seems to have over- 
looked the Bible which, of course, still was potent even 
in the century of rationalism. 

The most-vexed question of the guilt of Richard III 
for the deaths of the princes, his nephews, is almost 
certainly insoluble. Yet it will continue to tantalise 
enquirers so long as the mysteries in English history are 
thought about. At no period in our island story has the 
truth been so tangled-up with basest prejudice and sour 
conjecture as it was during that king’s reign; and, in 
many ways, ‘ Dickon the hog’ must have been maligned. 
It is a pity that the whole of his career, as well as that 
of his cold-blooded successor, the seventh Henry, whose 
interest it was to blacken him utterly, could not have been 
described by Dominic Mancini, the Italian ecclesiastic, 
who at the request of Angelo Cato, his fellow-countryman, 
and a considerable historian, wrote his account of what he 
saw during his visit to England. From that the most 
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reliable record of those ugly times has come to be 
translated, introduced, and annotated by Mr C. A. J. Arm- 
strong, and published under the title of ‘The Usurpa- 
tion of Richard the Third’ by the Oxford University 
Press. Mancini told his story without conscious bias and 
with an earnest endeavour towards the truth. Yet it has 
errors and omissions which can, however, generally be 
corrected. It is a pity that he completed his record 
within six months of the accession of Richard, and while 
still there were only rumours, wild and vague, about 
the fate of the princes; but so far as it went, it is 
an attractive contribution to the questions it partly 
treats. 

Folk-lorists will enjoy as well as find fresh evidence for 
their branch of culture in ‘Portugal : A Book of Folk- 
Ways’ (Cambridge University Press), by Miss Rodney 
Gallop, who has garnered much that reveals the workings 
of the mind of a curious and ancient people. Appreciation 
also is due to her sister, Miss Marjorie Gallop, whose live 
drawings adorn the text. The author knows ‘ Western 
Artady ’ well, and brings from all parts of it instances of 
superstition, the relics of old magic, and curious practices, 
illustrative of primitive and rural faiths and simplicities ; 
with music and ballads, verses, tales, and proverbs 
inherited by those people and showing a rich possession 
of quaint beliefs, fears, and humours. Some of the stories 
are amusing ; as that of the girl who to win a young man’s 
affections kneaded dough against her bosom, then baked 
and offered it to him. He had his suspicions and gave the 
loaf to his donkey, with the result that the poor lovelorn 
beast never would quit the maiden’s doorway; while 
many reveal the religious faith that still is powerful there. 
A small girl rushed into a village from the fields declaring 
that a picture of Our Lady from Heaven had fallen beside 
her. After excitement and doubts, the villagers led by 
their priest went to bring the picture with all due reverence 
to their church. And there it was—the Queen of Spades, 
blown out of a train-window, no doubt, from the hand of 
some card-playing traveller. 

Messrs. Batsford have put lovers of England under a 
lasting debt with their series on the countryside. A 
welcome is assured to ‘English Downland,’ by Mr H. J. 
Massingham. The author professes himself to be a purist 
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in chalk, and therefore the bare, rolling, sunny and wind- 
swept chalk downs hold first place with him, though he 
appreciates also the tree-clad slopes which flourish the 
more where the chalk is less. He may take the ordinary 
reader rather deeply into his hobbies of geology and 
hunting for barrow, tumulus, and prehistoric remains. 
Centuries are as nothing to him in his survey, a pre-Celtic 
grass-grown hill-track is of more importance than any 
modern highway. Yet the whole book breathes the clear, 
strong air of the uplands and there is in it so much 
information and attractive description that even a reader 
who is not tumulus-minded will find pleasure in it. 
Another of their attractive books is ‘ Nature in Britain,’ 
edited by Mr Henry Williamson. It is a compact guide 
to the flora and fauna of this country, and the excellence 
of its contents is assured by the names of the contribu- 
tors—Frances Pitt, Seton Gordon, E. G. Boulenger, L. C. 
Busby, R. and E. Gathorne Hardy, and R. St Barbe 
Baker. From red deer to voles, from salmon to tiddlers, 
from oaks to weeds, from the highest to the lowest 
in animal, reptile, insect, and plant life, we are shown 
Nature at work, and the reader must indeed be dull who 
does not want more after such an introduction to the 
realities of Nature. 

The late George Montague Sargeaunt was a crusader 
of ‘ The Classical Spirit’ (Cloanthus Press); he saw so 
clearly its significance to the modern as well as to the 
ancient worlds of Greece and Rome, that his friends and 
pupils could not have devised a more appropriate memorial 
to him than this volume of his collected essays—one of 
the best of which appeared in our pages. Greece, with her 
passion for perfect form, her aloofness from much that 
men have set their hearts upon, and her discovery of 
Tragedy as an essential to the complete expression of 
supreme greatness in art and the ennoblement of humanity, 
with the Sophoclean drama and the exaltations of Plato 
as the ultimate examples comes, of course, first in this 
view. Her influence on Rome is chiefly discovered in the 
pastoral spirit of Virgil and the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius, who with all his imperial circumstance saw ‘ how 
great the need was for all men, in proportion as their life 
is cast in conspicuous places, to be prepared to pass away 
from them without complaint.’ So far good; but we 
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are not sure of the happiness of his choice of that unhappy 
and murky play ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ to illustrate the 
classica] spirit in Shakespeare, or of El Greco among the 
painters. 

It seems that the long nightmare of crankiness over 
the authorship of the works of William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon is approaching the end ; and that the 
wind-thrashing and folly-making, the wild guess-work 
and super-ingenuities which aimed at ascribing the plays 
(and much else that was Elizabethan) to others in the 
place of their true begetter, is to give way to more con- 
structive and discriminating research and criticism. 
Here is a volume in point, ‘The Problem of Hamlet’ 
(Macmillan), by Dr A. S. Cairncross, who has put his case 
with such cold precision and elaboration of detail, and 
produced such arguments and illustrative points and 
quotations as anyhow give Shakespearians something 
worth while to think about. From the internal evidence of 
‘ Hamlet,’ as presented separately in the two Quartos and 
the First Folio, he is able to make a pretty good show of 
the probable truth that the play was written within the 
last years of the eighties of the sixteenth century, and not 
some dozen years later ; and therefore belongs to Shake- 
speare’s youth—a stimulating discovery ; for it is clearly 
more likely that it and the other great tragedies belonged 
to his younger passionate years than to the steadfastness 
of middle-age, where hitherto they have been placed and 
wherein with the fires somewhat spent he settled to the 
purchasing and securities of property. 

And here is M. Maeterlinck still brooding on the mys- 
teries of Life, Death, and Afterwards. It seems from. his 
latest book of meditations; ‘The Hour Glass’ (Allen 
and Unwin), that the tragic death of Queen Astrid has 
darkened his mood. Again he uses his familiar form of 
aphorisms in paragraphs with verbal illustrations derived 
from his own physical and spiritual experiences. With 
paradox and with plainness of speech he seeks the truth 
persistently. Not always are his sayings helpful; but 
they have sincerity. 

It is twelve years since the Halley-Stewart Trust 
established an annual series of lectures devoted to the 
betterment of social and spiritual life, mainly through the 
applications and discoveries of science. It is possible 
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that when such lectures were delivered by one specialist 
on his own subject, they have been more helpful than 
such as this disconnected series of six, ‘ Scientific Pro- 
gress’ (Allen and Unwin), as such brevity as is required 
compels slightness. It is difficult, for instance, for Sir 
James Jeans, treating of ‘Man and the Universe’ in 
a mere handful of words, to add anything worth while 
to what he has said before. He emphasises his old 
discovery that God is a mathematician, and that is about 
all. Sir William Bragg is more effective in his account of 
‘The recent progress of Physical Science’; but the best 
contribution to the little volume comes from Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, whose ‘Human Genetics and Human 
Ideals ’ is suggestive and practical-minded. He rejects, 
among other theories, that of the sterilisation of the unfit 
as unlikely to be beneficial on the whole. 

It rather looks as if the Child is coming into something 
more than his own, for recently there has been a flow of 
books about him estimating his rights, strengths, and 
weaknesses and the proper ways in which they may be 
adjusted and dealt with to his improvement in health and 
happiness. Here are two more such, whose authors bear 
names which challenge serious attention and respect. 
Dr Maria Montessori takes pride of place with ‘ The 
Secret of Childhood’ (Longmans). Her book is not 
only a clear statement of examinations made into the 
psychology of childhood; but has entertaining examples 
which suggest that the line taken long ago by her 
still is right, although doubtless modifications will be 
necessary as they have been. From a different angle, Mr 
Joseph H. Wicksteed—‘ of virtuous father, virtuous son’ 
—considers, though somewhat wordily, ‘The Challenge 
of Childhood’ (Chapman and Hall), and with Blake 
and especially Wordsworth as his guides, expounds his 
fine theme that children have the right to exercise and 
develop all their powers of mind and body for their own 
and humanity’s good, while at the same time he recognises 
that although parents are the right guardians of childhood, 
Nature must also be their nurse. 

While disinclined to endorse Mr Vincent O’Sullivan’s 
acceptance of Oscar Wilde as a genius and hero, though 
elsewhere in his considerate judgment those superlatives 
are rightly modified, we welcome his ‘ Aspects of Wilde ’ 
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(Constable), which at long last puts the case for the ill- 
served, unhappy playwright, poet, wit, indolent, self- 
assertive man-of-the-world and over-driven poseur, with 
courage and truth. Ugly and despicable as was Wilde’s 
criminal fault his punishment and acts of expiation for it 
(which never were permitted to expiate) were so heavy 
and humiliating that a weak man must have succumbed 
to them and been broken. It is grievous to think how 
recently the wretch, who had paid his forfeit, still was 
being pursued and whipped by the unkindness of the 
contemptible. Mr O’Sullivan hardly mentions ‘ De Pro- 
fundis,’ possibly because that expression of protest has 
its evident insincerities and sense of self-pity over-stressed ; 
but for the rest, for the moral courage with which Wilde 
bore his spiritual and actual exile, this book is admirable. 
Although the power to work generally was gone from him, 
Wilde’s earlier gifts were yet alive; and in the right 
company he continued to shine with the talk, witty and 
dramatic to the occasion, that was at once his happiest 
and most dangerous gift. 

To write ‘Imaginary Biographies ’ (Allen and Unwin) 
is a bright idea that might be amusing. Possibly 
this little book would have been better if it had been 
written by only one gifted person, say, Mr Bryant or Miss 
Helen Simpson, instead of by seven. For their respective 
adventures—with the Englishmen who piloted the Dutch 
Fleet up the Medway to burn King Charles’s ships, and 
the visitor to whose appearance Coleridge ascribed the 
incompleteness of ‘ Kubla Khan’ (probably a made-up 
tale to excuse his laziness)—are the best of the eight told. 
Mr Agate with his Voice from the Edinburgh Gallery is 
not so bad, and might have been quite good if it had been 
simpler. The least successful is over Monna Lisa’s smile, 
which was almost better served by Mr E. F. Benson’s 
gibe that it was the result of bad drawing. 

The old assertion that every man’s life would make a 
book is illustrated in Mr Oliver P. Bernard’s perky ‘Cock 
Sparrow’ (Cape), though how ‘ Bunny’ could also be 
passerine is an incongruity which does not march. The 
author shows how he has had throughout to fight not 
only for his livelihood but for the due expression of his 
gifts. That he has won in those efforts his works have 
justified ; and it is to be hoped that this ‘ true chronicle ’ 
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of his diversified career will be widely read, for it tells of 
courage and success under trials and official stupidities. 
His most original work, as an officer of camouflage during 
the War, was a consequence of his earlier training in scene- 
painting and stage-design in America and at Covent 
Garden, and gives him opportunity to reveal a side of the 
campaigns in France and Italy which never has been 
adequately set down. His war-chapters have a humour 
and vividness, pointing out the strengths and weak- 
nesses of men and of himself, that increase to brilliance in 
his description of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.’ He was 
one of the few who were somehow aware of the approach 
of the torpedo—surely the most effective missile released 
in history—and from that moment was in the thick and 
suspense of the horror of the event. 
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